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FOREWORD 


The  Stage  and  the  School  presents  three  phases  of  the 
drama — appreciation,  interpretation,  and  production — in  a 
concrete  form  adapted  to  classroom  use  in  a  manner  that  has 
proved  successful  in  actual  practice.  Each  of  these  phases  is 
thoroughly  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  in  the 
special  field  of  dramatics  in  the  high  school.  These  more 
immediate  values  of  The  Stage  and  the  School  are  obvious 
and  need  no  elaboration.  However,  this  book  has  a  wider  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  whole  problem  of  English  teaching  in  the 
high  school  than  is  contained  in  its  direct  usefulness  in  the 
department  of  dramatics.  This  wide  significance  is  the  value 
which  I  wish  especially  to  point  out.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
whole  problem  of  teaching  literature. 

So  to  introduce  high  school  pupils  to  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  they  will  become  interested  in  it  as  one  of  life’s 
great  treasures  is  a  difficult  problem.  In  our  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  literature  we  have  tended  to  look  upon  the 
subject-matter  phase  of  it  as  an  end  in  itself.  Consequently,  we 
have  required  the  pupil  to  go  through  the  motions  of  acquir¬ 
ing  this  subject  matter,  regardless  of  whether  he  discovered 
in  it  anything  which  he  could  identify  with  his  own  sense  of 
life  values.  We  have  too  often  lost  sight  of  the  psychological 
fact  that  no  piece  of  literature  can  possess  any  value  lying 
outside  the  field  of  human  reactions.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
the  values  that  we  speak  of  as  found  in  a  poem,  a  drama,  an 
essay,  a  novel,  could  reside  anywhere  except  in  human  beings. 
To  solve  this  problem,  then,  of  introducing  pupils  to  the 
values  of  literature,  we  must  use  a  technique  which  causes  the 
pupil  to  discover  these  values  in  terms  of  his  own  reactions. 
It  is  in  the  pupil’s  own  reactions  and  nowhere  else  that  the 
value  of  a  poem  resides,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  It  is  in  deal- 
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ing  with  the  pupil’s  reactions,  his  ways  of  self-expression  with 
reference  to  a  literary  selection,  that  the  opportunity  to  teach 
exists. 

It  is,  I  believe,  this  fundamental  psychological  fact  that 
Miss  Ommanney  has  seized  upon  so  admirably  in  this  book. 
The  Stage  and  the  School  is  more  than  a  textbook  in  dra¬ 
matics.  Not  only  does  it  offer  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  drama  for  pupils  of  high  school  age,  but  by  centering  at¬ 
tention  upon  self-expression  by  the  pupil,  it  should  become 
constructively  stimulating  in  its  influence  upon  the  teaching 
of  all  phases  of  literature  in  any  high  school  in  which  it  may 
be  used. 

Miss  Ommanney  here  presents  something  which  can  be 
done — for  she  has  done  it — something  which  when  done  is  of 
great  inspiration  and  lasting  value  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 


Superintendent,  Denver  Public  Schools. 


INTRODUCTION 


For  the  first  time  in  its  long  history,  drama  today  is  rap 
idly  becoming  a  vital  force  in  the  education  of  the  average 
boy  and  girl,  just  as  it  was  once  the  vital  force  in  the  religion 
of  the  average  man  and  woman.  In  the  United  States,  the 
drama  is  being  democratized  as  a  practical  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  more  appreciative,  cultured,  and  expressive  human  be¬ 
ings.  From  kindergarten  to  university,  from  informal  dram¬ 
atization  to  productions  of  high  artistic  caliber,  the  drama 
is  a  recognized  phase  of  modern  education.  Of  all  the  forms 
in  which  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre  is  manifesting  itself  at 
the  present  moment,  surely  the  field  of  educational  dramatics 
is  the  most  constructive,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  opportunity 
for  raising  the  public  theatrical  taste,  as  well  as  developing 
the  individual  student. 

There  is  little  need  today  to  discuss  the  pedagogical  and 
ethical  importance  of  dramatics  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
means  of  utilizing  a  fundamental  instinct  in  creative  and  cul¬ 
tural  activity.  Psychologists  and  educators  have  variously  de¬ 
fined  educational  values  as  the  complete  enlistment  of  all  the 
faculties  in  the  enjoyment  of  aesthetic  effort,  the  creation  of 
concrete  ideals,  and  the  rehearsing  of  later  life  activity.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  and  many  other  values  find  practical  develop¬ 
ment  in  dramatic  class  work  where  the  gradual  improvement 
in  speech,  bodily  response,  spiritual  understanding,  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  on  the  part  of  average  boys  and  girls  is 
apparent. 

In  past  years  dramatics  has  meant  “putting  on  a  show” 
as  a  means  of  making  money  or  interesting  the  community 
in  the  school;  and  it  has  often,  unfortunately,  worked  more 
harm  than  good,  in  the  amount  of  time  wasted  in  presenting 
poorly  written  and  acted  plays.  Because  of  the  universal  ap- 
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peal  of  the  drama  plays  will  continue  to  be  given  by  all  the 
organizations  of  every  school  for  both  entertainment  and 
funds,  but  already  the  ever  increasing  influence  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  class  work  is  making  itself  felt.  Soon  slipshod  presen¬ 
tations  of  worthless  farces  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  peo¬ 
ple  are  realizing  that  there  is  no  justification  for  expending 
time,  nervous  energy,  and  physical  labor  in  putting  on  any 
kind  of  public  entertainment  unless  the  lines  are  worth  mem¬ 
orizing  and  the  characters  worthy  to  be  lived  with  for  weeks 
of  strenuous  emotionalized  activity.  One  result  of  dramatic 
study  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  is  that 
young  people  are  beginning  to  look  upon  taking  part  in  plays 
as  a  creative  undertaking  of  real  artistic  value. 

The  impetus  to  the  writing  of  this  book  was  given  while  I 
was  working  on  the  course  of  study  for  use  in  the  dramatics 
classes  of  the  senior  high  schools  of  Denver.  The  book  itself 
is  the  crystallization  of  a  number  of  years’  experience  as 
teacher  of  dramatics  and  Little  Theatre  director,  and  as  a 
student  of  speech  and  drama  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Its 
purpose  is  to  inspire  creative  activity  on  the  part  of  young 
people  and  to  present  ample  subject  matter  for  use  in  a  dra¬ 
matics  course.  The  chief  objective  of  such  a  course,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  the  individual  and  cultural  development  of 
the  student.  The  subject  matter  should  therefore  afford  a 
background  foi  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  drama,  and 
should  offer  sound  technical  training  in  interpretation  and 
experience  in  the  presentation  of  plays.  The  material  of  this 
text,  which  covers  the  phases  of  the  drama  and  dramatic  tech¬ 
nique  of  value  to  the  student,  has  been  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  use  in  the  classroom;  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  various  phases  can  be  obtained  from  the  books 
listed  in  the  Bibliography. 

The  success  of  a  dramatics  class  depends  largely  upon  the 
power  of  the  instructor  to  inspire  the  particular  group  with 
whom  he  is  sharing  the  course;  therefore,  the  subject  matter 
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and  method  of  presentation  must  often  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  each  term,  especially  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  class  work. 

This  text  is  designed  for  a  course  in  dramatics  offered  for 
a  full  year.  It  may  be  taken  section  by  section  in  the  order 
presented,  and  the  questions  adapted,  omitted,  and  enlarged 
as  the  need  arises.  Lists  of  questions  are  given  to  encourage 
class  discussion  concerning  the  various  phases  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  frequent  exercises  provide  constant  constructive 
activity.  If  the  course  is  offered  for  a  semester  only,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  Parts  I  and  III  as  background  material 
and  to  place  the  emphasis  of  the  class  work  upon  Parts  II  and 
V;  Part  IV  could  be  used  to  afford  special  work  for  talented 
and  enthusiastic  students.  In  the  Appendices  will  be  found 
additional  material,  gleaned  from  personal  experience,  which 
may  be  of  value  in  class  and  extra-curricular  enterprises.  It 
is  hoped  that  within  the  pages  of  this  book  the  inexperienced 
teacher  will  find  practical  ideas  and  stimulating  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  experienced  teacher  a  concrete  foundation  upon 
which  to  build. 

The  book  is  addressed  directly  to  the  students,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  instill  into  it  the  informal  spontaneity  and 
sincere  enthusiasm  which  should  characterize  the  dramatics 
class  and  encourage  purposeful  and  intensive  class  work.  In 
the  choice  and  scope  of  material,  I  have  hoped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  types  of  young  people,  from  those  who  are  aspir¬ 
ing  to  a  professional  career  to  those  who  are  merely  seeking 
a  means  of  self-expression.  Certainly  the  appeal  of  the  stage 
should  be  utilized  to  make  the  dramatics  class  an  intimate, 
joyous,  and  creative  project  for  teacher  and  students  alike. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my 
instructors  in  speech  and  drama  for  the  material  and  inspira¬ 
tion  I  have  received  in  their  creative  class  work.  Among 
them  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Miss  Azubah  J.  Latham, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
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lumbia  University;  Miss  Elsie  Fogerty,  Principal  of  the  Cem 
tral  School  of  Speech  Training,  Albert  Hall,  London;  Miss 
Frances  Tobey  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo¬ 
rado;  Dr.  Lee  Emerson  Bassett,  of  Stanford  University;  and 
to  the  faculties  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New 
York  City. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  following  pub¬ 
lishers  and  authors  for  permission  to  reprint  the  extracts 
indicated  as  illustrative  material  throughout  the  text:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  for  the  selection  from  Sham  by  Frank  G. 
Tompkins;  Walter  H.  Baker  Company  and  Zona  Gale  for 
the  selection  from  Neighbours  by  Zona  Gale;  Alexander 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  The  New  Yorker  for  a  part  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
article  entitled  “Sotto  Voce”;  Messrs.  Gowans  and  Gray  for 
the  selection  from  Maker  of  Dreams  by  Oliphant  Down; 
Alfred  Kreymborg  for  the  selection  from  his  play,  Lima 
Beans;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  for  the  selection  from  The: 
Valiant  by  Holworthy  Hall  and  George  Middlemass; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  for  the  one  act  play  entitled  Poor 
Maddalena  by  Louise  Saunders,  reprinted  as  Appendix  A  of 
the  text;  Booth  Tarkington  for  the  selection  from  his  play, 
The  Intimate  Strangers',  and  Dan  Totheroh  for  the  selection 
from  his  play.  In  the  Darkness. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  134  and  166  were  taken  from 
Effective  Speech  by  Gough,  Rousseau,  Cramer  and  Reeves, 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Those  on  pages  266,  272 
and  283  appeared  originally  in  The  Art  of  Play  Production 
by  John  Dolman,  Jr.,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

K.  A.  O. 


Part  One 


APPRECIATING  THE  DRAMA 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  STUDENT  AND  THE  DRAMA 

The  Relation  between  the  Stage  and  the  School 

Whether  its  setting  has  been  the  marble  columns  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  crude  carts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cobbled 
innyards  of  Elizabethan  England,  the  showboat  aglitter  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  ornate  theatres  and  picture  palaces  of 
today — the  stage  has  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
the  average  individual.  Most  of  us  respond  to  this  appeal  in 
one  way  or  another,  either  by  dreaming  dreams  of  actually 
going  on  the  stage  or  by  becoming  ardent  theatrical  fans. 
Today  the  school  is  bringing  the  stage  to  the  student,  and 
this  stage  of  the  school  and  the  stage  of  the  theatre  do  not 
differ  from  each  other  in  technique  and  material.  There¬ 
fore,  as  you  enter  upon  the  activities  of  the  dramatics  class, 
you  should  feel  something  of  the  same  thrill  which  comes  in 
that  palpitating  moment  just  before  the  curtain  rises  in  the 
theatre,  when  the  lights  have  been  dimmed  and  you  strain 
forward  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  magic  land  behind 
the  footlights. 

As  a  student  of  the  drama  you  may  experience  the  delights 
of  both  spectator  and  actor,  without  suffering  the  limitations 
of  either,  and  at  the  same  time  you  may  develop  yourself  as 
an  individual.  You  have  probably  chosen  this  course  be¬ 
cause  of  sincere  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre,  but  you  are  per- 
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haps  rather  vague  about  what  is  ahead  of  you.  You  will  find 
that  there  are  three  phases  of  dramatic  class  work.  The  first 
is  the  study  of  the  drama  as  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of 
the  literature  of  the  world.  The  second  is  the  actual  acting, 
producing,  and  even  writing  of  plays.  The  third  is  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  your  individuality  which  is  bound  to  come  if 
you  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  constructive  activities  of 
the  other  two  phases. 

In  this  study  of  the  drama  and  its  interpretation  and  pro¬ 
duction,  the  world  of  the  theatre  will  be  opened  to  you,  with 
its  wealth  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  the  past  and 
present  and  in  the  personalities  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  stage.  As  a  result  of  this  intimate  study  you 
will  doubtless  find  yourself  keenly  alive  to  current  theatrical 
movements,  and  you  will  develop  a  critical  judgment  and 
enjoyment  of  plays  which  may  mean  that  many  of  your  leisure 
;  hours  in  the  future  will  be  spent  in  reading,  seeing,  and  even 
acting  them. 

When  you  consider  that  you  are  only  one  of  thousands  of 
I  high  school  students  in  the  United  States  who  are  taking 
dramatics,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  school  and  the  stage 
are  today  very  strongly  influencing  each  other.  The  influ- 
!  ence  will  be  stronger  in  the  future,  for  the  school  will  gradu- 
;  ally  produce  a  theatre-going  public  with  a  finer  theatrical 
j  taste  who  will  demand  and  get  better  plays;  and  the  stage, 

!  because  of  its  strong  appeal  to  young  people,  will  gradually 
i  produce  a  student  body  with  quickened  imaginations,  better 
developed  bodies  and  voices,  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  art 
and  humanity. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  are  you  taking  dramatics? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  course  in  the  drama  and 
one  in  dramatics? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  that  dramatics  has  been  put  into  the 
curriculum  of  most  of  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States? 
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4.  Why  is  the  drama  also  taking  a  larger  place  in  the  classes 
in  literature? 

5.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  acting?  What  parts  have 
you  played?  Which  did  you  enjoy  most?  Why? 

6.  What  plays  have  you  read?  Have  you  enjoyed  them  as  much 
as  novels  and  short  stories?  Which  ones  have  you  liked  best? 
Why? 

7.  What  are  the  three  phases  of  dramatic  class  work? 

8.  Which  of  these  phases  do  you  consider  the  most  important? 
Why? 

9.  Which  of  these  phases  do  you  think  you  will  enjoy  most? 
Why? 

10.  How  would  you  explain  the  appeal  the  stage  has  had  for 
2500  years? 

11.  How  do  you  think  the  study  of  dramatics  in  high  school 
will  improve  the  American  stage? 

12.  How  do  you  think  the  dramatics  class  work  can  affect  the 
other  classes  and  activities  in  a  high  school? 

13.  Why  is  the  use  of  leisure  time  a  serious  problem  today, 
both  to  you  as  an  individual  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole? 

14.  How  will  the  dramatics  class  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time? 

Dramatics  and  the  Development  of  the  Individual 

As  a  sculptor  carves  his  statue  from  the  block  of  crude 
marble,  giving  it  beauty  of  form,  expression,  and  meaning, 
so  you  can  create  for  yourself  a  more  beautiful  mind,  body, 
and  spirit.  In  fact,  unlike  the  sculptor,  who  works  con¬ 
sciously,  you  cannot  avoid  hewing  your  personality  into 
an  enduring  form  by  your  outlook  on  life  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  meet  daily  experiences.  The  improvement  of 
your  individuality  is  the  practical  aim  of  all  of  your  school 
work,  but,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  and 
its  special  appeal  to  young  people,  dramatics  offers  a  very 
definite  opportunity  for  personal  development. 

The  drama  is  the  most  stimulating  form  of  literature  be¬ 
cause  one  learns  by  doing  and  one  lives  by  being,  and  acting 
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is  very  definite  living.  You  will  be  a  finer  person  for  having 
played  great  parts  and  a  more  understanding  person  for  hav¬ 
ing  studied  great  dramas.  You  will,  of  course,  not  always  play 
noble  parts  and  you  will  read  all  types  of  plays,  and  the 
varied  experience  afforded  will  broaden  your  general  out¬ 
look.  Interpreting  a  part  or  reading  a  play  with  alert  imagi¬ 
nation  demands  careful  character  analysis;  thus  from  your 
work  with  the  drama  you  will  learn  to  observe  the  people  you 
meet  in  life  and  literature  more  closely  and  will  develop  a 
'  sympathy  for  human  beings  because  of  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  motives  and  problems.  You  will  also  find  as  the 
|  class  progresses  that  you  will  be  able  to  memorize  more 
;  quickly,  concentrate  more  easily,  and  control  your  emotions 
■  more  readily.  Certainly  your  imagination  will  be  stimulated 
as  you  visualize  the  plays  you  read,  and  your  ingenuity  devel- 
'  oped  as  you  stage  them  with  limited  classroom  equipment. 

A  dramatics  class  is  distinctly  a  group  activity,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  will  need  all  the  patience,  sportsmanship, 
tact,  and  good  nature  you  can  muster.  Nothing  is  more  try¬ 
ing  on  the  nerves  and  disposition  than  putting  on  a  play,  as 
you  may  have  discovered.  Your  ability  to  accept  criticism,  to 
!  get  along  with  people,  and  to  lose  yourself  in  the  success  of 
the  play  will  determine  your  value  to  the  class.  You  must 
;  be  prompt,  dependable,  and  helpful,  if  you  are  to  gain  and 
give  all  you  should.  If  you  are  talented,  you  may  also  have  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  very  grave  temptation  to  “get  the 
!  big  head”  which  is  inherent  in  all  group  activity  before  the 
|  public. 

Your  personal  development  will  perhaps  find  its  greatest 
impetus  in  the  technical  training  back  of  acting  and  produc¬ 
ing.  By  conscientiously  studying  and  practicing  fundamental 
principles,  you  should  acquire  such  habits  as  those  of  cor¬ 
rect  breathing,  upon  which  a  good  voice  depends,  careful 
1  articulation  and  enunciation,  upon  which  good  speech  de- 
!  pends,  and  vocal  and  bodily  vitality,  upon  which  platform 
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success  depends.  You  should  dress  in  better  taste  after  study¬ 
ing  costuming,  move  more  gracefully  after  studying  panto¬ 
mime,  and  express  yourself  more  effectively  after  studying 
acting. 

Dramatics  is  as  distinctly  cultural  as  music  and  art  apprecia¬ 
tion.  A  cultured  person  has  an  appreciation  for  the  finer 
things  in  life  because  he  understands  them  and  realizes  their 
value.  He  has  wide  interests  because  all  phases  of  life  appeal 
to  him;  he  has  true  courtesy  because  his  sympathy  for  people 
as  individuals  leads  him  to  consider  others  before  himself; 
he  has  enthusiasm  for  beauty  in  all  its  forms  because  he  under¬ 
stands  the  fundamental  principles  back  of  all  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.  Dramatics  can  be  an  incentive  toward  this  understand¬ 
ing  because  it  is  a  study  of  humanity  and  art. 

Philip  Barry  in  his  much  discussed  play  Tomorrow  and 
Tomorrow  makes  the  leading  character,  who  is  a  philosopher 
and  scientist,  say,  “Emotion  is  the  only  real  thing  in  our  lives; 
it  is  the  person;  it  is  the  soul.” 

Certainly  one  who  is  incapable  of  experiencing  emotion¬ 
ally  never  really  lives.  The  high  school  student  who  is  always 
bored — sitting  stupidly  through  classes  because  he  does  not 
participate  in  their  projects,  having  few  friends  because  he  is 
not  interested  in  being  one,  taking  no  part  in  extra-curricular 
activities  because  he  has  no  keen  enthusiasms — soon  becomes 
incapable  of  real  living.  Perhaps  the  cultivation  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  through  the  loss  of  self  in  another  individuality  which 
comes  when  one  acts  a  part  or  watches  a  play  intensely  is  one 
of  the  chief  values  of  the  dramatics  course.  This  vicarious  liv¬ 
ing  of  a  life  apart  from  our  daily  experience  furnishes  the 
chief  appeal  of  the  stage  in  both  the  school  and  the  theatre. 

If  you  wish  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  class,  you  will  make 
every  play  you  read,  in  and  out  of  class,  a  source  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  playing  all  the  parts  at  home  without  an  audience. 
As  the  work  unfolds,  have  a  regular  schedule  for  vocal,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  interpretation  practice  and  follow  it  conscientiously. 
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Enter  into  all  phases  of  the  class  work  enthusiastically, 
whether  or  not  the  particular  assignment  appeals  to  you,  and 
be  as  interested  in  watching  the  work  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class  as  in  performing  yourself.  Try  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  every  play  read  or  produced,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  you  have  acquired  a  keener  sense  of  humor,  a  more 
alert  interest  in  life,  and  a  broader  sympathy  with  people  and 
their  problems. 

As  in  all  activity,  you  will  get  from  the  dramatics  class  only 
what  you  put  into  it,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  demands  an  intensity  of  effort  and  enthusiasm  of  interest 
which  few  courses  draw  forth.  Therefore,  if  you  are  a  light¬ 
weight  seeking  a  snap  course  you  are  likely  to  be  mystified, 
disappointed,  and  then  either  reformed  or  discarded! 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  is  youi  development  as  an  individual  so  important? 

2.  Can  you  mention  any  writers  or  speakers  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  personality  development? 

3.  What  line  of  work  do  you  expect  to  follow  after  leaving 
school?  Do  you  think  that  dramatics  can  be  of  any  special  value 
to  you  in  that  field? 

4.  Do  you  think  young  people  can  really  make  themselves 
into  the  kinds  of  men  and  women  they  want  to  be? 

5.  What  are  likely  to  be  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  students 
interested  in  dramatic  work?  Some  of  the  less  admirable  ones? 

6.  Can  you  think  of  any  dangers  to  students  which  may  lie  in 
dramatics  class  work? 

7.  In  the  dramatics  class,  what  do  you  think  should  be  the 
basis  for  casting  students  in  plays? 

8.  What  do  we  mean  by  living  vicariously? 

9.  In  any  kind  of  dramatic  work  you  will  often  play  parts  that 
are  far  from  admirable.  What  will  be  the  value  of  such  experi¬ 
ence  for  you? 

10.  What  plays  and  pictures  have  you  seen  that  you  think 
made  you  better  for  having  seen  them?  Have  there  been  any  that 
you  think  have  done  you  harm?  If  so,  how? 
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11.  What  are  some  of  the  parts  that  have  appealed  to  you  most 
strongly  in  the  plays  and  pictures  you  have  thought  the  best? 

12.  Who  are  your  favorite  actors  and  actresses?  Do  they  pos¬ 
sess  any  qualities  in  common?  Are  you  inspired  to  imitate  them 
in  any  way? 

13.  Do  you  think  of  the  actors  and  actresses  or  of  the  parts 
being  played  when  you  judge  their  work? 

14.  Why  do  you  think  so  many  people  wish  they  might  have 
gone  on  the  stage?  Do  you  want  to  do  so?  Why? 

15.  Why  should  a  dramatics  class  not  afford  a  training  for 
professional  stage  careers?  In  what  way  should  it  assist  a  student 
who  wishes  to  be  a  professional  actor? 

Organization  of  Material  and  Ideas 

Ideas,  which  are  the  most  vital  things  in  the  world,  are  also 
equally  fleeting  and  intangible;  unless  you  definitely  organize 
the  material  of  an  inspirational  class  like  dramatics  into  some 
permanent  form,  many  of  the  values  will  vanish  “like  golden 
creatures  made  of  sunset  cloud.”  Actual  facts,  like  the  who, 
where,  when,  and  how  of  a  play,  are  likely  to  disappear  in  the 
emotional  reaction  to  it.  Keeping  notebooks  and  scrapbooks 
is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  organize  the  material  of  the  dra¬ 
matics  class. 

These  permanent  records  can  be  a  source  of  pride,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  pleasure  to  you  long  after  the  course  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  They  should  be  a  distinctly  individual  record  of  the 
course  which  you  keep  for  your  own  benefit,  but  their  value 
will  depend  largely  upon  how  carefully  classified  and  unified 
they  are.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  assist  you 
in  getting  the  most  from  the  class  work.  They  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  expanded  to  suit  your  needs. 

NOTEBOOKS 

The  notebooks  should  be  the  ordinary  loose-leaf  ones,  divided 
into  the  following  sections  to  be  filled  as  the  class  work  develops. 
Definite  instructions  concerning  each  phase  will  be  given  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  covering  each  section. 
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Part  l— Class  notes.  These  should  be  brief  reports  of  lectures, 
suggestions,  directions,  assignments,  and  reviews  given  in  class 
by  the  teacher  and  students. 

Part  2— Reports  of  plays  studied  in  class. 

Part  3— Reports  of  plays  read  out  of  class. 

Part  4— Reports  of  plays  seen  in  or  out  of  the  class  throughout 
the  period  of  the  term’s  work. 

Part  5— Reviews  of  books  and  articles  read  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  theatre— biography,  play  production,  stage  settings, 
acting,  make-up,  dramatic  criticism  and  kindred  subjects. 

SCRAPBOOKS 

The  scrapbooks  can  be  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  you  desire, 
but  a  large  loose-leaf  book  is  recommended,  for  when  your  eyes 
are  open  to  all  the  interesting  pictures  and  articles  constantly 
appearing  about  the  theatre  or  pertaining  to  some  phase  of  stag¬ 
ing  and  acting  plays,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  you  can  gather  from  newspapers,  magazines,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  programs.  The  following  sections  are  suggested: 

Part  1— Personalities  of  the  stage  and  screen.  These  may  be  pic¬ 
tures  and  clippings  about  actors  and  actresses,  producers,  direc¬ 
tors,  radio  stars,  playwrights,  critics,  and  scenic  artists. 

Part  2— Stage  settings.  This  section  may  include  pictures  of  the 
various  types  of  stage  settings,  period  furniture,  pictures  that 
suggest  possible  sets,  outdoor  and  indoor  scenes  of  unusual 
beauty  or  interest,  and  stage  and  lighting  equipment. 

Part  3— Costuming.  This  section  may  include  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  illustrating  the  historical  development  of  clothing,  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  various  periods,  appropriate  clothes  for  all 
types  of  characters,  modern  clothes  for  definite  types  and  occa¬ 
sions,  and  attractive  combination  of  line,  color,  and  materials. 

Part  4— Facial  expression  and  make-up.  This  section  may  in¬ 
clude  pictures  from  magazine  covers,  illustrations,  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  which  the  lines  of  the  face,  expression  under  the 
stress  of  different  emotions,  coloring,  headdresses,  types  of  faces 
of  the  various  nationalities  and  races,  and  actual  make-up  and 
care  of  the  skin,  are  emphasized. 

Part  5— Color  combinations.  This  section  need  not  pertain 
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exclusively  to  the  theatre  but  may  illustrate  any  pleasing  or 
striking  color  combinations  which  might  be  used  in  staging  and 
costuming  plays. 

Part  6— Miscellaneous  section.  This  section  may  include  any¬ 
thing  you  care  to  put  in  it— programs  from  theatres,  advertise¬ 
ments  of  plays  and  pictures,  and  anything  that  you  consider 
might  be  of  value  to  you  in  your  study  of  the  stage. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  List  all  the  present  and  future  values  a  good  notebook  and 
scrapbook  might  have  for  you  as  a  student  of  the  drama. 

2.  What  makes  a  really  fine  notebook  and  scrapbook? 

3.  What  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  having  these  books 
required  from  every  student  before  any  credit  for  the  course  is 
given? 

4.  What  are  some  arguments  for  having  them  an  elective  part 
of  the  work  receiving  a  great  deal  of  extra  credit? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  keeping  note¬ 
books?  Make  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  these  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  overcome. 

6.  What  are  some  ways  in  which  you  can  best  express  your 
own  individuality  in  a  notebook  and  scrapbook?  Why  is  it  im¬ 
portant  that  you  do  so? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  qualities  you 
think  every  person  should  cultivate,  and  classify  them  in  some 
definite  way.  For  example: 

Physical 

Health,  good  posture,  cleanliness,  grace,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  pleasing  voice,  good  diction,  etc. 

Mental 

Imagination,  concentration,  memory,  a  sense  of  humor, 
etc. 

Social 

Tact,  sympathy,  sincerity,  dependability,  honesty,  etc. 

2.  Write  a  detailed  discussion  on  how  you  think  dramatics 
can  be  of  value  as  a  means  of  developing  your  own  personality. 
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3.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  your  favorite  character,  either 
in  real  life  or  literature,  and  explain  what  qualities  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  you. 

4.  Reread  the  section  in  Franklin’s  Autobiography  in  which  he 
tells  how  he  made  a  chart  of  the  qualities  he  wished  to  encourage 
in  his  own  personality.  Make  one  for  yourself,  in  which  you  list 
the  characteristics  you  feel  you  need  to  develop,  such  as  good 
temper,  punctuality,  modesty,  courtesy,  etc.  Select  one  of  them 
and  focus  on  it,  putting  a  mark  against  it  every  time  you  violate 
it;  keep  on  until  you  have  gone  a  week  without  a  black  mark. 
Then  take  up  another  one.  Do  not  undertake  this  chart  unless 
you  are  strong  enough  to  keep  it  up  accurately  for  whatever 
period  you  determine  upon. 

5.  Plan  your  notebooks  and  scrapbooks,  dividing  them  for  the 
various  phases  of  the  work  and  deciding  upon  the  general  style 
which  you  will  follow  in  them.  Determine  to  keep  them  up  to 
date,  and  then  put  your  determination  into  effect  by  entering 
in  them  every  piece  of  work  as  you  come  to  it,  not  delaying  until 
the  week  before  the  books  are  due! 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  all  the  articles,  poems,  short  sayings, 
etc.,  which  you  find  in  your  reading  dealing  in  any  way  with 
the  question  of  personality  development.  Put  it  in  either  your 
notebook  or  scrapbook. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  PLAY  AND  ITS  STRUCTURE 

In  the  world  of  the  theatre,  “the  play’s  the  thing.’’  Vivified 
by  the  actors,  expressed  through  the  mediums  of  color,  light, 
and  movement  against  the  background  of  stage  and  scenery, 
and  unified  by  the  creative  genius  of  the  director,  the  play 
itself  is  the  essential  core  about  which  the  art  of  the  theatre 
must  be  centered. 

The  only  true  test  of  the  success  of  a  play  is  the  emotional 
response  it  arouses  in  the  audience,  although  of  course  a  fine 
play  can  fail  to  arouse  that  response  because  it  is  inade¬ 
quately  produced,  or  a  poor  play  may  be  so  successfully 
acted  and  staged  that  it  meets  the  test.  However,  the  great 
dramas  of  the  world  have  survived  because  the  plays  them¬ 
selves  were  great  enough  to  rise  above  inadequate  produc¬ 
tion.  Today  a  play  must  be  more  carefully  written  than  ever 
before,  for  practically  every  one  that  achieves  even  slight 
success  in  production  is  now  published  in  printed  form  and 
reaches  the  vast  audience  of  readers  who  may  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  its  presentation. 

What  Is  a  Play? — It  is  a  story  written  to  be  produced  on 
a  stage  before  an  audience.  It  must  therefore  present  inter¬ 
esting  people  involved  in  interesting  situations  against  an 
interesting  background.  A  great  drama  lays  bare  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  caught  at  crises  in  their  lives;  their 
reactions  at  these  crucial  moments  must  not  only  arouse 
definite  emotional  response  from  the  onlooker  or  reader  but 
also  depict  a  fundamental  truth.  Even  very  slight  plays, 
written  merely  to  entertain,  must  present  people  in  amusing 
or  exciting  situations  in  which  they  reveal  themselves  by 
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their  actions.  In  every  play,  a  problem  is  presented  which 
must  be  solved  by  the  leading  characters;  usually  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  conflict  arising  from  the  relationships  between 
human  beings. 

The  drama  is  the  most  thrilling  form  of  literature  because, 
when  we  see  a  play  or  visualize  it  as  we  read  it,  we  lose  our¬ 
selves  in  the  experiences  of  others,  and  we  sorrow  and  re¬ 
joice  in  their  defeats  or  triumphs  because  the  characters 
have  become  living  human  beings  to  us.  The  fiction  writer 
can  use  descriptive  passages  and  philosophical  discussion  to 
present  his  characters,  but  the  dramatist  is  dependent  for 
both  character  portrayal  and  plot  development  solely  upon 
dialogue  condensed  into  swiftly  culminating  action.  He 
must  unfold  before  our  eyes  a  closely  related  sequence  of 
events,  reaching  a  dramatic  climax,  working  out  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  and  bringing  out  a  definite  idea.  In  other  words, 
a  play  has  the  four  narrative  essentials — setting,  plot,  char¬ 
acters,  and  theme — presented  by  means  of  dialogue  and  ac¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  elements  of  conflict  and  suspense  arouse 
a  definite  emotional  response  on  the  part  of  the  onlookers. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Give  examples  of  successful  plays  and  pictures  you  have 
seen  in  which  the  play  interested  you  more  than  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.  What  was  the  problem  presented  in  each  of  them? 

2.  Give  examples  of  successful  plays  and  pictures  you  have 
seen  in  which  the  acting  and  staging  accounted  for  their  suc¬ 
cess,  rather  than  the  plays  themselves. 

3.  Under  the  star  system  in  which  individual  actors  are  ex¬ 
ploited,  do  you  think  the  plays  are  likely  to  be  of  value  in 
themselves? 

4.  Give  examples  of  poor  plays  that  have  been  written  merely 
to  feature  a  star. 

5.  Give  examples  of  good  plays  that  have  made  unknown 
actors  famous. 
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6.  Can  you  name  any  plays  or  pictures  which  appealed  to  you 
mainly  because  of  the  scenic  background? 

7.  Did  you  enjoy  George  Arliss  more  in  Old  English  or  in 
The  Millionaire ?  Why? 

8.  Name  a  play  closely  associated  with  each  of  the  following 
stars:  John  Barrymore,  Walter  Hampden,  Katharine  Cornell, 
Paul  Robeson. 

9.  What  plays  or  pictures  have  made  you  laugh  or  cry?  Why? 

The  Setting 

Exposition  of  the  Setting. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
rise  of  the  curtain,  the  audience  must  know  what  kind  of  a 
play  is  being  presented,  where  and  when  it  is  taking  place, 
who  are  the  leading  characters,  and  in  what  situation  they 
are  placed.  These  facts  constitute  the  setting  of  the  play,  and 
the  process  of  putting  them  before  us  is  called  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  In  a  skillfully  written  play  this  exposition  is  brief  and 
unobtrusive  and  we  find  out  the  where,  when,  why,  and  who 
without  realizing  that  we  have  been  told  anything.  Today 
the  time  and  place  are  usually  printed  clearly  on  a  program, 
but  the  text  of  the  play  should  present  the  complete  set¬ 
ting,  in  addition  to  such  extraneous  statements. 

Sometimes  the  author  merely  states  the  facts — Shakespeare 
did  this  many  times  because  he  had  no  scenery  to  show  the 
place  and  no  programs  to  give  information.  In  As  You  Like 
It,  Rosalind  says,  “Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden”;  in 
Twelfth  Night,  the  Captain  says  to  Viola,  “This  is  Illyria, 
lady,”  and  the  entire  scene  (Act  I,  Scene  2)  which  follows  is 
the  statement  of  what  has  just  happened  to  the  leading  char¬ 
acters.  Modern  scenery  and  lighting  offer  subtle  means  of 
bringing  out  the  setting. 

Antecedent  Action. — Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  setting  is  the  preliminary  situation  or  antecedent  action 
— the  presentation  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  the  leading  characters  before  the  action  of  the  play 
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begins,  and  which  have  placed  them  in  the  positions  in 
which  we  find  them  when  the  curtain  rises. 

Sometimes  a  playwright  conveys  this  information  to  his 
audience  by  having  minor  characters  talk  about  the  main 
ones,  revealing  the  preliminary  situation  and  beginning  the 
action.  This  is  the  method  used  in  the  first  act  of  Beau 
Brummell,  by  Clyde  Fitch.  In  the  following  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mortimer,  the  Beau’s  confidential  valet,  and  Kath¬ 
leen,  his  sweetheart,  note  what  we  learn  about  the  characters 
of  the  play,  the  situation  they  are  in,  and  the  problem  facing 
them.  Can  you  prophesy  some  of  the  important  events  in  the 
play?  Do  you  think  the  setting  is  modern? 

Mortimer.  .  .  .  Well,  what  do  you  want,  you  little  minx? 

Kathleen.  Minx  indeed!  I  dropped  in  to  find  out  what’s  your 
intentions.  .  .  .  Now,  is  it  marriage  with  you,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
or  is  it  a  breaking  off,  Mr.  Mortimer?  Am  I  to  be  worn  in  your 
coat  like  a  flower  and  thrown  aside  when  I  am  withered,  or  am 
I  to  be  pressed  in  the  album  of  your  affections,  Mr.  Mortimer? 
I  own  there  is  an  air  about  Mr.  Brummell,  and  I  should  not  be 
averse  to  a  connection  with  the  family. 

Mortimer.  And  I  mean  you  shall  have  it,  Kathleen,  for  you 
would  become  our  position.  But  the  fact  is,  I  can’t  afford  to 
marry  while  Mr.  Brummell’s  money  matters  are  so  bad.  I  tell 
you,  his  social  position  is  like  a  halo,— it  is  glory  all  round  him, 
but  there’s  a  hollow  in  the  middle. 

Kathleen.  Mr.  Mortimer!  We  must  marry  Mr.  Brummell! 
First,  we  must  procure  a  list  of  heiresses. 

Mortimer.  I  understand  there  is  a  heap  of  money  in  your 
family. 

Kathleen.  But  there’s  one  obstacle— Miss  Marianna’s  affec¬ 
tions  are  already  engaged. 

Mortimer.  Indeed,  to  whom? 

Kathleen.  That’s  what  I  can’t  find  out.  The  divvle  never 
signs  any  of  his  letters.  I  can  promise  you  one  thing,  he  isn’t 
very  high,  and  Miss  Marianna’s  father  has  forbid  him  the  house, 
and  swears  she  shan’t  have  him.  Mr.  Vincent,  oh,  ho!  he’s  all 
for  position  and  fashion. 

Mortimer.  Then  Mr.  Vincent  would  be  glad  to  marry  her  to 
Mr.  Brummell.  We’ll  enlist  him  on  our  side.  Now  there  are 
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two  difficulties  with  Mr.  Brummell— first,  he  is  just  at  present 
very  friendly  with  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.  Still  I  think  we  can  get  him 
out  of  that  predicament,  and  then  you  see  Mr.  Brummell  is  so 
demmed  particular,— the  young  lady  must  be  correct  to  a  hair 
in  every  respect. 

Kathleen.  Lord,  Mr.  Monty,  you  needn’t  worry  yourself 
about  that;  ar’n’t  I  in  her  service?  And  what’s  the  matter  with 
me?  She’s  very  much  a  la  mud  and  correct  in  every  particular. 


Mortimer.  .  .  .  What  are  you  doing  out  at  this  time  of  day? 

Kathleen.  Why,  Miss  Marianna  sent  me  over  an  hour  back 
with  this  letter  for  her  young  gentleman.  They  correspond 
through  me;  faith,  I’m  turned  into  a  regular  post  bag.  But  I’m 
afraid  I’ve  missed  him  this  time. 

Mortimer.  You  will  have  to  miss  him  quite  regularly  when 
we  begin  to  break  it  off  between  your  young  mistress  and  her 
lover,  and  supplant  him  with  my  gentleman. 

Mood  and  Atmosphere. — The  setting  must  also  establish 
the  mood  and  atmosphere  of  the  play.  The  actors  who  open 
the  play,  aided  of  course  by  the  scenery  and  lighting,  must 
make  clear  whether  the  play  is  to  be  frivolous  or  serious. 
They  set  its  “tempo,”  as  we  call  it,  as  much  by  the  rapidity 
and  manner  of  their  speech  as  by  the  words  they  say. 

Modern  playwrights  are  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  unique 
devices  to  catch  the  immediate  attention  of  the  audience  on 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  and  to  present  the  characters  and  pre¬ 
liminary  situation.  In  the  original  production  of  Grand 
Hotel,  by  Vicki  Baum,  the  curtain  rises  on  a  dead  black 
stage;  immediately  lights  “spot”  a  telephone  operator  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  busily  making  connections;  then  one  by 
one  the  leading  characters  of  the  play  are  “spotted”  in  tele¬ 
phone  booths,  each  one  revealing,  by  fragments  of  conver¬ 
sation,  his  identity  and  individual  problems.  For  example, 
a  young  baron  is  pleading  for  more  money  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  project  of  stealing  a  valuable  necklace  from  a  dancer; 
a  meanly  dressed  man,  who  has  been  told  by  his  doctor  that 
he  will  die  very  soon,  is  arranging  to  close  all  his  insurance 
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policies  and  other  business  affairs  in  order  to  spend  his  last 
days  grandly;  the  maid  of  the  famous  dancer  who  owns  the 
necklace  announces  that  her  mistress  will  not  dance  that 
night — thus  we  meet  the  characters  in  turn.  In  The  Trial  of 
Mary  Dugan,  by  Bayard  Veiller,  no  front  curtain  is  used; 
the  stage  is  a  courtroom,  and  the  clerk,  reporters,  and  on¬ 
lookers  drift  in,  revealing  the  preliminary  situation  as  they 
chat  casually  with  each  other. 

Sometimes  a  prologue  is  employed,  usually  to  depict  some 
crucial  event  which  occurred  long  before  the  action  of  the 
play  begins.  In  Romance,  by  Edward  Sheldon,  the  prologue 
shows  the  old  minister  telling  the  younger  man  of  his  love 
affair  with  an  actress,  and  the  play  itself  is  this  affair. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Answer  the  following  questions  concerning  each  of  the 
plays  given  here,  judging  solely  by  these  opening  passages: 

(a)  What  is  the  mood  of  the  play? 

(b)  What  is  the  preliminary  situation? 

(c)  Has  the  exposition  stopped  and  the  action  begun?  If  so, 
at  what  point  did  the  action  start? 

(d)  Do  you  think  you  would  enjoy  reading  the  rest  of  the 
play?  Why? 

(e)  Are  you  interested  more  keenly  in  the  people  themselves 
or  in  what  they  are  saying? 

(f)  Can  you  pick  out  any  sentences  in  which  the  playwright 
is  actually  stating  the  who,  when,  where,  and  why? 

(g)  Which  one  of  these  settings  arouses  your  interest  most? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  written? 

(h)  What  do  we  learn  of  the  characters,  the  problem  facing 
them,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  play,  the  purpose  of  the  title? 

2.  Describe  the  stage  setting,  lighting  effects,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  characters,  judging  solely  by  the  opening  passages. 

(a)  The  Maker  of  Dreams ,  by  Oliphant  Down 

Pierrot  (sings) .  “Baby,  don’t  wait  for  the  moon, 

She  is  caught  in  a  tangle  of  boughs; 
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And  mellow  and  musical  June 

Is  saying  ‘Good-night’  to  the  cows.” 

Ugh!  How  cold  it  is.  My  feet  are  like  ice. 

Pierrette.  Here  are  your  slippers.  I  put  them  down  to  warm. 

Pierrot.  ‘‘Baby,  don’t  wait  for  the  moon, 

She  will  put  out  her  tongue  and  grimace; 

And  mellow  and  musical  June 

Is  pinning  the  stars  in  their  place.” 

Isn’t  tea  ready  yet? 

Pierrette.  Nearly.  Only  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boil. 

Pierrot.  How  cold  it  was  in  the  market-place  today!  I  don’t 
believe  I  sang  at  all  well.  I  can’t  sing  in  the  cold. 

Pierrette.  Ah,  you’re  like  the  kettle.  He  can’t  sing  when  he’s 
cold  either.  Hurry  up,  Mr.  Kettle,  if  you  please. 

Pierrot.  I  wish  it  were  in  love  with  the  sound  of  its  own 
voice. 

Pierrette.  I  believe  it  is.  Now  it’s  singing  like  a  bird.  We’ll 
make  tea  with  the  nightingale’s  tongue.  Come  along. 

Pierrot.  I  wonder.  She  had  beauty,  she  had  form,  but  had  she 
soul? 

Pierrette.  Come  and  be  cheerful  instead  of  grumbling  there 
by  the  fire. 

Pierrot.  I  was  thinking. 

Pierrette.  Come  and  have  tea.  When  you  sit  by  the  fire, 
thoughts  only  fly  up  the  chimney. 

Pierrot.  The  whole  world’s  a  chimney-piece.  Give  the  people 
a  thing  as  worthless  as  paper,  and  it  catches  fire  in  them  and 
makes  a  stir;  but  real  thought,  they  let  it  go  up  with  the  smoke. 

Pierrette.  Cheer  up,  Pierrot.  See  how  thick  I’ve  spread  the 
butter. 

Pierrot.  You’re  always  cheerful. 

Pierrette.  I  try  to  be  happy. 

Pierrot.  Ugh. 

Pierrette.  Tea  all  right? 

Pierrot.  Middling. 

Pierrette.  Only  middling!  I’ll  pour  you  out  some  fresh. 

Pierrot.  Oh,  it’s  all  right!  How  you  do  worry  a  fellow! 

Pierrette.  Heigh-ho!  Shall  I  chain  up  that  big  black  dog? 

Pierrot.  I  say,  did  you  see  that  girl  today? 

Pierrette.  Whereabouts? 

Pierrot.  Standing  by  the  horsetrough.  With  a  fine  air,  and  a 
string  of  great  beads. 
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Pierrette.  I  didn’t  see  her. 

Pierrot.  I  did,  though.  And  she  saw  me.  Watched  me  all 
the  time  I  was  singing,  and  clapped  her  hands  like  anything 
each  time.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  have  a  soul 
as  well  as  such  beautiful  coloring. 

Pierrette.  She  was  made  up! 

Pierrot.  I’m  sure  she  was  not.  And  how  do  you  know?  You 
didn’t  see  her. 

Pierrette.  Perhaps  I  did  see  her. 

Pierrot.  Now,  look  here,  Pierrette,  it’s  no  good  your  being 
jealous.  When  you  and  I  took  on  this  show  business,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  just  partners  and  nothing  more.  If  I  see  anyone  I 
want  to  marry  I  shall  marry  ’em.  And  if  you  see  anyone  who 
wants  to  marry  you,  you  can  marry  ’em. 

Pierrette.  I’m  not  jealous!  It’s  absurd! 

(b)  Sham,  by  Frank  G.  Tompkins 

Thief.  Good  evening.  (Pause)  Good  evening,  good  evening. 
(Pause)  Can’t  say  I  expected  you  home  so  soon.  Was  the  play 
an  awful  bore?  (Pause)  We-e-11,  can’t  one  of  you  speak?  I  can 
carry  on  a  conversation  alone,  but  the  question-and-answer 
method  is  usually  preferred.  If  one  of  you  will  ask  me  how  I  do, 
we  might  get  a  step  farther. 

Clara.  You— you—  You’re  a  thief! 

Thief.  Exactly.  And  you,  madame?  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
I  presume.  Or  are  you  another  thief?  The  traditional  one  that 
it  takes  to  catch  the  first? 

Clara.  This— this  is  our  house.  Charles,  why  don’t  you  do 
something?  Don’t  stand  there  like  a— Make  him  go  away!  Tell 
him  he  mustn’t  take  anything.  What  have  you  taken?  Give 
it  to  me  instantly.  How  dare  you!  Charles,  take  it  away  from 
him. 

Charles.  I  say,  old  chap,  you’d  better  clear  out.  We’ve  come 
home.  You  know  you  can’t— come  now,  give  it  up.  Be  sensible. 
I  don’t  want  to  use  force - 

Thief.  I  don’t  want  you  to. 

Charles.  If  you’ve  got  anything  of  ours— We  aren’t  helpless, 
you  know.  (He  starts  to  draw  something  black  and  shiny  from 
his  overcoat  pocket.) 

Thief.  Let’s  see  those  glasses.  Give  them  here.  Perhaps  they’re 
better  than  mine.  Fine  cases.  Humph.  Window  glass.  Take  them 
back.  You’re  not  armed,  you  know.  I  threw  your  revolver  down 
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the  colcl-air  shaft.  Never  carry  one  myself— in  business  hours. 
Yours  were  in  the  bottom  of  your  bureau  drawer.  Bad  shape 
those  bureau  drawers  were  in.  Nice  and  neat  on  top;  rat’s  nest 
below.  Shows  up  your  character  in  great  shape,  old  man.  Always 
tell  your  man  by  his  bureau  drawers.  Didn’t  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  a  thief  might  drop  in  on  you  some  night?  What  would  he 
think  of  you? 

Charles.  I  don’t  think - 

Thief.  You  should.  I  said  to  myself  when  I  opened  that 
drawer:  “They  put  up  a  great  surface,  but  they’re  shams.  Prob¬ 
ably  streak  that  runs  through  everything  they  do.” 

(c)  In  the  Darkness,  by  Dan  Totheroh 

Bess.  Don’t  do  you  no  good,  sighin’  an’  takin’  on. 

Lissie.  I’m  sick  an’  tired  of  it  all. 

Bess.  If  you’d  set  yourself  out  to  try  an’  find  what’s  really  the 
matter  with  him,  ’stead  of  moanin’  about  it,  you’d  be  better  off, 

Lissie.  Ain’t  I  tried  to  find  out?  Ain’t  I  asked  him  time  an' 
time  again?  Ain’t  I  almost  gotten  down  on  my  knees  to  him? 
I  can’t  do  no  more. 

Bess.  It  ain’t  like  Nathan  to  be  so  stubborn.  It  ain’t  like 
Nathan  a  tall.  Maw  alius  said  that  she  could  do  with  Nathan 
more  than  with  any  of  us  children.  I  remember  how  maw  uster 
say,  “Nathan,  do  this,”  an’  “Nathan,  do  that,”  an’  he’d  go  right 
along  an’  do  it  without  no  back-talk  or  nothin’.  He  was  never 
close  with  his  tongue,  neither.  He  alius  told  everything.  Why,  I 
remember  the  night  he  asked  you  to  marry  him.  It  was  the  night 
of  the  awful  black  frost.  He  came  right  in  an’  says,  “Maw,  I 
hev  asked  Lissie  Hartwell  to  marry  me”— jest  simple,  like  that. 
He’s  altogether  different  now. 

Lissie.  Yes.  He  ain’t  the  same  Nathan  who  stood  up  so  straight 
beside  me  in  the  church.  Of  course,  you’re  all  thinkin’  it’s  my 
fault. 

Bess.  No,  thar  ain’t  no  tellin’  whose  fault  it  is.  The  winter 
was  so  hard  an’  he  had  the  trouble  with  the  horses— an’  then 
what  happened  two  years  ago - 

Lissie.  He  didn’t  love  our  baby  no  more  than  me!  Why,  when 
they  was  buryin’  her,  didn’t  he  stand  an’  look  cold-like,  his  eyes 
hard  as  rocks,  not  a  tear  in  ’em?  He  walked  clear  back  to  the 
house,  right  after,  an’  I  had  to  ride  on  Roger’s  hoss,  I  was 
that  weak. 

Bess.  Still  we  oughter  to  be  patient  with  him. 
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Lissie.  Patient  with  him!  Patient  with  a  man  who’s  took  to 
drinkin’? 

Bess.  It  ain’t  like  Nathan  to  drink.  He  hated  it  so  in  paw. 
He  uster  say  to  us,  “Thar’s  one  thing  I  won’t  do  an’  that’s 
drink.”  Alius  he  said  that.  Besides  thar  ain’t  no  likker  round 
here. 

Lissie.  I’ve  smelled  it  on  him.  He  must  have  a  jug  of  it  some¬ 
where  hid.  He  was  stumblin’ - 

Bess.  He  works  so  fast,  that’s  why.  He  wants  to  git  that  seed 
in  the  worst  way.  Seem’s  like  something’s  walkin’  behind  him, 
tellin’  him  to  git  that  seed  in. 

Lissie.  All  that’s  on  his  mind  is  work.  He  talks  work  in  his 
sleep,  plowin’  an’  gettin’  that  seed  sowed.  In  the  evenin’s  he  uster 
be  so  nice  with  me  .  .  .  he’d  read  to  me,  sometimes,  if  he  wasn’t 
too  tired. 

Bess.  Nathan  larned  himself  to  read.  He  wanted  to  larn  me 
but  I  never  had  no  time  what  with  cookin’  an’  helpin’  maw. 

Lissie.  He  was  lamin’  me  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped.  I 
wanted  to  larn.  I  liked  it,  but  when  I’d  ask  him,  he’d  git  mad. 
Waal,  thar  ain’t  no  use  in  talkin’. 

The  Plot 

The  Initial  Incident. — The  plot  of  the  play  is  the  series 
of  related  events  which  take  place  before  our  eyes.  Its  de¬ 
velopment  begins  with  the  initial  incident,  or  the  first  thing 
that  happens  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  play  depends.  This 
initial  incident  should  be  clear  cut  and  definitely  interest¬ 
ing,  and  it  should  come  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  play  as 
possible  in  order  that  suspense  may  be  aroused  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  may  ask,  “What  will  happen  next?”  Do  not  confuse  the 
initial  incident  with  the  events  introduced  by  the  author  to 
bring  the  preliminary  situation  before  the  audience.  For 
example,  in  Julius  Ccesar,  the  first  scene,  in  which  the  people 
and  the  patricians  are  discussing  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  and  arguing  about  the  decoration  of  the  statues 
for  the  triumphal  march,  presents  the  preliminary  situation 
in  which  we  discover  the  political  factions  in  Rome.  The 
initial  incident  comes  when  the  soothsayer  cries  out  to  Caesar, 
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“Beware  the  Ides  of  March”;  at  that  point  suspense  is  aroused 
in  the  immediate  events  of  the  plot. 

The  Rising  Action. — -The  rising  action  is-  the  series  of 
events  which  follow  the  initial  incident.  Two  Crooks  and  a 
Lady ,  by  Eugene  Pillot,  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  an 
exceedingly  popular  play  for  Little  Theatres  and  high  schools 
largely  because  of  the  exciting  plot.  In  the  exposition  we 
learn  that  Mrs.  Simms-Vane,  an  old  woman  who  is  helplessly 
paralyzed,  owns  a  diamond  necklace,  and  that  Miller  and 
Lucille,  two  young  crooks,  have  come  to  steal  it,  after  ar¬ 
ranging  that  she  be  left  alone  in  the  room  where  she  keeps  it. 
The  rising  action  begins  when  Miller  demands  the  “Thirty- 
three.”  Mrs.  Simms-Vane  warns  them  that  she  will  never 
tell  them  where  it  is  and  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  to 
come  in  conflict  with  her.  When  Miller  fails  to  find  the  neck¬ 
lace  he  threatens  to  shoot  her,  but  she  merely  smiles  and  says 
she  would  gladly  die  but  that  the  shot  would  make  a  noise 
and  they  could  not  continue  their  search;  when  he  attempts 
to  force  her  to  speak  by  squeezing  her  hand  with  pliers,  she 
does  not  weaken  from  the  pain,  but  Lucille  becomes  hysteri¬ 
cal  at  the  sight  of  blood  and  makes  him  stop.  Mrs.  Simms- 
Vane  then  orders  Lucille  to  bring  her  some  hot  milk,  and  in 
her  absence  flatters  and  bribes  Miller  into  a  promise  to  take 
nothing  else  from  the  house  if  she  will  let  him  have  the 
necklace  on  the  understanding  that  she  may  buy  it  back  at 
25  per  cent  more  than  its  appraised  value;  he  takes  it  from 
her  neck  where  she  has  been  wearing  it,  but  steals  a  gold 
stampbox  and  is  seen  by  Mrs.  Simms-Vane  in  the  mirror 
when  he  does  so.  She  then  reveals  to  Lucille  that  he  has  the 
diamonds  and  points  out  the  revolver  on  the  table;  they  both 
leap  for  it  and  "Lucille  gets  it,  crying  that  he  has  double- 
crossed  her.  This  is  the  rising  action  of  the  play;  every  event 
has  been  the  outcome  of  the  preceding  one,  building  up  the 
suspense  to  the  highest  point  of  interest,  which  will  un- 
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doubtedly  determine  whether  Mrs.  Simms-Vane  will  be  the 
victor. 

The  Climax. — The  turning  point  of  the  play,  toward 
which  the  rising  action  builds,  is  the  climax — the  highest 
point  of  interest  in  the  play.  The  climax  is  the  crucial  test 
of  a  play,  the  event  for  which  the  audience  has  been  waiting. 
You  remember  the  dramatic  climax  in  Shakespeare’s  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.  In  the  rising  action  several  plots  have  been 
developed:  Antonio  has  borrowed  money  for  Bassanio  from 
Shylock,  signing  the  bond  that  a  pound  of  his  flesh  will  be 
forfeit  if  he  fails  to  return  the  money  in  a  given  time;  with 
the  borrowed  sum,  Bassanio  has  been  enabled  to  enter  the 
competition  for  the  hand  of  Portia,  which  centers  about  the 
choice  of  one  of  three  caskets;  he  has  won  her  and  they  have 
been  married;  in  the  meantime  all  of  Antonio’s  ships  have 
been  lost  and  Shylock  has  demanded  the  pound  of  flesh; 
Portia  has  disguised  herself  as  a  young  lawyer,  and,  unrecog¬ 
nized  by  her  husband,  has  pled  for  Antonio’s  life,  having  of¬ 
fered  three  times  the  sum  of  money  for  his  release;  Shylock 
has  refused  and  has  sharpened  his  knife;  Antonio  has  said 
farewell  to  his  friends  and  Shylock  has  started  forward,  when 
Portia  lifts  her  hand  and  says,  “Tarry  a  little;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else.”  At  that  instant  the  action  turns  and  the  climax 
has  been  reached. 

The  Falling  Action. — The  falling  action — the  series  of 
events  which  follow  the  climax — may  in  a  long  play  take  a 
whole  act  or  even  two,  but  in  a  one-act  play  it  is  usually 
much  condensed.  The  falling  action  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  play  to  write,  as  the  dramatist  must  keep  up 
the  suspense  until  the  final  curtain.  Many  plays  “flop”  on 
Broadway  because  the  action  after  the  climax  is  without  in¬ 
terest.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  Shakespeare  keeps  up 
the  suspense  by  having  Portia  in  the  guise  of  the  lawyer 
persuade  Bassanio  to  give  her  the  ring  which  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  him  and  which  he  had  sworn  never  to  part 
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with;  her  assumed  anger  and  his  distress  after  their  return 
home  hold  the  audience  until  the  play  is  successfully 
completed. 

The  falling  action  is  sometimes  called  the  denouement  be¬ 
cause  in  it  all  the  intricacies  of  the  plot  are  straightened  out 
j  and  a  logical  conclusion  is  reached.  The  end  of  the  play  must 
be  the  outcome  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  characters 
must  receive  their  just  deserts.  If  this  principle  of  poetic 
justice  is  violated,  the  audience  leaves  the  theatre  dissatisfied. 

Elements  of  the  Plot. — A  number  of  elements  are  involved 
in  the  plot  development  of  plays.  First  of  all,  there  must 
always  be  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  leading  characters, 
or  a  conflict  to  be  fought  between  two  forces.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  or  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  must  be  un¬ 
certain  in  order  to  hold  the  interest.  With  the  opposing 
forces  consequently  evenly  balanced,  the  demands  made  upon 
the  leading  characters  are  great.  The  suspense  thus  aroused 
increases  in  intensity  until  the  climax  is  reached  and  the 
problem  solved  or  the  conflict  ended.  The  clash  of  wills  or 
wits,  strong  human  interest,  and  logically  concluded  series  of 
exciting  or  entertaining  events  determine  the  success  of  the 
plot  of  a  play. 

Let  us  look  at  the  plots  of  some  well  known  plays  to  see 
what  problems  are  presented  and  how  they  are  met. 

Antigone,  by  Sophocles,  is  considered  by  many  people  to 
be  the  greatest  drama  of  all  time.  Antigone  is  the  daughter 
of  the  former  king  of  Thebes;  her  uncle  Creon  is  now  the 
ruler,  and  her  two  brothers  have  been  slain  in  a  civil  war. 
Creon  has  decreed  that  the  one  who  fought  for  him  shall 
receive  honorable  funeral  rites,  but  that  the  other  shall  re¬ 
main  unburied.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the  soul  of  a  body 
not  properly  buried  would  wander  through  eternity  instead 
of  finding  peace  after  death.  Antigone’s  problem  is  that  she 
will  be  entombed  alive  if  she  buries  her  brother  with  the 
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sacrificial  rites  ordained  by  the  gods.  Against  all  persuasion, 
she  does  bury  her  brother  and  bravely  meets  her  death. 

In  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  a  jolly  English  comedy  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  de¬ 
cides  to  win  a  bashful  young  man  who  is  speechless  before 
ladies  but  most  charming  with  servant  girls.  Her  problem  is 
to  overcome  this  prejudice,  so  she  disguises  herself  as  a  bar¬ 
maid,  thereby  stooping  to  conquer,  and  wins  his  love. 

In  Disraeli,  made  famous  on  stage  and  screen  by  George 
Arliss,  the  conflict  is  between  Disraeli  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  English  government  for  the  rights  to  the  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  he  wins  it  by  brilliant  manoeuvres. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Select  a  picture  the  majority  of  the  class  has  seen  recently. 
Pick  out  the  initial  incident,  five  events  in  the  rising  action,  the 
climax,  and  the  events  in  the  falling  action.  Did  it  end  as  you 
expected?  How  was  the  suspense  kept  up  through  the  action? 
State  the  problem  presented.  Was  there  a  definite  conflict?  If  so, 
between  what  forces? 

2.  Summarize,  in  not  more  than  four  sentences  each,  the 
plots  of  three  pictures  or  plays  you  have  enjoyed. 

g.  Give  examples  of  the  following:  a  play  in  which  you  think 
the  characters  did  not  get  their  just  deserts;  one  in  which  the 
climax  was  not  developed  by  means  of  sustained  suspense;  one 
in  which  you  lost  interest  long  before  the  end  was  reached.  Point 
out  where  the  weakness  in  the  plot  development  lay  in  each 
case. 

4.  Grand  Hotel  depicts  a  few  of  the  events  of  one  night  in  a 
large  hotel.  A  young  baron  has  become  involved  with  criminals; 
in  trying  to  steal  a  pearl  necklace  from  a  beautiful  dancer  he 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him,  and  he  promises  to  join 
her  on  an  early  morning  train;  he  is  killed  in  trying  to  get  the 
necessary  money  to  break  his  connections  with  the  criminals. 
The  last  scene  is  in  the  lobby  of  hotel;  the  dancer  has  not  been 
told  of  her  lover’s  death,  and  at  last  leaves  for  the  train,  giving 
directions  that  he  must  follow  her.  For  the  sake  of  the  play  and 
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the  audience,  do  you  think  she  should  have  heard  of  his  death 
before  the  play  closed?  Justify  your  answer.  Why  do  you  think 
the  author  did  not  have  the  audience  see  her  reaction  to  the 
tragic  news? 

5.  In  the  great  play  Saint  Joan,  Shaw  added  an  epilogue  show¬ 
ing  what  would  have  happened  to  Joan  and  the  other  leading 
characters  if  she  had  come  back  to  earth  twenty  years  later.  Do 
you  think  he  should  have  ended  the  play  with  her  death  at  the 
stake  instead  of  with  the  epilogue?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  State  the  problem  presented  in  each  of  the  following  plays 
and  pictures:  City  Lights,  Svengali ,  The  Virginian,  Cimarron, 
Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and 
Nothing  But  the  Truth. 

7.  David  Garrick,  the  great  English  actor,  gave  Romeo  and 
Juliet  a  happy  ending.  Do  you  think  he  was  justified  in  doing 
so?  Why? 

The  Characters 

Importance  of  Strong  Characters. — Nothing  in  the  world 
is  as  interesting  as  people;  and  so,  since  the  drama  is  a  picture 
of  life,  either  as  it  is  or  as  we  should  like  it  to  be,  the  human 
beings  as  we  see  them  involved  in  the  particular  combina¬ 
tion  of  events  set  forth  by  the  playwright  usually  determine 
the  chief  interest  of  the  play.  The  main  characters  about 
whom  the  action  centers  naturally  hold  our  attention;  but 
in  a  well  written  play,  the  minor  ones  who  assist  in  working 
out  the  main  issue,  and  even  those  in  the  background  used 
largely  to  create  atmosphere,  are  all  living  people,  each  one 
an  individual.  In  drawing  these  minor  characters,  the  dra¬ 
matist  may  resort  to  stage  types  which  every  audience  will 
accept  without  question — the  butler,  the  detective,  the  Irish 
or  French  servant  girl,  the  policeman,  the  flapper.  This  is  a 
poor  practice,  however;  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
a  really  fine  play  and  a  tawdry  one  is  that  a  great  dramatist 
creates  living  characters,  while  a  poor  one  presents  merely 
well  known  stage  types  in  more  or  less  interesting  situations. 
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Shakespeare,  for  example,  holds  his  position  as  the  foremost 
dramatist  of  the  world  because  he  created  magnificent  human 
beings — his  plots  were  seldom  original  or  especially  inter¬ 
esting  in  themselves.  The  characters  in  a  play  must  be  vivid, 
interesting  people  who  have  definite  desires  and  the  will 
power  to  struggle  to  attain  them.  Their  success  or  failure  is 
usually  determined  by  their  own  inherent  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness,  the  result  of  heredity  and  environment.  Skillful  play¬ 
wrights  almost  always  try  to  develop  a  character  by  stressing 
certain  dominant  traits  which  can  be  understood  by  the  aver¬ 
age  person  in  the  audience,  rather  than  depicting  subtle 
shades  of  personality. 

Methods  of  Characterization. — In  presenting  his  charac¬ 
ters,  the  playwright  reveals  them  chiefly  by  what  they  them¬ 
selves  say  and  do,  although  he  may  also  have  them  described 
by  other  people  in  the  play.  He  must  be  careful  that  all  that 
they  say  and  do  and  all  that  is  said  about  them  is  consistent 
throughout  the  play.  For  example,  if  the  minor  characters 
talk  about  how  brilliant  or  noble  the  hero  is,  the  audience 
will  be  disappointed  if  he  does  not  utter  a  brilliant  word  or 
do  a  noble  deed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  characterization  of  the  leading 
role,  The  Valiant,  by  Hall  and  Middlemass,  is  one  of  our 
finest  modern  one-act  plays.  We  first  see  the  hero  through 
the  eyes  of  the  warden  and  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary 
where  he  is  sentenced  to  meet  death  in  half  an  hour  for  a 
self-confessed  murder. 

The  Warden.  Was  he  quiet  when  you  left  him? 

Father  Daly.  Yes,  yes,  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  I  believe 
he’ll  stay  so  to  the  very  end. 

The  Warden.  You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  him.  Father;  I  never 
saw  such  nerve  in  all  my  life. 

Later  the  warden  says,  “He  pleaded  guilty  all  right,  but 
he  don’t  act  guilty.”  When  James  Dyke,  the  murderer,  is 
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brought  into  the  warden’s  office,  he  characterizes  himself 
dearly  in  one  speech: 

I  killed  a  man  and  I’m  not  sorry  for  it— that  is,  I’m  not  sorry  I 
killed  that  particular  person.  The  man  deserved  to  be  killed; 
he  wasn’t  fit  to  live.  It  was  my  duty  to  kill  him,  and  I 
did  it.  I’d  never  struck  a  man  in  anger  in  my  life,  but  when  I 
knew  what  that  fellow  had  done,  I  knew  I  had  to  kill  him,  and 
I  did  it,  deliberately  and  intentionally— and  carefully.  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing  and  I  haven’t  any  excuse— that  is,  I  haven’t 
any  excuse  that  satisfies  the  law.  Now,  I  learned  pretty  early  in 
life  that  whatever  you  do  in  this  world  you  have  to  pay  for  in 
one  way  or  another.  If  you  kill  a  man,  the  price  you  pay  is  this 
.  .  .  and  I’m  going  to  pay  it. 

Later  a  girl  comes  with  permission  to  see  if  Dyke  is  a  long- 
lost  brother.  When  describing  this  brother  to  the  warden  she 
says: 

He  used  to  play  games  with  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  tell  me  stories  .  .  .  especially  Shakespeare  stories.  .  .  .  But 
best  of  all,  he’d  learn  some  of  the  speeches  from  the  plays  them¬ 
selves.  He  liked  to  do  it— he  was  sure  he  was  going  to  be  an 
actor  or  something.  .  .  .  And  then  he’d  teach  some  of  the 
speeches  to  me  and  we’d  say  them  to  each  other. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  Dyke  denies  knowing 
either  the  girl  or  the  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  but  the 
audience  realizes  that  he  is  her  brother  when  he  sets  her 
mind  at  rest  by  telling  her  about  seeing  a  man  of  her  broth¬ 
er’s  name  die  a  hero’s  death  during  the  war.  Later  he  asks 
her  to  give  the  farewell  lines  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
when  she  has  gone  he  answers  them  in  Shakespeare’s  words. 
Then  when  the  warden  and  chaplain  are  taking  him  to  the 
death  chamber,  he  goes  bravely  to  his  death,  repeating  the 
lines  from  Julius  Ccesar, 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
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Shakespeare  and  the  older  dramatists  used  the  simple 
medium  of  the  soliloquy,  in  which  characters  could  talk 
about  themselves  and  their  motives  and  also  describe  other 
people.  Hamlet  says  in  Act  II,  Scene  2: 

...  Now  I  am  alone. 

O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I! 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here. 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann’d; 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in’s  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?  and  all  for  nothing! 

Yet  I 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing.  .  .  . 

Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband  in  Act  I,  Scene  5: 

...  Yet  I  do  fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Thou  wouldst  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it;  what  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win  .  .  . 

Cassius,  described  by  Caesar  as  having  “a  lean  and  hungry 
look,”  says  of  Brutus,  in  Act  I,  Scene  2; 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet  I  see 
Thy  honorable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed:  therefore,  it  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 

For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced? 

Today  the  tendency  is  to  avoid  direct  description  of  char¬ 
acters,  and  playwrights  endeavor  to  have  their  characters 
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reveal  themselves  unconsciously  as  human  beings  do  in 
real  life. 

In  the  following  passage  from  Zona  Gale’s  Neighbours, 
which  is  a  fine  picture  of  people  in  a  small  middle  western 
American  community,  the  characters  talk  about  themselves, 
but  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  show  traits  which  they 
do  not  realize  they  possess.  Point  out  the  various  qualities 
brought  out  by  each  of  the  three  characters  introduced. 
Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  them? 

Peter.  You  don’t  think  she— she  wouldn’t  want  anything  this 
morning,  would  she,  Mis’  Abel? 

Mis’  Abel.  Who’s  she?  Who  you  talking  about? 

Peter.  Why,  Inez. 

Mis’  Abel.  I  thought  it  was  Inez.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  in 
the  first  place?  I  hate  di-plomacy  in  man  or  beast. 

Peter.  Well,  then,  I’ll  say  it  now.  Mis’  Abel!  Why  don’t  she 
treat  me  right? 

Mis’  Abel.  Treat  you  right?  Why,  I  don’t  see  how  she  can. 
Near  as  I  can  make  out,  you  never  open  your  head  when  you’re 
with  her. 

Peter.  It’s  funny  about  me,  Mis’  Abel.  Honest,  I  dunno  what 
to  do  about  me  sometimes. 

Mis’  Abel.  Well,  stop  thinkin’  about  you  so  much. 

Peter.  I  do  try  to.  But  when  I  try  to  think  how  to  stop  my¬ 
self  thinking  about  myself  there’s  myself  thinkin’  about  me. 

Mis’  Abel.  Think  about  somethin’  else,  then!  You  can  stand 
and  talk  to  me  all  day.  I  don’t  see  why  you  can’t  talk  to  her. 

Peter.  I  could  talk  all  right  enough.  But  my  tongue  won’t. 
I  could  but  my  tongue,  it  won’t.  Why,  some  girls  I  know  I  can 
jolly  like  the  dickens.  But  Inez— when  she  comes  along,  Mis’ 
Abel,  I  can’t  remember  anything  I  know.  History  now— I  know 
a  real  lot  about  history.  And  about  birds  and  things.  I’d  like  to 
talk  with  her  about  them.  But  last  week,  when  I  took  her  to 
the  picnic,  I  couldn’t  think  out  any  of  ’em  to  say  no  more’n 
a  hen. 

Mis’  Abel.  Well,  don’t  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  to  court.  Men 
that  don’t  know  history  from  a  coach-and-four  can  court  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  you  can’t  expect  Inez  to  know  whether  she  likes 
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you  or  not  if  you  sit  like  a  block.  Say  something— do  something, 
so’s  she’ll  know  you’re  alive. 

Peter.  I  know  it.  I  ain’t  much.  An’  what  little  I  am  don’t 
show  through  somehow.  Honest,  Mis’  Abel,  I  wouldn’t  care  much 
what  happened  to  me. 

(Grandma  suddenly  laughs  out,  an  old  woman’s  laugh,  shrill, 
but  not  unkindly.) 

Peter.  I  guess  I  am  a  joke. 

Grandma.  Joke  nothin’.  You’re  a  human.  You’re  a  human  an’ 
don’t  know  it.  I  see  a-many  in  my  day. 

Mis’  Abel.  Well,  a  body  needn’t  be  a  fool  if  they  are  human. 

Another  example  of  subtle  delineation  of  character  is 
found  in  the  first  scene  of  Booth  Tarkington’s  The  Intimate 
Strangers,  when  Miss  Stuart  and  Mr.  Ames,  who  have  been 
stranded  in  a  tiny  station  one  stormy  night,  have  been  left 
alone  by  the  station  master.  Ames  offers  her  a  cigarette. 

Ames.  Ah— do  you ? 

Miss  Stuart.  No;  I  still  stick  to  the  way  I  was  brought  up. 

Ames.  No!  Is  there  still  an  old-fashioned  woman  left  in 
America? 

Miss  Stuart.  Yes,  “left”  is  the  word.  Left  over! - 

Ames.  How  “left  over”? 

Miss  Stuart.  Old  maids  are  left  over,  aren’t  they? 

Ames.  Old  bachelors  are!  That’s  what  I  am.  An  old  bachelor, 
and  perhaps  an  older  one  than  I  look,  too!  A  little,  that  is. 

Miss  Stuart.  What’s  it  matter  how  many  times  you’ve  seen 
the  earth  go  round  the  sun?  That’s  all  we  mean  when  we  say 
“a  year,”  isn’t  it?  Our  age  ought  to  be  reckoned  another  way; 
not  in  these  foolish  “years.” 

Ames.  What  other  way  do  you  suggest? 

Miss  Stuart.  Well,  let’s  call  a  man  as  old  as  he  behaves— 
toward  a  woman! 

Ames.  Then  how  old  will  you  call  a  woman? 

Miss  Stuart.  As  old  as  she  makes  men  behave  toward  her. 

Ames.  Well,  if  I’m  as  old  as  I  behave  now-a-days  toward 
women,  I’m  dead. 

Miss  Stuart.  But  what’s  the  matter  with  the  women  you 
know? 

Ames.  Well,  most  of  those  I  did  know  are  so  married  and  rais- 
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ing  children  I  hardly  ever  see  ’em  at  all.  And  I  just  can’t  stand 
the  new  generation. 

Miss  Stuart.  Yes— there  is  a  new  American  girl.  I’ve  got  one 
myself. 

Ames.  You  have? 

Miss  Stuart.  I’m  bringing  up  an  orphan  niece— or  she’s  bring¬ 
ing  me  up;  it’s  hard  to  say  which!  In  fact,  I’m  bringing  up  two 
orphan  nieces.  Only  one  of  ’em  belongs  to  the  new  generation, 
though.  You  don’t  like  these  new  young  things  then? 

Ames.  Great  Lord,  no!  They  smoke  and  drink  and  wear  men’s 
clothes  and  short  hair - 

Miss  Stuart.  Well,  boys’  clothes  are  better  for  the  outdoor 
things  they  do  nowadays,  aren’t  they? 

Ames.  That  may  be,  but  they’ve  given  up  a  great  thing  to  get 
this  new  liberty  I  hear  they  talk  about. 

Miss  Stuart.  What  great  thing  did  they  give  up? 

Ames.  Charm! 

Miss  Stuart.  You  haven’t  met  a  charming  one? 

Ames.  There  aren’t  any.  How  can  a  brazen  little  hussy  in 
breeches  with  a  flask  of  home-made  gin  in  her  pocket  have  any 
charm? 

Miss  Stuart.  Ah— but  she  can,  because  she  has  youth,  and 
youth  is  charm.  Don’t  you  care  for  the  youth  you  see  in  a  young 
girl? 

Ames.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  care  for.  I  care  for  the  graces  I  used 
to  see  in  the  girls  I  grew  up  with. 

Miss  Stuart.  You’re  sure  it  wasn’t  really  their  youth  that  gave 
them  the  graces? 

Ames.  I  can  show  you  what  I  care  for!  Tomorrow  we’ll  be 
moving  miles  and  miles  apart.  .  .  . 

Miss  Stuart.  Will  we?  I’m  afraid  you  think  more  of  this  rail¬ 
road  system  than  I  do. 

Ames.  I’m  serious.  Probably  after  tomorrow  morning  we’ll 
never  see  each  other  again. 

Miss  Stuart.  Why,  I  feel  as  if  you  were  my  most  intimate 
friend!  Life-long!  After  we  finished  Italy,  wasn’t  it  two  hours 
you  talked  about  religion? 

Ames.  What  I’m  trying  to  show  you - 

Miss  Stuart.  Yes;  I  forgot. 

Ames.  I  had  a  temptation  to  tell  you  something  that  would 
show  you. 
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Miss  Stuart.  Why,  you  could  tell  me  anything.  I  couldn't 
stop  you. 

Ames.  Then  I  will.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  thought  about  you  when 
I  got  on  that  little  junk-like  train  this  morning.  ...  I  thought: 
“There!  There’s  a  lady.”  When  these  new  generation  girls  get  on 
a  train  I  usually  think:  “There!  There’s  a  rowdy.” 

Miss  Stuart.  You  must  have  met  some  strange  ones. 

Ames.  I  haven’t  met  any.  Just  hearing  and  looking  at  ’em’s 
enough  for  me.  But  when  I  looked  at  you— well,  I’m  going  tc 
talk  as  sentimentally  as  I  feel  just  for  once  in  my  life— when  I 
looked  at  you  I  caught  a— a  perfume  of  sweeter  days— yes,  better 
days  than  this! 

Motivation  of  Action. — One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  characterization  in  a  play  is  the  motivation  of  action, 
which  means  simply  that  every  act  of  the  characters  must 
have  a  reason  back  of  it,  which  in  turn  must  be  a  result  of 
the  inherent  individuality  of  the  character.  As  you  read  or 
see  a  play,  you  must  be  able  to  ask,  “Why  did  he  or  she  do 
that  thing?”  and  find  a  logical  answer  in  the  nature  of  the 
person  as  it  has  been  brought  out  in  what  he  has  previously 
done  and  said  in  the  play.  Lack  of  proper  motivation  is  a 
fatal  flaw  in  a  play  or  picture. 

Examples  of  Convincing  Characterization. — Many  char¬ 
acters  have  become  famous  personalities  because  of  the  power 
with  which  they  have  been  delineated  by  the  dramatist,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  the  skill  with  which  for  generations  they 
have  been  portrayed  by  leading  actors  and  actresses.  Among 
these  immortal  stage  people  are  Mrs.  Malaprop,  from  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  comedy,  The  Rivals,  who  uses  long  words  without  un¬ 
derstanding  their  meaning;  Cyrano,  the  glorious  poet-soldier 
with  the  hideous  nose,  immortalized  by  Edmond  Rostand, 
who  expresses  his  beauty  of  spirit  by  enriching  the  lives  of 
others;  and  the  Shakespearean  characters — Iago,  the  arch 
villain;  Romeo,  the  eternal  lover;  Beatrice,  the  scoffing  spin¬ 
ster — all  of  these  survive  the  centuries. 

Our  contemporary  dramatists  are  also  creating  characters 
who  will  take  their  places  in  the  pageant  of  the  theatre — the 
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Emperor  Jones,  conceived  by  Eugene  O’Neill  and  first  por¬ 
trayed  by  John  Gilpin;  Peter  Pan,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie  and  played  by  Maude  Adams;  Lightnin’  Bill  Jones  in 
Lightnin’,  created  and  played  by  Frank  Bacon. 

As  you  read  more  and  more  plays,  try  to  make  the  people 
you  meet  in  them  your  intimate  associates,  and  your  enjoy- 
ment  will  be  increased  tenfold. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Name  ten  plays  or  pictures  in  which  your  chief  interest  was 
in  the  characters. 

2.  Can  you  name  ten  famous  characters  in  plays  with  whom 
you  think  everyone  should  be  familiar? 

3.  Can  you  name  from  Shakespeare’s  plays  two  humorous 
characters,  two  noble  young  heroes,  two  old  ladies,  two  villains, 
two  matured  heroes,  two  heroines,  and  two  fanciful  characters? 

4.  Discuss  a  picture  which  most  of  the  class  has  seen  recently, 
deciding  whether  the  characterization  has  been  lifelife,  consist¬ 
ent,  and  interesting.  Discuss  one  in  which  you  think  stage  types 
have  been  featured  rather  than  real  characters  created. 

The  Theme 

What  the  Theme  Is. — -The  theme  is  brought  out  chiefly  by 
the  reactions  of  the  characters  to  the  situations  in  the  plot. 
It  is  the  idea  back  of  the  action;  in  a  fine  play  it  almost 
always  expresses  a  fundamental  truth  or  a  philosophy  of  life 
proved  to  be  true  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
play.  Sometimes  the  playwright  states  his  theme  in  a  sentence 
spoken  by  a  character,  but  often  he  leaves  it  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  audience.  The  discussion  pertaining  to  his 
purpose  is  usually  the  chief  interest  of  those  who  have  read 
or  seen  the  play. 

In  seeking  to  determine  what  the  theme  of  a  play  is,  re¬ 
member  that  there  may  be  many  good  ideas  presented,  and 
do  not  be  misled  into  mistaking  a  minor  truth  for  the  theme 
of  the  play  as  a  whole.  The  theme  is  the  specific  idea  which 
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gives  unity  and  purpose  to  the  events  of  any  given  play.  It 
is  more  likely  to  be  an  interesting  phase  of  a  big  problem 
than  a  general  principle  which  could  be  expressed  in  dozens 
of  plays. 

For  example,  two  well  known  plays,  found  in  a  number 
of  collections,  are  Dunsany’s  A  Night  at  an  Inn  and  Pillot’s 
Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,  the  latter  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  Since  both  plays  deal  with  the  stealing  of  jewels  and 
both  end  disastrously  for  the  thieves,  the  general  idea  that 
criminals  are  punished  for  their  crimes  is  brought  out  in 
both.  However,  the  specific  theme  of  each  play  is  far  more 
definite  and  quite  different. 

In  A  Night  at  an  Inn,  three  sailors  under  the  direction  of 
the  Toff  have  stolen  the  ruby  eye  from  an  idol  in  India; 
they  have  been  pursued  all  the  way  to  England  by  priests 
who  have  slain  two  of  their  comrades  in  a  horrible  manner; 
as  the  play  begins  they  have  sought  refuge  in  an  isolated 
and  deserted  inn  on  the  moors  of  England,  where  they  are 
surprised  by  the  priests.  Due  to  the  Toff’s  cleverness,  the 
sailors  are  able  to  kill  them  one  by  one;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  celebration  of  this  victory,  the  idol  himself  arrives,  takes 
his  eye,  and  departs.  Immediately  each  sailor  is  drawn  away 
to  his  destruction  by  a  magnetic  force  he  cannot  resist.  Even 
the  Toff,  who  has  a  fine  intelligence  and  who  has  proved 
himself  capable  of  foreseeing  disaster  and  forestalling  it,  is 
powerless  against  the  idol.  The  theme  is,  therefore,  that 
human  power,  either  physical  or  mental,  is  useless  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  against  a  divine  force. 

In  Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,  Mrs.  Simms-Vane — old,  para¬ 
lyzed  and  ill — because  of  her  trained  intelligence,  inherent 
refinement,  emotional  poise,  and  spiritual  courage  is  able  to 
play  the  two  strong  young  crooks  against  each  other,  so  that 
they  not  only  fail  to  get  the  jewels  but  are  taken  by  the  police 
as  a  result  of  their  own  dishonesty.  The  theme  of  this  play  is 
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that  a  trained  mind  and  fine  character  can  overcome  brute 
strength. 

Do  not  confuse  the  theme  with  a  moral.  Many  plays  have 
no  moral;  they  are  written  to  show  how  a  certain  type  of 
individual  would  react  under  certain  circumstances,  or  to 
portray  an  interesting  phase  of  life.  The  theme  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  why  the  play  was  written.  While  it  may  or  may 
not  be  a  profound  truth,  it  should  be  an  interesting  idea 
which  has  a  wide  appeal  and  which  is  clearly  set  forth — 
driven  home  by  the  characterization  and  plot  development. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  What  plays  or  pictures  have  caused  you  to  think  seriously 
about  their  meaning? 

2.  State  the  themes  of  each  of  the  following  plays  or  pictures 
in  a  single  sentence:  Trader  Horn,  Romance,  Outward  Bound, 
Macbeth,  Julius  Ccesar,  Old  English,  and  Journey’s  End. 

3.  Name  some  humorous  plays  or  pictures  you  have  seen  which 
you  think  have  big  ideas  back  of  them. 

4.  Have  you  any  ideas  that  you  think  could  be  developed  into 
good  plays? 

5.  What  would  be  a  propaganda  play?  Can  you  give  any 
examples? 


Dialogue,  Action,  and  Situation 

The  success  of  the  play  depends  upon  the  skillful  use  of 
dialogue  and  action,  since  they  are  the  sole  means  by  which 
a  dramatist  can  portray  his  characters,  set  forth  his  theme, 
and  develop  his  plot.  The  characters,  presented  by  means  of 
dialogue  and  action,  are  placed  in  a  series  of  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  combinations  of  events  leading  to  a  definite 
reaction  from  the  audience — laughter,  tears,  horror,  sus¬ 
pense,  and,  ultimately,  applause. 

In  writing  the  dialogue  of  a  play,  the  dramatist  must  see 
that  his  characters  speak  as  men  and  women  of  the  class  they 
represent  would  speak  in  real  life,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
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must  advance  his  plot,  motivate  their  actions,  and  place  them 
in  interesting  situations.  Of  course,  he  may  instill  his  individ¬ 
ual  literary  style  in  the  dialogue,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  naturalness  and  clarity.  No  form  of  literature  demands 
greater  skill  than  does  playwriting,  but  one  can  appreciate 
the  fine  points  of  a  dramatist’s  style  only  by  constantly  read¬ 
ing  and  witnessing  good  plays  of  various  types. 

Oscar  Wilde  distinguished  himself  by  the  clever  dialogue 
used  in  his  social  comedies.  His  people  are  almost  too  bril¬ 
liant  to  be  true,  and  his  epigrams  (witty  sentences  which  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  play  and  still  express  a  unified  idea)  are 
more  numerous  than  natural,  but  his  style  has  delighted 
audiences  for  many  years.  The  following  selection  from  his 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest — a  famous  farce — illustrates 
one  popular  type  of  dialogue.  This  is  part  of  the  first  act  in 
which  the  preliminary  situation  is  being  set  forth.  Notice 
how  cleverly  we  hear  about  the  characters  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other.  In  what  does  the  humor  of  the  scene  lie? 
Is  the  plot  advanced?  Are  any  events  foreshadowed?  What  do 
you  think  will  happen  next? 

Algernon.  My  dear  fellow,  Gwendolen  is  my  first  cousin.  And 
before  I  allow  you  to  marry  her,  you  will  have  to  clear  up  the 
whole  question  of  Cecily. 

Jack.  Cecily!  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  What  do  you  mean, 
Algy,  by  Cecily!  I  don’t  know  anyone  by  the  name  of  Cecily. 

Algernon  (to  butler ) .  Bring  me  that  cigarette  case  Mr.  Worth¬ 
ing  left  in  the  smoking-room  the  last  time  he  dined  here. 

Jack.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  had  my  cigarette  case  all 
this  time?  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  let  me  know.  I  have  been 
writing  frantic  letters  to  Scotland  Yard  about  it.  I  was  very 
nearly  offering  a  large  reward. 

Algernon.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  offer  one.  I  happen  to  be 
more  than  usually  hard  up. 

Jack.  There  is  no  good  offering  a  large  reward  now  that  the 
thing  is  found. 

Algernon  (taking  case  from  butler)  .  I  think  that  is  rather 
mean  of  you,  Ernest,  I  must  say.  However,  it  makes  no  matter, 
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for,  now  that  I  look  at  the  inscription  inside,  I  find  that  the 
thing  isn’t  yours  after  all. 

Jack.  Of  course  it’s  mine.  You  have  seen  me  with  it  a  hundred 
times,  and  you  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  read  what  is  written 
inside.  It  is  a  very  ungen tlemanly  thing  to  read  a  private  ciga¬ 
rette  case. 

Algernon.  .  .  .  But  this  isn’t  your  cigarette  case.  This  ciga¬ 
rette  case  is  a  present  from  someone  of  the  name  of  Cecily,  and 
you  said  you  didn’t  know  anyone  of  that  name. 

Jack.  Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  Cecily  happens  to  be  my 
aunt. 

Algernon  Your  aunt! 

Jack.  Charming  old  lady  she  is,  too.  Lives  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Just  give  it  back  to  me,  Algy. 

Algernon.  But  why  does  she  call  herself  little  Cecily  if  she  is 
your  aunt  and  lives  at  Tunbridge  Wells?  “From  little  Cecily  with 
her  fondest  love.” 

Jack.  My  dear  fellow,  what  on  earth  is  there  in  that?  Some 
aunts  are  tall,  some  aunts  are  not  tall.  That  is  a  matter  that 
surely  an  aunt  may  be  allowed  to  decide  for  herself.  You  seem  to 
think  that  every  aunt  should  be  exactly  like  your  aunt!  That  is 
absurd.  For  Heaven’s  sake  give  me  back  my  cigarette  case. 

Algernon.  Yes.  But  why  does  your  aunt  call  you  her  uncle? 
“From  little  Cecily,  with  her  fondest  love  to  her  dear  Uncle 
Jack.”  There  is  no  objection,  I  must  admit,  to  an  aunt  being  a 
small  aunt,  but  why  an  aunt,  no  matter  what  her  size  may  be, 
should  call  her  own  nephew  her  uncle,  I  can’t  quite  make  out. 
Besides,  your  name  isn’t  Jack  at  all;  it  is  Ernest. 

Jack.  It  isn’t  Ernest;  it’s  Jack. 

Algernon.  You  have  always  told  me  it  was  Ernest.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  you  to  everyone  as  Ernest.  You  look  as  if  your  name  was 
Ernest.  You  are  the  most  earnest-looking  person  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  your  saying  that  your  name  isn’t 
Ernest.  It’s  on  your  cards.  Here  is  one  of  them.  “Mr.  Ernest 
Worthing,  B.4,  The  Albany.”  I’ll  keep  this  as  a  proof  that  your 
name  is  Ernest  if  ever  you  attempt  to  deny  it  to  me,  or  to  Gwen¬ 
dolen,  or  to  anyone  else. 

Jack.  Well,  my  name  is  Ernest  in  town  and  Jack  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  cigarette  case  was  given  to  me  in  the  country. 

Algernon.  Yes,  but  that  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  your 
small  Aunt  Cecily,  who  lives  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  calls  you  her 
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dear  uncle.  Come,  old  boy,  you  had  much  better  have  the  thing 
out  at  once. 

Jack.  My  dear  Algy,  you  talk  exactly  as  if  you  were  a  dentist. 
It  is  very  vulgar  to  talk  like  a  dentist  when  one  isn’t  a  dentist.  It 
produces  a  false  impression. 

Algernon.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  dentists  always  do.  Now, 
go  on!  Tell  me  the  whole  thing. 

Langdon  Mitchell,  the  distinguished  dramatist  and  critic, 
has  said  that  a  playwright  must  think  in  terms  of  action. 
That  means  that  in  a  play  the  audience  must  see  events 
taking  place  before  their  eyes,  not  merely  hear  people  talk¬ 
ing  about  them.  Therefore,  later  in  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  we  see  Jack  propose  to  Gwendolen  and  hear  her  tell 
him  she  loves  him  because  his  name  is  Ernest;  and  we  see 
Algy  at  Jack’s  country  home  making  love  to  Cecily,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  Jack’s  younger  brother  Ernest.  We  also  see  the  two 
girls  quarrel  with  both  men  for  not  being  named  Ernest, 
after  each  of  them  has  declared  that  to  be  his  name.  Through¬ 
out  the  play  complications  pile  up  because  of  the  confusion 
of  identity  caused  by  the  name  Ernest. 

As  you  attend  pictures  and  plays,  note  how  the  situations 
are  presented  by  means  of  dialogue  and  pantomime  before 
your  eyes.  You  will  find  that  the  presentation  of  a  series  of 
situations  is  the  fundamental  element  in  successful  play¬ 
writing.  A  situation  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  in 
which  a  character  is  placed  before  our  eyes.  It  may  be  an  em¬ 
barrassing  predicament,  a  melodramatic  moment  of  great 
danger,  or  a  tense  bit  of  dramatic  action,  but  in  it  we  must 
see  a  character  involved  in  some  difficulty  from  which  he 
must  emerge  before  the  action  can  go  on.  The  plot  should 
be  a  series  of  minor  situations  growing  logically  out  of  each 
other  until  they  reach  the  major  situation,  or  climax,  which 
in  turn  is  followed  by  another  series  of  minor  situations 
leading  to  the  final  one  which  is  the  conclusion. 

Some  familiar  situations  may  occur  to  you:  in  The  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew,  the  arrival  of  Petruchio  at  his  wedding 
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dressed  in  rags,  after  Katharine  and  all  the  guests,  clad  in 
their  finest  clothes,  have  long  awaited  him;  the  final  duel 
between  Trampas  and  the  Virginian  in  The  Virginian, 
Owen  Wister’s  dramatized  novel,  when  the  two  crack  shots 
are  going  to  shoot  at  each  other  while  the  heroine  looks  on; 
the  famous  screen  scene  in  Sheridan’s  The  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal,  in  which  Lady  Teazle  hides  behind  the  screen  when  her 
husband  unexpectedly  comes  upon  her  flirting  with  an¬ 
other  man. 

It  is  his  ability  to  place  his  characters  in  exciting,  tragic, 
comic,  or  pathetic  situations  which  makes  a  playwright  suc¬ 
cessful;  and  you  will  occasionally  find  that  one  situation 
creates  an  entire  play  because  of  its  striking  appeal.  As  you 
attend  plays  and  pictures,  note  especially  the  opening  situa¬ 
tion,  the  climax,  and  the  closing  situation,  for  they  usually 
determine  the  success  of  the  plot,  whether  the  story  is  comic 
or  tragic. 

Reread  the  settings  given  in  this  chapter,  and  note  that 
the  author,  whatever  his  individual  style  may  be,  has  placed 
his  characters  in  dramatic  or  humorous  situations  and  has 
made  them  speak  as  those  people  would  speak  under  those 
particular  circumstances.  The  dramatist  must  always  sacri¬ 
fice  beauty  of  language  to  naturalness  of  speech,  and  yet  his 
people  cannot  talk  exactly  as  they  would  in  real  life,  for  in 
every  word  he  has  them  speak  he  must  accomplish  a  definite 
purpose  toward  the  development  of  the  play  itself.  Clever 
lines  in  themselves  are  of  value  in  a  comedy,  but  they  are  far 
more  valuable  if  they  set  forth  a  humorous  situation  in  which 
humorous  characters  are  involved.  We  can  therefore  hardly 
speak  of  dialogue  by  itself,  apart  from  action  and  situation. 
When  we  refer  to  a  playwright’s  style  we  mean  the  cleverness 
or  beauty  of  his  dialogue  in  its  adaptation  to  the  mood  and 
characterization  of  his  plays,  never  to  the  mere  use  of  words, 
however  striking  his  figures  of  speech  or  epigrams  may  be. 
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Thus  when  we  say  the  play  is  the  thing  we  mean  that  the 
dramatist  has  given  us  a  story  that  will  act  well  before  our 
eyes;  that  by  the  use  of  appropriate  and  convincing  dialogue 
and  action  he  has  advanced  his  plot,  characterized  his  people, 
and  presented  his  idea  in  a  series  of  situations  which  move 
us  to  tears,  laughter,  or  applause. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Would  you  say  that  the  dialogue  in  the  average  talking  pic¬ 
ture  is  well  written?  Give  examples  to  prove  your  point. 

2.  From  the  examples  given  in  this  section,  which  authors  do 
you  think  you  would  most  like  to  read?  Do  you  want  to  read  the 
complete  plays  from  which  these  excerpts  were  taken?  If  so,  why? 

3.  Do  you  ever  go  to  a  play  or  picture  because  it  has  been 
written  by  some  playwright  whose  work  you  especially  enjoy? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  most  dramatic  situations  you  have 
seen  in  plays  or  pictures  recently?  The  most  humorous  ones?  The 
most  pathetic? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  This  outline  form  may  be  used  to  outline  in  your  notebooks 
the  plays  you  read  in  and  out  of  class. 

TITLE  AND  AUTHOR 

I.  Setting 

A.  Time 

B.  Place 

C.  Preliminary  situation 

II.  Plot 

A.  Initial  incident 

B.  Rising  action— summarized 

C.  Climax 

D.  Falling  action— summarized 

E.  Conclusion 

III.  Characters  listed  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  with 

a  descriptive  sentence  about  each  one 

IV.  Theme— stated  in  one  sentence 
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V.  Personal  reaction 

Write  a  brief  paragraph  stating  what  you  think  about 
the  play  as  honestly  as  you  can. 

VI.  Quotations 

Quote  lines  or  passages  which  clearly  illustrate  the 
author’s  style  or  express  ideas  which  especially  ap¬ 
pealed  to  you. 

2.  Bring  to  class  a  list  of  four  plays,  one  of  which  is  largely  a 
play  of  character,  one  of  setting,  one  of  theme,  and  one  of  plot. 

3.  Come  to  class  prepared  to  tell  briefly  the  preliminary  situa¬ 
tion,  the  climax,  the  conclusion,  and  the  theme  of  the  five  best 
talking  pictures  you  have  seen. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms:  exposition, 
suspense,  preliminary  situation,  initial  incident,  climax,  denoue¬ 
ment,  motivation  of  character,  situation,  consistent  characteriza¬ 
tion,  atmosphere,  conflict,  poetic  justice? 

5.  What  are  the  three  ways  in  which  a  dramatist  may  reveal  his 
characters? 

6.  What  would  you  say  are  the  three  sources  of  humor  in  a 
play? 

7.  Bring  to  class  examples  of  dialogue  from  plays  by  G.  B. 
Shaw,  James  Barrie,  Eugene  O’Neill,  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Discuss  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  style  of  each  writer. 

8.  Bring  to  class  examples  of  the  following  from  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare:  a  dramatic  situation,  a  humorous  situation,  a  pa¬ 
thetic  situation,  humorous  dialogue,  poetic  dialogue,  five  figures 
of  speech. 

9.  Prepare  three-minute  oral  discussions  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects: 

The  Reason  for  the  Universal  Appeal  of  the  Drama 
What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Play 

How  a  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  of  a  Play  Increases  (or 
Decreases)  One’s  Enjoyment  of  the  Theatre 
The  Essential  Elements  of  Drama 
Why  the  Play  Is  the  Thing  in  the  Theatre 
The  Part  the  Playwright  Plays  on  the  Modern  Stage 

10.  What  do  you  think  that  Aristotle,  the  first  dramatic  critic. 
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meant  when  he  said  a  play  must  have  “a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end”? 

11.  Compare  the  problems  of  a  playwright  writing  a  one-act 
play  with  those  of  a  short-story  writer  writing  a  short  story. 

12.  Go  to  a  play  or  talking  picture  and  write  a  brief  criticism 
of  the  play  itself,  aside  from  its  interpretation,  asking  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  following: 

Is  the  setting  interesting  in  itself? 

Is  the  exposition  clear  but  unobtrusive? 

Is  the  climax  exciting? 

What  is  the  problem  presented,  and  how  is  it  solved? 

Is  the  element  of  suspense  maintained  to  the  end? 
Between  what  forces  does  the  conflict  take  place? 

Are  the  characters  consistent  throughout  the  play? 

How  is  the  atmosphere  maintained? 

Is  the  dialogue  consistent  with  the  characterization  and 
atmosphere? 

Is  the  dialogue  appealing  in  itself? 

What  are  the  best  situations  in  the  play? 

What  is  the  theme?  How  is  it  set  forth? 

Did  you  think  the  play  was  a  good  one?  Why? 

Will  you  go  to  see  other  plays  by  the  same  author? 

Did  you  feel  moved  to  laugh,  cry,  or  applaud? 

Did  following  the  elements  of  the  drama  itself  add  or  de¬ 
tract  from  your  enjoyment  of  the  play? 


CHAPTER 


I 


THE  TYPES  OF  THE  DRAMA 

Tragedy  and  Comedy. — The  manner  in  which  a  play  is 
written  is  largely  determined  by  its  type.  Dramas  are  classi¬ 
fied  in  a  number  of  ways,  although  many  individual  plays 
are  combinations  of  different  types  and  cannot  be  definitely 
classified.  You  will  find  it  interesting,  however,  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  more  important  classifications. 

Of  course  the  oldest  and  most  important  types  of  drama 
are  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  the  former,  the  conflict  results 
in  death  or  disaster  for  the  leading  characters,  who  either 
have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  facing  them  or  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  material  considerations  for  an  ideal.  In  a  comedy,  the 
conflict  results  in  the  overcoming  of  the  opposing  forces  by 
the  leading  characters  who  have  successfully  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  facing  them  or  have  gained  material  or  spiritual 
satisfactions. 

The  reason  why  the  greatest  dramas  of  all  time  have  been 
tragedies  is  the  fact  that  only  through  suffering  and  sacrifice 
can  the  human  being  achieve  true  nobility.  To  be  truly  great, 
a  play  must  have  a  universal  appeal,  and  only  the  most  pro¬ 
found  experiences  of  life  are  universal.  Every  audience  can 
appreciate  the  renunciation  of  self  for  others  and  can  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  emotions  of  great  love,  ambition, 
jealousy  or  revenge.  The  creation  of  characters  capable  of 
experiencing  great  emotions  demands  fine  literary  ability; 
hence  tragedies  are  usually  much  better  written  than 
comedies. 

Comedies,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  upon  humor  of 
characterization,  dialogue,  and  situation,  and  our  response 
to  them  is  largely  determined  by  our  own  culture,  environ- 
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inent,  and  temperament.  Therefore  their  appeal  is  not  uni¬ 
versal.  Since  the  satisfactory  ending  is  often  obtained  by 
happy  coincidences  or  mere  cleverness  of  ordinary  persons, 
the  characters  are  usually  not  so  fine  or  the  style  so  excellent 
as  those  of  tragedies. 

For  example,  the  tragedies  of  the  early  Greek  dramatists 
still  rank  among  the  great  dramas  of  the  world,  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  their  comedies  have  practically  no 
appeal  today.  We  can  all  understand  the  tragic  grief  of 
(Edipus,  the  King  of  Thebes,  when  he  discovers  that  he  has 
unwittingly  killed  his  father  and  married  his  own  mother,  or 
the  depths  of  despair  of  the  Trojan  women  as  they  await 
their  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  victors  after  the  fall  of 
Troy;  but  we  cannot  appreciate  jokes  about  politicians  dead 
nearly  three  thousand  years,  nor  can  we  understand  the 
humor  in  situations  which  we  have  never  met  in  our  own 
lives. 

Even  today  our  current  comedy  hits  last  only  a  few  seasons 
because  the  slang,  allusions,  and  types  of  people  shown  go 
out  of  style;  but  our  serious  plays  are  revived  season  after 
season,  in  both  the  professional  and  amateur  theatres. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  plays  which  include  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  because,  while  they  plumb 
the  depths  of  human  experience,  they  end  satisfactorily  as 
far  as  the  main  issues  are  concerned.  They  are  therefore  clas¬ 
sified  as  comedies  rather  than  tragedies.  When  such  plays 
have  strong  universal  appeals,  portray  persons  of  real  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  are  written  with  unusual  skill,  they  rank  with  the 
great  plays  of  the  world. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  In  what  does  the  universal  appeal  of  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Macbeth  lie? 

2.  Why  do  most  screen  plays  end  happily? 

3.  Classify  the  following  plays  as  comedies  or  tragedies.  Give 
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your  reasons,  selecting  the  elements  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in 
each. 

(a)  Alcestis,  by  Euripides,  is  the  story  of  a  queen  who  volun¬ 
tarily  dies  in  place  of  her  husband.  Through  the  intervention  of 
Hercules,  her  soul  is  returned  to  the  earth. 

(b)  Death  Takes  a  Holiday ,  written  by  Alberto  Casella  and 
translated  by  Walter  Ferris,  was  a  recent  Broadway  success.  In  it 
Death  comes  to  earth  as  a  prince  for  three  days  to  find  out  why 
people  hate  him  and  cling  to  life.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  highly 
spiritual  girl  who  chooses  to  follow  him  even  after  she  finds  out 
who  he  is.  The  play  closes  with  Death  taking  her  with  him  after 
his  holiday  as  a  human  being,  in  which  he  has  discovered  that 
love  is  the  only  thing  stronger  than  he  is. 

(c)  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  disaster  overwhelms  Shylock, 
who  is  the  leading  character,  and  is  often  played  sympathetic 
cally  as  a  noble  man  suffering  from  unjust  persecution. 

Realism. — Since  plays  today  are  more  often  classified  on 
the  basis  of  atmosphere  than  of  ending,  new  classifications 
have  arisen.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  realism 
In  realistic  drama  life  is  pictured  as  it  really  is — often  ugly* 
sordid,  and  unhappy,  although  not  necessarily  so.  The  char¬ 
acters  talk  and  act  like  real  people,  their  problems  are  those 
of  daily  life,  and  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  depicted  is  what 
it  would  be  under  normal  living  conditions.  The  realistic 
drama,  although  comparatively  modern  in  its  development, 
is  today  the  most  universal  type  of  drama,  “holding  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature”  the  world  over.  Street  Scene,  by  Elmer 
Rice,  so  successful  on  both  stage  and  screen,  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  realistic  drama  because  it  is  a  cross-section  of 
life  as  it. is  lived. 

The  so-called  problem  play,  which  deals  with  the  accurate 
delineation  of  social  evils,  is  a  minor  type  of  realistic  drama, 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  only  form  realism  can  take.  How¬ 
ever,  any  play  which  gives  a  lifelike  picture  of  some  phase  of 
human  experience,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  picture 
is  pleasing,  is  realistic. 
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Romance. — In  romantic  drama,  life  is  painted  in  glowing 
colors,  the  characters  are  usually  of  high  social  position,  the 
language  is  frequently  poetic,  and  the  setting  is  often  in  a 
faraway  land  where  dreams  come  true.  If  I  Were  King,  the 
story  of  the  vagabond  poet,  Francois  Villon,  written  by  Jus¬ 
tin  McCarthy,  and  later  produced  as  The  Vagabond  King , 
is  a  typical  romantic  play. 


ROMANTIC  DRAMA  IS  SET  IN  FAR  AWAY  LANDS  WHERE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


Until  the  nineteenth  century  most  plays,  especially  in 
England,  were  romantic,  and  today  there  is  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  romantic  drama  as  the  public  is  becoming 
satiated  with  ultra-realism.  Many  people  sincerely  believe 
that  the  stage  should  present  life  only  as  we  should  like  it  to 
be,  not  as  it  really  is,  and  by  them  the  romantic  play  is  always 
given  preference  over  the  realistic  one. 

Symbolism. — In  the  symbolic  drama,  either  the  characters 
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may  represent  abstract  ideas  or  the  staging  may  express  the 
mental  and  spiritual  reactions  of  the  characters,  rather  than 
the  physical.  With  the  help  of  modern  stage  devices  we  are 
enabled  to  see  the  reaction  of  a  man’s  mind.  For  example,  in 
Elmer  Rice’s  The  Adding  Machine,  the  mental  processes  of 
a  soul-starved  murderer’s  mind  are  shown  in  his  daily  life, 
the  murder,  the  trial  and  the  subsequent  experience  after 
death.  The  leading  character,  Mr.  Zero,  is  a  symbol  of  all 
men  who  have  labored  at  mechanical  jobs  until  they  have 
lost  the  power  to  be  more  than  machines  themselves.  In  the 
scene  where,  in  wild  hysteria,  he  kills  his  employer,  the  stage 
revolves  and  the  lights  dance  before  the  audience  as  the 
world  swirls  about  the  murderer,  and  we  get  the  impression 
that  we  are  seeing  with  his  eyes.  Maeterlinck’s  Bluebird  is 
another  type  of  symbolic  play  in  which  the  characters  stand 
for  abstract  qualities — Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  are  man  and  woman 
seeking  to  learn  life’s  secrets  and  thus  find  happiness.  Tylo, 
the  dog,  might  represent  faithfulness;  Tylette,  the  cat,  treach¬ 
ery;  the  diamond  which  Tyltyl  turns  to  see  the  realities  of 
things,  Truth;  and  Light,  by  which  they  are  guided,  wisdom 
in  its  finest  sense. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  naturalism  means  the  same 
thing  as  ultra-realism,  and  expressionism  the  same  thing  as 
symbolism.  As  in  tragedies  and  comedies,  many  plays  include 
the  elements  of  realism,  romanticism  and  symbolism,  and 
thus  too  definite  classifications  are  impossible. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Are  most  talking  pictures  realistic  or  romantic?  Why  could 
many  of  them  be  classified  as  romantically  realistic? 

2.  Why  can  Shakespeare’s  plays  be  more  easily  classified  as 
comedies  and  tragedies  than  as  realistic  and  romantic? 

3.  Do  you  like  to  see  pictures  and  plays  that  represent  life  as  it 
is,  or  do  you  prefer  to  see  life  as  you  would  like  it  to  be,  when  you 
go  to  the  theatre? 

4.  Classify  the  following  well  known  plays  and  pictures  as  ro- 
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mantic,  realistic,  or  symbolic:  Everyman ,  What  Price  Glory?, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Chanticler,  Twelfth  Night,  Skippy,  Peter 
Pan,  Richelieu,  Little  Ccesar,  The  Smiling  Lieutenant,  Five  Star 
Final,  Seed,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Susan  Lennox,  Emma,  The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,  Private  Lives . 

Farce. — The  farce  is  an  exaggerated  comedy  written  solely 
to  entertain;  it  frequently  depends  for  its  humor  upon  prac¬ 
tical  jokes,  impossible  situations,  and  funny  people  getting 
themselves  into  ridiculous  predicaments.  The  Mack  Sennett 
comedies  are  all  farces.  If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
John  Barrymore  in  The  Man  from  Blankney’s,  you  saw  one 
of  the  broadest  farces  ever  written;  the  hero  gets  into  the 
wrong  house  and  is  mistaken  for  a  hired  attendant  expected 
by  the  hostess  to  take  the  place  of  a  guest  who  could  not 
come  to  a  dinner  party.  Charley’s  Aunt,  in  which  a  young 
man  dresses  up  as  the  old-maid  aunt  of  one  of  his  college 
chums;  Nothing  But  the  Truth,  in  which  the  hero  wagers 
he  will  tell  nothing  but  the  truth  for  a  definite  period  of 
time;  and  Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors,  in  which  two 
pairs  of  twins  precipitate  all  sorts  of  complications,  are  popu¬ 
lar  farces  which  have  survived  the  test  of  years  of  production. 

Melodrama. — The  melodrama  is  an  exaggerated  comedy 
written  to  arouse  emotion  by  means  by  exciting  events;  the 
audience  is  kept  in  suspense  by  blood-curdling  situations  in 
which  horror,  revenge,  thwarted  love,  and  greed  are  the  mo¬ 
tives  inspiring  the  characters  to  colossal  achievements.  Many 
pictures  fall  under  this  classification  because  the  heroic  hero 
and  abused  heroine  are  pursued  by  the  villainous  villain 
through  desperate  adventures  from  which  we  know  they  will 
be  saved,  to  marry  and  live  happily.  East  Lynne  and  Way 
Down  East  are  notable  melodramas.  A  mystery  play  is  usually 
a  melodrama  dealing  with  hidden  motives  and  exciting 
events  which  work  out  to  a  surprise  ending  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  satisfactorily  explained.  You  have  doubtless  seen 
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Dracula,  The  Bat,  and  The  Cat  and  the  Canary,  and  been 
properly  thrilled  thereby! 

Sentimental  Comedy. — The  sentimental  comedy  is  writ¬ 
ten  about  such  obvious  themes  as  youthful  romance,  mother 
love,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  is  designed  to  amuse 
superficial  emotion.  Such  playwrights  are  likely  to  introduce 
abused  children,  unfortunate  but  beautiful  ladies,  faithful 
dogs,  national  flags,  and  youthful  lovers  in  dire  distress,  in 
order  to  wring  tears  from  the  most  hardened  audience. 
Abie’s  Irish  Rose,  by  Anne  Nichols,  is  typical  of  this  kind  of 
play,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  the  longest  run  of  any  recent 
play,  as  well  as  scores  of  imitators,  shows  its  universal  appeal. 
The  Old  Homestead,  by  Denman  Thompson,  ran  for  years; 
and  such  pictures  as  Daddy  Long  Legs,  Merely  Mary  Ann, 
and  all  the  other  love  stories  pure  and  simple  which  draw 
crowds  prove  that,  despite  the  condemnation  of  critics,  the 
sentimental  comedy  is  holding  its  own  on  the  stage  and 
screen.  Pinero  and  Barrie  are  playwrights  of  the  highest  rank 
who  have  written  sentimental  plays  of  real  value. 

Social  Comedy. — The  social  comedy  is  usually  a  clever 
picture  of  life  among  the  wealthy  or  aristocratic  classes  which 
makes  fun  of  their  foibles  and  vices  with  the  idea  of  curing 
them.  Its  appeal  is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  farce  or 
melodrama  because  it  shows  a  type  of  experience  with  which 
the  average  person  is  unfamiliar.  For  example,  Rachel 
Crothers’  As  Husbands  Go  presents  two  wealthy  American 
women  from  a  middle-western  town  who  are  carried  away 
by  the  glamour  of  Paris  and  think  they  have  fallen  in  love 
with  two  romantic  “foreigners”;  the  younger  one  has  a  splen¬ 
did  but  unromantic  husband,  and  the  play  shows  how  he 
solves  the  difficult  situation  which  arises  when  the  English 
poet  comes  to  hold  the  young  wife  to  her  promise  to  leave 
her  home  for  him.  Philip  Barry’s  Holiday  is  a  typical  social 
comedy,  very  successful  on  the  screen. 

Satire. — The  satire  is  a  play,  usually  a  comedy,  which 
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holds  up  to  ridicule  a  situation  taken  seriously  in  real  life. 
A  successful  recent  satire  is  Once  in  a  Lifetime,  by  Kaufman 
and  Hart,  in  which  Hollywood  and  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  throes  of  “going  talkie”  are  represented  as  a 
background  against  which  fools  succeed,  miraculous  sums  of 
money  are  squandered,  and  impossible  people  do  amaz¬ 
ing  things. 

Fantasy. — The  fantasy  presents  unreal  characters  in  a  land 
of  make-believe.  Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  Harlequin  and  Co¬ 
lumbine,  will-o’-the-wisps,  gods  on  earth,  spirits  with  magic 
powers,  unknown  worlds  where  marvelous  deeds  are  done, 
are  presented  in  a  poetic  or  whimsical  manner.  Peter  Pan 
and  Mary  Rose,  by  James  M.  Barrie,  The  Betrothal ,  by 
Maeterlinck,  and  Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  are  fine  fantasies. 

Allegory. — The  allegory  is  a  play  in  which  the  characters 
definitely  represent  abstract  qualities  like  Truth,  Justice, 
Good  Deeds  and  Love,  in  order  to  drive  home  some  funda¬ 
mental  truth.  It  is  a  dramatized  sermon.  In  Everywoman, 
an  imitation  of  the  mediaeval  allegory  Everyman,  we  see, 
for  example,  Everywoman  going  forth  to  meet  Love. 

Folk- pi  ay. — The  folk-play  is  a  drama  representing  the 
people,  customs  and  points  of  view  of  some  particular  coun¬ 
try  or  district.  It  was  made  popular  by  Lady  Gregory  in  her 
plays  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  it  has  found  a  growing  field  in 
the  United  States,  where  every  year  more  plays  of  Negro 
life,  of  southern  mountaineers,  of  prairie  farmers,  and  of 
Maine  fisherfolk  are  being  written  by  people  who  know  them 
intimately.  Hell  Bent  fer  Heaven,  by  Hatcher  Hughes,  and 
In  Abraham's  Bosom,  by  Paul  Green,  are  two  American  folk- 
plays  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Other  Types.— New  types  of  drama  are  constantly  spring¬ 
ing  up,  for  experimentation  is  one  of  the  joys  of  modem 
theatrical  enthusiasts.  The  monodrama  is  one  of  these  recent 
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forms — it  presents  only  one  character  but  has  a  complete  plot 
and  detailed  stage  background.  The  cinematographic  play, 
in  which  the  technique  of  the  motion  picture  has  been 
transferred  to  the  stage,  is  increasingly  popular;  in  it  a  black 
background  is  used,  against  which  short  scenes  are  staged  at 
various  places,  the  action  moving  rapidly  from  one  small  set 
to  another.  Often  several  of  the  lighted  sections  are  shown 
at  once  with  simultaneous  action  taking  place  in  them.  No 
one  knows  what  new  form  will  be  revealed  each  season,  and 
certainly  the  student  of  the  drama  must  be  open-minded  and 
unprejudiced  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Whatever  the  type  of  play  the  great  dramatists  have  se¬ 
lected  as  their  medium,  they  have  instilled  into  their  dramas 
that  subtle  something  which  is  the  product  of  their  own 
genius — the  stern  realism  of  Ibsen,  the  charming  whimsical¬ 
ity  of  Barrie,  the  scintillating  philosophy  of  Shaw,  the  harsh 
brutality  of  O’Neill,  the  cynical  brilliance  of  Molitre.  If  you 
would  know  and  love  the  drama,  you  will  read  plays  of  every 
type  and  every  age  in  order  that  you  may  appreciate  those 
of  your  own  time. 

One-act  Plays. — Sometimes  plays  are  classified  by  their 
length,  the  one-act  play  being  considered  a  short  one,  and 
all  others  long.  Of  course  length  has  nothing  to  do  with  type, 
which  may  be  any  of  those  previously  discussed.  However, 
because  the  one-act  play  furnishes  most  of  the  material  for 
discussion  and  presentation  in  the  dramatics  class,  it  can  well 
be  considered  as  a  type  in  itself. 

The  one-act  play  developed  about  twenty  years  ago  with 
the  Little  Theatre,  because  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  that  movement.  For  many  years,  the  majority  of 
Little  Theatre  productions  consisted  of  three  or  four  one-act 
plays,  and  practically  all  tournament  and  classroom  presen¬ 
tations  center  about  the  one-act  play.  In  it  a  group  of  ama¬ 
teurs  can  present  the  characters  more  easily  than  in  the 
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longer  play,  which  demands  sustained  and  consistent  chaiac- 
terization  difficult  to  maintain.  When  several  different  types 
of  plays  are  presented  in  one  evening  the  scenic  artists  have 
more  opportunity  to  try  out  various  effects,  and  of  course  a 
larger  number  of  people  can  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
serve  in  some  capacity.  In  the  classroom,  more  problems  of 
dramatic  structure  can  be  explained,  and  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  for  acting  afforded,  when  a  single  play  complete  in  itself 
can  be  read  or  acted  in  one  class  period. 

A  one-act  play  demands  careful  writing.  It  must  center 
about  only  one  situation,  which  is  usually  the  climax.  There 
must  be  few  characters,  vividly  presented  in  condensed, 
rapidly  moving  dialogue.  There  must  be  only  one  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  and  one  closely  knit  plot  developed.  The  exposition, 
must  be  brief  and  the  rising  action  short,  with  the  main  part 
of  the  action  centering  in  the  climax,  which  should  come 
near  the  end.  The  whole  play  must  present  only  one  definite 
impression  to  arouse  an  immediate  emotional  response  in 
the  audience. 

Today,  outside  the  classroom,  the  one-act  play  is  not  as 
popular  as  it  was,  the  long  play  being  the  medium  used  by 
amateurs  and  professionals. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Which  of  the  minor  play  classifications  appeal  to  you  most? 
Why? 

2.  Under  what  classification  do  you  think  the  great  plays  of 
the.  future  will  fall? 

3.  As  you  go  to  the  picture  show,  do  you  find  people  enjoying 
most  the  melodramas,  farces,  or  sentimental  plays? 

4.  Which  types  of  plays  will  adapt  themselves  better  to  the 
mechanical  devices  of  television  and  talking  picture  than  to  the 
legitimate  stage?  Why? 

5.  Which  types  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  legitimate  stage? 

6.  Are  any  of  the  types  better  adapted  for  reading  than  others? 
Why? 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Bring  to  class  a  list  of  plays  or  pictures  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Classify  each  according  to  the  general  and  minor  classi¬ 
fications  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Under  what  classifications  do  you  think  the  plays  quoted  in 
Chapter  II  should  be  placed? 

3.  Explain  why  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  supreme  tragedies  of 
all  time. 

4.  From  plays  and  pictures  you  have  seen  or  read,  give  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  realistic  farce,  a  social  satire,  a  symbolic  tragedy,  a  tragic 
fantasy,  a  romantic  fantasy,  a  tragic  folk-play,  a  comic  melodrama. 

5.  How  would  you  classify  The  Green  Pastures ?  This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Negro’s  idea  of  Heaven,  in  which  God  walks  on  earth 
and  talks  to  the  Biblical  characters,  Noah  builds  his  ark,  and 
angels  with  gingham-covered  wings  dust  the  Lord’s  office. 

6.  From  current  papers  bring  newspaper  items  which  you  think 
could  be  developed  into  good  farces,  melodramas,  social  comedies, 
satires,  sentimental  plays. 

7.  Would  the  three  great  war  pictures,  Journey’s  End,  What 
Price  Glory ?  and  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front ,  come  under 
the  same  classification? 

8.  Under  what  classifications  would  you  place  the  following 
plays:  The  Royal  Family,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Sun-up,  The 
Front  Page,  Svengali,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ? 

9.  In  order  to  become  familiar  with  some  one-act  plays,  good 
types,  and  easy  to  obtain  at  the  library,  read  the  following: 

Fare e— Spreading  the  News,  Lady  Gregory 
Melodrama— Shall  We  Join  the  Ladies ?  James  M.  Barrie 
Sentimental  Comedy —Juliet  and  Romeo,  Harry  Wagstaff 
Gribble 

Social  Comedy— Suppressed  Desires,  Susan  Glaspell 
Satire—  Wurzel-Flummery,  A.  A.  Milne 
Fantasy—  The  Maker  of  Dreams,  Oliphant  Down 
Allegory—  The  Slave  with  Two  Faces,  Carolyn  Davies 
Folk-play—  The  Last  of  the  Lowries,  Paul  Green 
Monodrama— Before  Breakfast,  Eugene  O’Neill 
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Cinematographic— Caleb  Stone's  Death  Watch ,  Martin 
Flavin 

Realistic  Comedy—  The  Trysting  Place,  Booth  Tarkington 

Romantic  Comedy—  The  Romancers,  Edmond  Rostand 

Realistic  Tragedy —Submerged,  H.  S.  Cottman  and  La 
Vergne  Shaw 

Romantic  Tragedy—  Torches,  Kenneth  Raisbeck 

10.  As  you  read  these  plays,  state  the  main  incident,  note  the 
swift  exposition  and  plot  development,  see  how  the  atmosphere 
is  sustained,  pick  out  the  theme,  analyze  the  chief  characters,  and 
study  the  author’s  style.  Decide  if  there  is  one  definite  impression 
created  by  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  watch  your  own  emotional 
reaction. 

CLASS  STUDY  OF  POOR  M  ADD  ALENA 

1.  Read  Poor  Maddalena,  by  Louise  Saunders,  in  Appendix  A 
of  this  book.  This  has  been  selected  for  careful  study  because  it 
combines  the  elements  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  romance  and 
realism,  against  a  background  of  pure  fantasy.  Although  it  is  no 
longer  than  a  one-act  play  and  has  all  of  its  characteristics,  it  is 
a  three-act  drama  in  miniature,  which  can  be  read  or  acted  in  a 
class  period. 

The  following  questions  should  assist  you  to  appreciate  its 
values  as  you  read  it.  They  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  thinking  you 
will  unconsciously  use  in  reading  plays,  after  you  have  had  more 
experience  in  doing  so. 

SCENE  1 

What  is  accomplished  by  the  opening  pantomime?  What  effect 
does  the  unexpected  yawn  have  upon  you? 

What  is  accomplished  by  the  opening  sentence? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  discussion  about  shivering  with 
cold? 

Do  you  think  that  Pierrette  is  wise  in  wanting  more  than  per¬ 
fection?  Note  the  simile  she  uses  when  she  says,  “You  and  I  show 
just  the  reflection  of  love,  like  a  misshapen  image  in  the  water.” 
Explain  why  it  is  so  appropriate  to  her  idea. 
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Do  you  agree  with  her  when  she  suggests  that  if  they  could 
really  feel  they  would  enrich  their  art? 

What  is  accomplished  with  the  first  mention  of  the  door  to 
the  world? 

Analyze  Bumbu’s  opening  speech.  What  does  he  mean  when  he 
calls  himself  “the  spirit  of  grotesque”?  Why  does  his  drum  shout 
of  exaggeration  rather  than  mediocrity,  and  of  the  comic  rather 
than  of  comedy?  What  is  the  difference  between  comedy  and  the 
comic?  What  examples  does  he  give  of  the  way  in  which  humanity 
has  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  grotesque?  Explain  the  metaphor 
about  red  and  yellow  laughter  splashed  on  the  gray  monotony  of 
life.  Do  you  think  the  world  would  go  mad  without  the  spirit  of 
the  grotesque  to  make  people  laugh  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings?  Can  you  give  examples  from  your  own  life  when 
something  grotesque  has  made  you  forget  your  unhappiness? 

Why  does  Bumbu  say  that  he  is  often  taken  for  the  spirit  of 
tragedy? 

Is  he  right  when  he  says  they  are  better  off  in  the  land  of 
fantasy  than  in  the  world  of  reality?  Why?  Can  you  give  any 
examples  of  some  flying  stones  of  misfortune  which  might  crush 
and  frighten  them? 

Can  you  give  any  examples  of  joy  coming  so  close  that  it  burns? 

Why  are  all  the  colors  of  light  trembling  in  Pierrette’s  tear?  Do 
you  agree  with  Pierrot  that  tears  are  exquisite?  Why  does  he  call 
them  that? 

What  do  you  think  makes  the  white  light  of  the  world,  and  why 
is  the  land  of  fantasy  in  shadows  and  dim  light? 

Why  don’t  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  see  the  same  things  when  they 
look  through  the  door  to  the  world?  Explain  the  significance  of 
what  each  one  sees,  especially  of  the  mountain  of  gold  and  the 
dancing  girls  and  dropping  feathers. 

Can  you  imagine  what  they  will  find  out  about  love?  Are  you 
interested  in  seeing  their  adventures  in  the  world  of  reality? 

scene  2 

What  has  happened  to  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  in  the  world  of 
reality?  Are  you  glad  they  went  to  Italy? 
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What  is  going  on  outside  Maddalena’s  balcony?  Are  you  sur¬ 
prised  at  Paolo’s  actions,  when  you  remember  that  he  is  Pierrot? 

Why  are  the  figures  of  speech  she  uses  to  describe  her  love  so 
effective? 

Has  Pierrot  found  real  love  in  the  land  of  reality?  Has  Pier¬ 
rette? 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  artist  and  a  mountebank? 

Do  you  think  that  Maddalena’s  ideal  of  happiness  would  be 
ideal  for  mankind  in  general? 

Do  you  sympathize  with  Paolo  and  his  ambition? 

Do  you  think  he  should  accept  Maddalena’s  offer  to  go  with 
him?  Why? 

Why  wouldn’t  the  American  lady  like  to  have  Maddalena  go 
with  Paolo?  Do  you  think  Paolo  will  love  her  more  than  he  does 
Maddalena? 

Do  you  think  Paolo  will  forget  Maddalena? 

What  do  you  think  will  become  of  them?  Imagine  some  of  the 
experiences  each  will  have  in  his  later  life. 

Do  you  think  they  are  glad  or  sorry  that  they  went  from  the 
land  of  fantasy  to  the  land  of  reality?  Contrast  the  two  scenes  in 
the  relationship  of  the  characters  to  each  other,  as  well  as  in 
background. 

scene  3 

Have  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  been  affected  by  their  experiences 
in  the  world  of  reality? 

Why  are  roses  in  the  land  of  fantasy  without  thorns  or 
perfume? 

Why  is  there  no  time  in  the  land  of  fantasy?  What  did  time  do 
to  Maddalena?  Do  you  think  it  does  that  to  all  of  us?  What  is 
Bumbu’s  real  mission  in  the  world  of  reality? 

What  really  happened  to  Paolo  and  Maddalena?  Are  you  sur¬ 
prised,  pleased,  or  disappointed  with  their  complete  experience 
in  the  land  of  reality?  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  experience 
for  them? 

How  did  her  experience  with  Paolo  save  her  and  Pasquale? 

Analyze  their  descriptions  of  love.  With  which  one  do  you 
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agree?  Just  what  did  each  of  them  find  out  about  love  and  life? 
Which  do  you  think  lived  the  more  complete  life? 

Do  you  agree  with  Pierrot  that  all  images  of  things  are  lovelier 
than  the  things  themselves? 

What  is  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  closing  line  of 
the  play? 

Do  you  think  that  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  are  glad  or  sorry  that 
they  went  to  the  land  of  reality?  Will  they  want  to  go  back  again? 
Would  you  like  to  live  in  the  land  of  fantasy?  Why? 

Answer  the  following  questions  after  you  have  read  the 

play: 

What  are  the  time,  place,  and  preliminary  situation  of  the 
play?  Where  is  the  initial  incident?  The  climax? 

Summarize  the  plot  in  two  or  three  sentences. 

What  is  the  problem  presented?  How  is  it  met?  Is  it  solved? 

Put  the  theme  in  one  sentence.  Is  it  a  fundamental  truth  of 
life?  Does  it  present  any  definite  ideas  regarding  the  relationships 
of  human  beings  to  each  other? 

Pick  out  the  most  dramatic  situations  in  the  play. 

Analyze  the  characters  of  Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  giving  their 
strong  and  weak  points.  Describe  their  appearances. 

Discuss  the  dialogue  of  the  play.  Do  the  characters  talk  as  they 
should?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  ideas  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  them  in  the  two  settings  presented? 

Pick  out  all  of  the  figures  of  speech,  and  show  their  value  in 
the  play. 

Explain  the  symbolism  of  the  play.  For  example,  what  does 
the  tear  represent,  and  how  does  it  carry  out  its  meaning  through¬ 
out  the  play?  What  do  Bumbu  and  his  drum  represent?  Why  does 
the  author  use  Bumbu  as  the  means  by  which  Pierrot  and  Pier¬ 
rette  are  introduced  to  the  world  of  reality? 

Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  realistic  and  romantic 
drama  as  illustrated  in  this  play?  Do  you  prefer  the  scenes  in  the 
land  of  fantasy  or  the  one  in  the  world  of  reality?  Do  you  think 
the  second  scene  would  make  a  complete  play  in  itself?  Why? 
Would  you  prefer  it  as  a  play  in  itself  to  its  being  connected  with 
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the  other  two  scenes?  If  it  had  been  the  play,  do  you  think  any 
other  elements  should  have  been  added? 

Have  you  gained  any  new  ideas  about  life  and  love  from  this 
play?  If  so,  what  are  they?  Do  you  agree  with  the  author’s  ideas 
about  love  and  life  as  expressed  in  this  play?  Do  you  think  any 
of  them  will  mean  anything  to  you  later? 

Do  you  think  there  are  any  passages  worth  memorizing?  If  so. 
what  are  they  and  what  ideas  expressed  in  them  have  particular 
value? 

Are  there  any  touches  of  humor  in  the  play?  Of  pathos?  Of 
tragedy? 

Did  you  like  the  play?  Why? 

2.  Write  up  the  play  in  your  notebook,  according  to  the  out¬ 
line  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II. 

3.  Write  character  sketches  of  Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  bringing 
out  the  beauty,  weakness,  pathos,  and  power  of  each  of  them,  and 
illustrate  your  points  by  quotations  from  the  play  and  comments 
on  their  actions. 

4.  Assign  the  parts  in  the  play  to  different  members  of  the 
class  in  turn.  Read  the  play  aloud,  setting  the  stage,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  action  as  far  as  possible  with  books  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DRAMA 

To  appreciate  the  best  plays  properly,  you  must  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  drama,  which  is  in  itself  a  delightful 
story,  centering  about  many  of  the  most  fascinating  people 
who  have  played  important  roles  in  the  development  of 
civilization. 

The  Beginnings  of  Drama. — The  history  of  the  drama  is 
practically  the  history  of  the  human  race,  for  when  the  first 
hunters  recounted  their  adventures  by  means  of  vivid  pan¬ 
tomime,  when  the  first  story-tellers  told  their  tales  in  rhyth¬ 
mic  chants,  and  when  the  first  priests  prayed  to  the  spirits 
of  the  forests  by  means  of  ceremonial  dances,  we  had  em- 
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bryonic  drama.  The  drama  owes  its  creation  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  religious  and  dramatic  impulses  inherent  in  the 
human  race.  The  religious  rites  of  all  primitive  peoples  are 
essentially  theatrical.  The  use  of  the  mask  to  hide  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  performer  in  the  representation  of  god  or  animal, 
and  the  expression  of  emotion  in  the  pantomimic  intricacies 
of  the  hunting,  war,  and  love  dances  are  the  outstanding 
phases  of  the  original  drama.  As  civilization  developed,  the 
drama  took  definite  form,  centering  about  the  two  motives 
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of  worship  of  heavenly  gods  and  glorification  of  earthly 
rulers. 

Greek  Drama. — The  spectacular  festivals  of  the  Asiatic 
races,  the  dramatic  dialogues  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  pup¬ 
pet  plays  of  Egypt  are  interesting  forms  of  early  dramatic 
art;  but  the  drama  as  we  know  it  today  came  into  being  in 
Greece  during  the  sixth  century  b.c.  in  connection  with  the 
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worship  of  Dionysus.  The  first  actor  took  the  stage  about 
535  b.c.,  when  Thespis  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysus 
and  spoke  lines  previously  composed;  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  term  Thespian  which  has  been  applied  to  actors  ever 
since.  The  first  playwright  was  Aeschylus  (525-456  b.c.)  ,  who 
introduced  poetic  dialogue  between  two  characters;  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Prometheus  Bound  are  his  two  greatest  dramas. 
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He  was  followed  by  Sophocles  (495-406  b.c.),  who  intro¬ 
duced  a  third  character,  and  wrote  the  two  finest  Greek 
tragedies,  Antigone  and  (Edipus  the  King.  Euripides  (480- 
406  b.c.)  developed  the  human-interest  element;  his  most 
popular  play  is  Medea.  Thus  the  drama  was  created,  em¬ 
bodying  literary  principles,  and  employing  a  technique 
which  has  determined  the  trend  of  theatrical  history  in  the 
western  world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

The  classification  of  drama  into  tragedy  and  comedy  was 
made  at  this  time.  The  contributions  of  the  above-mentioned 
three  great  tragic  writers  of  this  period  rank  today  as  the 
supreme  literary  achievements  of  the  ages.  The  conflict  they 
portrayed  was  between  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  ambitions 
and  desires  of  men,  showing  how  futile  were  the  efforts  of 
human  beings  to  circumvent  the  decrees  of  fate.  These  plays 
deal  with  crucial  events  in  the  lives  of  the  rulers  as  related 
in  mythical  or  historical  legends.  The  language  in  them  is 
the  highest  expression  of  sublime  ideas  couched  in  exquisite 
poetic  form,  and  the  characters  are  magnificent  in  their  sim¬ 
plicity,  dignity,  and  courage. 

Greek  tragedy  had  certain  definite  conventions  which 
could  not  be  violated.  Among  these  were  the  three  unities. 
The  unity  of  time  limited  the  action  in  the  drama  to  suc¬ 
cessive  events  following  each  other  without  lapse  of  time;  the 
unity  of  place,  to  one  scene;  and  the  unity  of  action,  to  one 
series  of  closely  related  events. 

A  Greek  play  included  a  Prologue,  which  was  the  opening 
explanatory  speech  setting  forth  the  situation;  Episodes,  01 
dramatic  scenes  presenting  the  important  action;  Choral 
Interludes,  in  which  the  chorus  and  leaders  discussed  the 
main  action;  a  Parode  preceding  the  Episode,  which  was  a 
speech  by  the  chorus;  and  an  Exode,  which  was  the  closing 
action  following  the  last  choral  interlude.  The  chorus  was 
a  survival  of  the  original  “goat-singers”  or  chanters  of  hymns 
in  the  "early  festivals — the  word  “tragedy”  means  literallr 
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“goat-song.”  This  chorus  was  a  group  of  persons  whose  lines 
held  the  main  plot  together  by  relating  events,  setting  forth 
situations,  and  creating  atmosphere.  Its  leader  often  served 
in  the  capacity  of  counselor  to  the  leading  characters.  No 
deaths  were  permitted  to  take  place  before  the  audience,  but 
blood-curdling  and  hair-raising  accounts  of  horrible  mur¬ 
ders,  suicides,  and  battles  were  related  by  messengers,  who 
frequently  had  the  finest  opportunities  for  emotional  acting 
afforded  any  of  the  performers. 


GRADUALLY  THE  GREEK  THEATRE  TOOK  DEFINITE  ARCHITECTURAL  FORM 


The  comedies  are  less  comprehensible  to  the  modern 
reader,  as  they  are  exceedingly  local  in  subject  matter.  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  whose  Lysistrata  proved  most  popular  in  modern 
revival,  and  the  other  writers  of  comedies  dealt  in  bitter 
satire  pointed  at  each  other,  as  well  as  at  the  leading  philos¬ 
ophers  and  customs  of  the  time.  The  chief  charm  of  The 
Frogs  and  The  Birds  by  Aristophanes  today  lies  in  the  fan¬ 
tastic  costumes  and  grotesque  masks  with  which  the  perform¬ 
ers  represent  birds,  animals,  and  stock  comic  characters. 
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Only  brief  mention  can  be  made  here  of  early  theatres  and 
stage  equipment.  Originally  the  stage  was  merely  an  open 
space  about  an  altar,  often  surrounded  by  sloping  hillsides. 
Thespis  introduced  the  skene,  the  origin  of  the  modern 
scene,  which  was  merely  a  small  hut  in  which  he  changed 
his  costume  and  make-up.  Gradually  the  theatre  took  definite 
architectural  form,  consisting  of  a  large  oval  amphitheatre, 
I  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  stage  with  simple  marble  columns; 
behind  it  was  the  skene  or  retiring  room  for  the  actors,  and 
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in  front  a  series  of  stairs  on  which  was  arranged  the  chorus; 
the  orchestra  was  seated  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
stage.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  piece  of  stage  equipment 
was  a  mechanical  box-like  contraption  known  as  “deus  ex 
machina,”  arranged  with  pulleys  in  order  that  the  gods  and 
goddesses  might  be  raised  and  lowered  as  they  descended 
from  their  heavenly  abode  to  play  their  parts  as  arbiters  in 
human  affairs.  The  gods  and  mighty  heroes  wore  boots  with 
heavy  soles  called  buskins,  padded  costumes  and  immense 
masks  to  make  them  appear  “larger  than  life.” 
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The  Greeks  looked  upon  the  drama  as  a  national  and  civic 
art.  Holidays  were  celebrated  by  lengthy  dramatic  festivals 
at  which  attendance  was  compulsory.  Competitions  for  cov¬ 
eted  prizes  between  dramatists  were  held  before  great  crowds, 
and  feeling  ran  high.  As  there  was  no  system  of  artificial 
lighting,  the  festivals  and  competitions  were  held  from  dawn 
to  dusk.  Actors  were  held  in  high  repute  and  were  organized 
into  powerful  guilds.  At  no  time  in  its  long  history  has  the 
drama  played  a  more  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  people  than 


it  did  in  this  brilliant  early  period.  That  is  perhaps  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Greek  theatre  still  dominates  the  dramatic 
ideals  of  the  western  world. 

The  Roman  Theatre. — The  Roman  theatre  was  a  mere  de¬ 
cadent  imitation  of  the  Greek,  deteriorating  at  last  into  sen¬ 
sual  interpretative  dances  called  “pantomimes”  and  vulgar 
farces  called  “mimes,”  and  into  colossal  gladiatorial  contests 
in  which  the  slaughter  of  human  beings  and  beasts  furnished 
the  emotional  thrill.  In  form  the  theatre  gradually  became 
an  arena  surrounded  by  towering  tiers  of  seats.  The  cruelty 
of  the  great  spectacles  and  the  coarseness  of  the  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainment  at  last  aroused  the  moralists,  and,  as  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church  became  a  practical  public  force,  the  drama  in 
all  its  forms  was  ostracized.  During  the  Dark  Ages  following 
the  overthrow  of  Rome,  only  pitiful  wandering  players  kept 
the  art  alive  with  their  dancing,  juggling,  and  marionette 
shows. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  From  the  books  about  the  Greek  theatre  listed  in  the  Bibli¬ 
ography  in  Appendix  C,  prepare  a  report  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

The  Architecture  of  the  Greek  Theatre 
Acting  on  the  Greek  Stage 
The  Three  Great  Tragic  Writers 
The  Three  Great  Comic  Writers 
Aristotle  and  his  Theory  of  Tragedy 

A  Description  of  a  Greek  Play  Festival  in  the  Days  of  Pericles 
The  Social  Position  of  Dramatists  in  Ancient  Greece 

2.  Imagine  yourself  a  boy  of  the  ancient  city  of  Athens  who  has 
attended  his  first  play  festival,  and  write  a  letter  describing  the 
experience. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  three  unities  should  be  insisted  upon  in 
modern  plays? 

4.  From  some  of  the  books  on  the  history  of  the  drama  listed 
in  the  Bibliography,  prepare  a  report  on  one  of  the  following 
topics:  the  drama  of  India;  the  drama  of  China;  the  drama  of 
Japan;  the  drama  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  puppet  plays  of 
Egypt;  dramatic  dances  of  primitive  peoples  as  seen  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  rites  of  the  modem  American  Indian. 

5.  In  the  Readers’  Guide  in  your  public  library  look  up  and 
report  on  modern  presentations  of  the  Greek  dramas. 

6.  Read  and  outline  in  your  notebook  a  Greek  play,  following 
the  suggested  form  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II. 

Mediaeval  Drama . — The  drama  owed  its  revival,  as  it  did 
its  origin,  to  religion.  During  the  period  extending  roughly 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  it  developed  along 
slightly  different  lines  in  the  various  nations,  but  it  owed  its 
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rebirth  to  the  Church.  The  priests  gradually  introduced  into 
their  ritual  dramatic  representations  of  the  great  events  in 
Biblical  history  in  order  that  they  might  be  understood  by 
the  mass  of  people  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  From 
mere  tableaux  before  the  altar,  these  Church  plays  evolved 
into  elaborate  productions  which  necessitated  out-of-doors 
presentation.  Latin  was  used  as  in  the  Church  service,  and 
the  performers  were  nuns,  priests,  and  talented  choir-boys. 
The  one  exception  to  the  religious  character  of  the  plays 
was  the  work  of  the  nun  Hrothsvita,  who  lived  in  a  German 
convent  during  the  tenth  century.  She  wrote  plays  which 
were  not  based  upon  the  material  in  the  Bible  and  lives  of 
the  saints,  but  were  founded  upon  the  experiences  of  real 
people;  they  are  almost  modern  in  their  human  interest. 

Little  by  little,  lay  members  of  the  parishes  took  part  in 
the  performances;  plays  were  translated  into  the  vernacular; 
and  a  larger  number  of  Biblical  stories  were  presented.  The 
celebrations  of  festival  days  became  civic  undertakings  held 
in  the  public  squares  and  produced  by  members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  guilds,  until  at  last  the  drama  was  divorced  from  the 
Church,  remaining,  however,  distinctly  religious  in  spirit. 
Plays  based  on  Biblical  material  are  frequently  known  as 
Mystery  Plays,  and  those  on  Church  history  and  the  lives  of 
the  saints  as  Miracle  Plays;  but  many  authorities  make  no 
distinction  between  the  two  forms.  They  survive  today  in 
the  world-famous  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  which  drew 
300,000  people  in  1930,  and  the  Freiburg  Passion  Play 
brought  to  America  by  Morris  Gest.  Community  festivals  of 
a  similar  character  are  still  produced  in  the  original  spirit  of 
reverence,  as  a  form  of  divine  worship. 

As  the  laity  gained  control  of  production,  the  humorous 
element  was  introduced  into  such  incidents  as  the  refusal  of 
Noah’s  wife  to  enter  the  ark,  and  the  spiking  of  lost  souls 
into  Hell’s  Mouth — the  stock  set  piece  representing  a 
dragon’s  mouth  from  which  issued  smoke  and  flames  and 
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into  which  farcical  characters  were  thrust  with  anything  but 
churchly  dignity. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  plays  by  the  guilds  came  the 
cycles.  Each  guild  had  one  pageant  or  movable  stage  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  lower  level  being  curtained  and  used  as 
a  dressing  room.  These  pageants  moved  about  the  town  in 
processions  or  cycles,  the  members  of  the  various  guilds 
being  in  charge  of  appropriate  Biblical  scenes — the  bakers, 
for  example,  presenting  the  Last  Supper.  The  guilds  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  elaborateness  of  their  presentations, 
and  costumes  and  properties  were  kept  from  one  year  to 
another.  These  cycles  were  highly  developed  in  England, 
those  of  Chester,  York  and  Coventry  having  been  preserved. 

The  Morality  Play  was  the  next  form  of  the  drama  to  de¬ 
velop.  Still  distinctly  ethical  in  purpose,  it  dealt  with  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  demonstrated  by  symbolic 
characters  representing  abstract  qualities.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  survival  of  this  form  of  play  is  Everyman. 

Gradually,  strolling  groups  of  professional  players  began 
presenting  miracle  and  morality  plays.  These  players  were 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  homes  or  legal 
protection,  descendants  of  the  strollers  who  had  kept  the 
dramatic  spark  alive  in  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows  and  pan¬ 
tomimes  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Setting  up  their  crude  stages  in 
the  public  squares  and  country  crossroads,  they  eked  out  a 
precarious  living  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  common 
folk.  They  were,  however,  the  originators  of  the  first  real 
dramatic  companies,  which  were  later  to  be  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  nobility  and  to  furnish  the  finest  form  of 
theatrical  entertainment. 

Other  transitional  dramatic  forms  developed  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century:  Interludes,  which  were  short  bits  of  humor¬ 
ous  action  interspersed  between  serious  plays  or  presented 
as  entertainment  at  the  banquets  of  the  aristocrats;  Chroni¬ 
cle  plays,  which  were  historical  events  dramatized,  purely 
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secular  in  character;  and  Masques,  which  were  highly  artistic 
and  extravagant  spectacles  written  for  the  glorification  of  the 
nobility  and  frequently  presented  by  them  against  gorgeous 
backgrounds  designed  by  the  greatest  artists. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Imagine  yourself  a  girl  who  has  seen  her  first  miracle  play, 
and  describe  it  to  the  class. 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  Readers’  Guide,  find  out  about  Ben 
Greet  and  his  discovery  and  presentation  of  Everyman. 

3.  How  has  our  modern  use  of  the  word  “pageant”  come  from 
its  original  use? 

4.  Look  up  all  you  can  find  out  about  the  Passion  Play  and  de¬ 
scribe  its  production  every  ten  years  at  Oberammergau. 

5.  Why  have  drama  and  religion  been  so  closely  identified 
with  each  other? 

7.  At  the  public  library  read  a  miracle  or  morality  play— see 
the  volumes  listed  in  the  Appendix,  page  402— and  outline  it  in 
your  notebook. 

The  Renaissance  of  Drama. — The  Renaissance  was  the 
culmination  of  the  art  of  the  drama  as  it  was  of  other  arts. 
This  brilliant  period  extended  roughly  from  1200-1600. 
In  England  the  dramatic  revival  attained  a  high  standard, 
surpassed  only  by  the  Greek  age.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
royalty  and  nobility  of  the  various  nations,  the  professional 
theatre  came  into  its  own.  It  was  housed  in  especially  con¬ 
structed  buildings  and  supported  by  sufficient  funds  to  em¬ 
ploy  high-class  artists,  actors,  and  playwrights.  Each  nation 
contributed  some  special  dramatic  idea  to  the  glory  of  the 
stage.  Italy  developed  the  architecture  and  stage  equipment, 
introducing  sets  with  perspective  and  colored  lights.  Italy 
also  stamped  the  European  stage  permanently  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  Commedia  dell’  Arte.  This  Comedy  of  Art  or 
Comedy  of  Masks  was  a  dramatic  achievement  in  which 
brilliant  artists  presented  such  characters  as  Columbine,  Pan¬ 
taloon,  Harlequin,  Pierrot,  and  Pierrette,  in  improvised 
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comedies  based  upon  brief  outlines  in  which  spontaneity  of 
repartee  and  cleverness  of  impromptu  effects  delighted  Eu¬ 
ropean  courts  for  four  hundred  years.  France  developed  the 
professional  theatre  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and 
produced  such  great  plays  as  the  Cid  by  Corneille  (1606- 
1684),  The  Miser  by  Moliere  (1621-1673),  and  Phedre  by 
Racine  (1639-1699),  and  established  the  traditions  of  pol¬ 
ished  acting  which  still  characterize  the  Parisian  stage.  In 
Spain,  Cervantes  (1574-1616),  Lope  de  Vega  (1572-1635), 
and  Calderon  (1600-1681)  attained  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
dramatic  achievement. 

Elizabethan  Drama . — The  climax  of  the  dramatic  Renais¬ 
sance  came  during  the  Elizabethan  Age  in  England,  a  period 
in  which  the  drama  was  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  theatre  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
Had  Shakespeare  not  lived,  the  work  of  such  dramatists  as 
John  Lyly  in  Euphues,  George  Peele  in  Edward  the  First, 
Robert  Green  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  Thomas 
Kyd  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  a  later  group  which  in¬ 
cluded  Ben  Jonson  and  his  Every  Man  in  His  Humour, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  their  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and 
Thomas  Dekker  and  his  Old  Fortunatus,  would  still  have 
rendered  this  a  resplendent  period  in  the  history  of  the  stage. 
The  plays  by  these  poet-dramatists  were  produced  by  pro¬ 
fessional  companies  and  popular  choir-boy  groups  appearing 
in  churches,  innyards,  bearpits,  and  castle  halls.  The  most 
important  of  these  early  dramatists  was  Christopher  Marlowe, 
who  originated  blank  verse.  T amburlaine  and  Doctor  Faustus 
are  among  his  best  plays.  The  unfinished  memorial  statue, 
removed  from  the  public  square  of  Canterbury  to  an  obscure 
corner  in  a  little  park,  is  symbolic  of  his  unfinished  career, 
which  ended  in  a  drunken  brawl  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age. 

The  greatest  dramatist  of  this  period,  as  well  as  of  all 
time,  was  of  course  William  Shakespeare.  But  his  work  was 
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so  important,  and  his  influence  on  the  theatre  and  drama  so 
great,  that  we  must  devote  much  more  time  to  him  than  is 
possible  in  a  survey  of  dramatic  history.  Hence  an  entire 
section  will  be  devoted  to  him  later. 


THE  STAGE  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  THEATRE  EXTENDED  INTO  AN  OPEN  SPACE 
CALLED  THE  PIT 


The  first  public  playhouse  in  London,  called  the  Theatre, 
was  built  in  1576  by  James  Burbage,  who  was  the  manager 
of  the  company  later  housed  in  the  Globe  Theatre,  with 
which  Shakespeare  was  associated  as  actor-playwright.  The 
theatres  were  modeled  upon  the  innyards,  with  open  courts 
surrounded  by  galleries,  and  upon  the  bearpits,  which  were 
small  circular  arenas.  The  stage  extended  into  the  open 
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space  called  the  pit,  permitting  spectators  who  paid  the 
smallest  fee  to  stand  on  three  sides;  the  higher-priced  seats 
were  in  the  balconies  or  on  the  stage  itself.  There  was  no 
stage  curtain,  but  a  small  inner  recess  could  be  draped  off 
and  utilized  for  important  bits  of  action.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  light  the  stage,  and  performances  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  announced  by  flying  a  flag  from  the  roof. 
Since  women’s  roles  were  all  played  by  boys,  leading  fem¬ 
inine  parts  frequently  called  for  male  disguise.  Scenery  con¬ 
sisted  of  set  pieces  representing  rocks  and  trees,  heroes  rode 
hobbyhorses,  and  only  essential  furniture  was  used.  Modern 
authorities  say  that  even  printed  signs  announcing  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  scenes  were  not  employed.  Costumes  were  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  they  were  furnished  by  wealthy  patrons  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  elaborate  clothing  of  their  players, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  costume  the  plays  with  historical 
accuracy;  thus  the  Roman  citizens  in  Julius  Ccesar  appeared 
in  the  gorgeous  satins,  velvets,  and  plumes  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  status  of  actors  and  playwrights  was  an  equivocal  one, 
although  they  were  paid  excellent  salaries  by  their  noble 
patrons,  who  produced  new  dramas  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
the  approving  glance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  brilliant  figure 
so  theatrical  in  her  own  person,  about  whom  the  glorious  age 
gravitated.  However,  the  actor-dramatists  were  a  gay,  swash¬ 
buckling,  reckless  lot,  who  squandered  their  youth  in  riotous 
living  and  often  died,  rapier  in  hand,  before  their  genius 
had  a  chance  to  flower.  Like  our  “movie”  stars  of  today,  they 
invested  themselves  with  all  the  romance  demanded  of  them 
by  vociferous  theatrical  fans,  quick  to  applaud  or  to 
throw  refuse  or  bouquets  as  their  fickle  mood  dictated.  A 
poor  student  complained  thus  of  the  wealth  and  notoriety 
enjoyed  by  the  players: 

England  affords  those  glorious  vagabonds, 

That  carried  erst  their  fardles  on  their  backs, 
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Coursers  to  ride  on  through  the  gazing  streets. 

Sweeping  it  in  their  glaring  satin  suits, 

And  pages  to  attend  their  masterships; 

With  mouthing  words  that  better  wits  had  framed, 

They  purchase  lands  and  now  esquires  are  made. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  theatre  found  so 
congenial  an  environment  as  during  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  romantic  drama  of 
the  world  reached  its  finest  fruition  at  that  time. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Prepare  reports  on  the  lives  and  plays  of  Moliere,  Corneille, 
Cervantes,  De  Vega,  and  Calderon. 

2.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  Pre-Shakespearean  dramatists. 

3.  Why  was  Elizabethan  England  so  congenial  a  background 
for  the  development  of  the  drama? 

4.  Reread  the  chapter  on  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Kenilworth  in 
Scott’s  novel,  Kenilworth,  and  describe  the  fete  given  her  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

5.  Why  should  a  separate  section  of  this  textbook  be  devoted 
to  William  Shakespeare  instead  of  discussing  him  here? 

6.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  life  and  plays  of  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  legends  linking  his  name  with 
Shakespeare’s? 

7.  Read  a  pre-Shakespearean  play,  and  outline  it  in  your 
notebook. 

Restoration  Drama. — In  England,  kindled  by  the  artistic 
enthusiasm  of  the  Renaissance,  the  drama  flamed  into  a 
mighty  conflagration,  only  to  die  down  as  rapidly  and  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  Puritan  domination.  The  Puritans  had 
always  opposed  the  theatre,  as  had  many  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  London,  who  were  justified  in  their  protests  on 
the  grounds  of  the  licentious  and  unsanitary  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  playhouses.  Even  during  the  height  of  the 
Elizabethan  enthusiasm  theatres  had  been  condemned  as 
breeders  of  the  plague  and  actors  as  instruments  of  the  devil. 
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Preachers  and  pamphleteers  at  last  succeeded  in  arousing 
civic  authorities,  and  in  1642  an  edict  was  issued  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  stage  plays.  A  few  embers  kept  the  drama  alive 
and  with  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  it  flared  anew,  but 
with  a  clear  hard  light  far  different  from  the  leaping  purples, 
crimsons,  and  blues  of  the  Elizabethan  flame. 


INIGO  JONES  INTRODUCED  THE  USE  OF  ELABORATE  SCENERY  INTO  ENGLAND 


The  stage  of  the  Restoration  reflected  the  cynical  immoral¬ 
ity  and  polished  insincerity  of  the  courtly  audience  to  which 
it  catered.  When  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  the  distinguished 
American  scenic  artist,  designed  the  set  for  the  revival  of 
Congreve’s  Love  for  Love,  he  covered  the  background  with 
a  sheet  of  isinglass,  reflecting  in  its  hard  shining  surface  and 
in  the  crystal  of  great  chandeliers  the  brilliant  shallowness 
and  wasteful  glitter  of  the  characters  and  their  sophisticated 
dialogue. 
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Several  important  innovations  were  made  at  this  period, 
however,  among  which  were  the  acceptance  of  women  as 
players  and  the  use  of  elaborate  scenery  and  mechanical 
equipment,  introduced  into  England  by  Inigo  Jones. 

Later  English  Drama. — During  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries,  England  produced  many  of  the  outstanding 
personalities  of  the  world  of  drama.  David  Garrick  (1717- 
1779),  most  brilliant  actor-manager  of  his  generation; 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  (1751-1816),  the  author  of  the 
scintillating  social  comedies,  The  School  for  Scandal  and  The 
Rivals',  Sara  Kemble  Siddons  (1755-1831) ,  the  great  tragedi¬ 
enne,  and  such  actors  as  Colley  Cibber,  Peg  Woffington,  John 
Philip  Kemble,  Edmund  Keane,  William  Charles  Macready, 
and  John  Frederick  Cooke  flourished  during  the  late  eight¬ 
eenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Victorian  era  in¬ 
cluded  such  personalities  as  the  brilliant  satirists,  Henry  Ar¬ 
thur  Jones  and  Oscar  Wilde;  the  romanticist,  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero;  and  such  artists  as  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  Lillie 
Langtry,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Wilson  Barrett. 

Continental  Drama. — On  the  Continent  even  more  emi¬ 
nent  personalities  occupied  the  stage.  In  Germany  the  genius 
of  Lessing  (1729-1781),  Goethe  (1749-1832),  and  Schiller 
(1759-1805)  found  dramatic  expression  in  such  world- 
famous  dramas  as  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Faust,  and  Wilhelm 
Tell,  while  all  three  of  these  brilliant  men  devoted  much  of 
their  activity  to  the  development  of  their  national  theatre. 
The  Comedie  Fran^aise,  the  classic  center  of  French  drama, 
assumed  its  important  position  in  1680.  Among  the  foremost 
actors  of  the  French  theatre  have  been  Talma,  Lemaitre, 
Coqueiin,  Deburau — the  world’s  famous  Pierrot — Sully  and 
the  resplendent  Rachelle,  Bernhardt,  and  Rejane.  Among 
the  French  dramatists  rank  such  names  as  Voltaire  (1694- 
1778) ,  Victor  Hugo  (1802-1885) ,  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  son 
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of  the  novelist  (1824-1895),  and  Sardou  (1831-1908).  In 
Italy,  Goldoni  (1707-1793)  and  Vittorio  Alfieri  (1749-1803) 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  the  early  dramatists.  The  Spanish 
drama  has  recently  enjoyed  a  brilliant  revival  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Jose  Echegaray  and  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente  received  the  Nobel  Prizes  in  1904  and  1922  respectively. 

Later  European  Drama. — Practically  all  plays  belonged  to 
the  romantic  school  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  a  revolt  took  place  throughout  Europe  and  the 
realistic  drama  came  into  its  own.  The  colossal  figure  of  Hen¬ 
rik  Ibsen  (1828-1906),  the  father  of  modern  realistic  drama, 
looms  before  us,  dominating  and  completely  revolutionizing 
the  dramatic  history  of  the  world.  He  boldly  struck  at  the 
foundations  of  society  in  depicting  the  harsh  realities  of 
human  relationships,  arousing  a  storm  of  criticism  but  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  form  of  dramatic  literature.  His  last  work 
leaves  the  morbid  world  of  reality  and  passes  into  the  spirit¬ 
ual  realm  in  which  mighty  truths  are  brought  home  by  means 
of  a  poetic  symbolism.  Among  his  great  plays,  with  which 
every  student  of  the  drama  should  be  familiar,  are  The  Doll’s 
House,  Peer  Gynt,  and  The  Master  Builder.  August  Strind¬ 
berg  (1849-1912)  is  the  second  Scandinavian  realist  to  lay 
bare  the  shams  of  society. 

Other  literary  giants  soon  appeared,  following  Ibsen’s 
lead  in  both  the  realistic  and  the  mystic  realms.  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  the  indefatigable  Irishman,  has  shocked  and 
delighted  the  literary  world,  and,  although  primarily  a  phi¬ 
losopher  frankly  declaiming  his  theories,  he  is  a  brilliant 
dramatist,  whom  many  critics  have  acclaimed  as  the  greatest 
modern  playwright.  His  Saint  Joan,  Fanny’s  First  Play , 
C cesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  Androcles  and  the  Lion  would 
probably  appeal  to  you  more  than  his  other  plays.  He  it  was 
who  introduced  Ibsen  to  the  English-speaking  world.  John 
Galsworthy  has  depicted  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
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contemporary  England  with  telling  force  in  such  plays  as 
Strife,  Justice  and  The  Mob.  In  Germany,  Gerhardt  Haupt¬ 
mann,  Arthur  Schnitzler,  and  Hermann  Sudermann  have 
written  outstanding  realistic  dramas.  Independent  theatres 
were  established  in  Paris  by  M.  Antoine  with  the  Theatre 
Libre;  in  Dublin,  by  Lady  Gregory  and  W.  B.  Yeats  with 
the  Abbey  Theatre;  in  Berlin,  by  Otto  Brahm  with  Die  Freie 
Biihne;  and  in  London,  the  Independent  Theatre,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  new  dramatic  forms  which  com¬ 
mercial  producers  repudiated.  In  Moscow,  Constantin  Stan¬ 
islavsky  and  his  magnificent  company  of  artists  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Russian  realists  Maxim  Gorky,  Leonid  Andreyev, 
and  Anton  Chekhov.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Belgian  poet- 
playwright,  carried  the  mystic  drama  to  its  finest  flowering 
in  his  atmospheric  dream-plays  and  illusive  fantasies.  His 
Blue  Bird  and  its  sequel,  The  Betrothal,  should  be  the  per¬ 
manent  possessions  of  every  youthful  lover  of  the  drama. 

Not  all  European  dramatists  of  the  nineties  were  real¬ 
ists.  Edmond  Rostand  (1864-1918)  delighted  the  world 
with  his  romantic  hero-tale,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  his 
fantastic  idyl,  Chanticler;  James  Matthew  Barrie  still  holds 
his  adoring  public  with  the  whimsical  humor  and  exquisite 
characterizations  of  such  delicate  creations  as  Dear  Brutus, 
Quality  Street,  Peter  Pan,  and  Mary  Rose.  Gabriel  d’Annun- 
zio,  theatric  poet-playwright-soldier  of  Italy,  has  glorified  the 
genius  and  personality  of  Eleonora  Duse  in  many  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  poem-plays.  Luigi  Pirandello,  another  Italian,  is  now 
reaching  the  foremost  ranks  with  his  subtle  psychological 
studies.  The  Irish  mystic,  Lord  Dunsany,  is  carrying  us  to 
unknown  lands  beyond  the  borders  of  the  East  in  his  exotic 
fantasies. 

Thus  across  the  sea,  many  dramatic  movements  were  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  are  still  in 
force. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Prepare  a  report  on  one  of  the  following  subjects:  The  Res¬ 
toration  Dramatists;  Inigo  Jones  and  his  Contribution  to  the 
Theatre;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  Plays;  English  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  English  Actors  and 
Actresses  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2.  Look  up  the  lives  and  plays  of  one  of  the  following  drama¬ 
tists:  Goethe,  Schiller,  Voltaire,  Hugo,  Benavente,  Shaw,  Pinero,, 
Galsworthy,  Barrie,  Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Lady  Greg¬ 
ory,  Lord  Dunsany,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  d’Annunzio. 

3.  If  you  have  the  time  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  reading; 
autobiographies,  read  those  of  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  Forbes- 
Robertson,  Frank  Benson,  and  Stanislavsky. 

4.  Of  course  you  cannot  possibly  read  and  outline  all  of  the- 
wonderful  plays  of  the  nations  and  periods  mentioned  in  this, 
section.  However,  among  the  following  are  some  you  would 
greatly  enjoy. 

The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal,  by  Sheridan 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  by  Goldsmith 

Lady  Windermere’s  Fan  and  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  by  Wilde 

Her  Tongue  and  Dolly  Reforming  Herself ,  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones 

Sweet  Lavender  and  Trelawney  of  the  ‘‘Wells,”  by  Pinero 
Faust,  by  Goethe 
Wilhelm  Tell,  by  Schiller 

The  Romantic  Young  Lady  and  The  Cradle  Song,  by  Sierra- 
The  Doll’s  House  and  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  by  Ibsen 
Saint  Joan,  Candida,  Fanny’s  First  Play,  Androcles  and  the 
Lion,  C cesar  and  Cleopatra,  by  Shaw 
Justice,  Strife,  The  Mob,  Old  English,  by  Galsworthy 
Mary  Rose,  Quality  Street,  What  Every  Woman  Knows,  A 
Kiss  for  Cinderella,  The  Admirable  Crichton,  Dear  Brutus, 
Half-hours,  and  The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,  by/ 
Barrie 

The  Sunken  Bell,  by  Hauptmann 
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Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Chanticler,  by  Rostand 
The  Bluebird  and  The  Betrothal,  by  Maeterlinck 

The  Development  of  Drama  in  America. — Owing  to  its 
polyglot  population  and  diversity  of  interests,  the  United 
States  has  never  developed  a  national  drama  but  has  followed 
the  movements  of  the  English  stage.  However,  since  the 
World  War,  a  vigorous  enthusiasm  for  native  talent,  as  well 
as  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  best  offerings  of  European  art¬ 
ists,  has  grown  up  among  producers,  until  today  the  drama, 
in  one  form  or  another,  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  lives  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

The  first  playhouse  in  America  was  built  in  1716  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Virginia,  but  the  Old  Southwark,  erected  in 
Philadelphia  in  1766,  is  usually  considered  our  first  perma¬ 
nent  theatre.  All  the  early  plays  were  produced  by  English 
companies;  and  it  is  not  until  1767  that  we  have  an  American 
playwright,  Thomas  Godfrey,  presenting  an  original  tragedy 
in  blank  verse,  The  Prince  of  Parthia.  However,  The  Con¬ 
trast,  by  Royall  Tyler,  produced  in  New  York  in  1787,  was 
our  first  really  native  play,  introducing  to  the  world  the 
shrewd,  wholesome  humor  of  the  typical  Yankee.  As  the 
country  developed,  more  and  more  English  stars  ventured 
across  the  ocean,  with  varying  success,  and  permanent  stock 
companies  were  organized  in  the  important  centers.  James 
K,  Hackett  and  Charlotte  Cushman  share  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  American-born  stars.  Louisa  Lane,  better 
known  as  Mrs.  John  Drew,  is  the  most  famous  woman  of 
the  early  American  theatre;  she  was  for  years  America’s 
leading  actress  as  well  as  a  successful  theatrical  manager;  her 
oldest  son  was  John  Drew,  and  her  daughter,  Georgianna, 
married  the  romantic  English  actor,  Maurice  Barrymore — 
their  children  are  the  famous  trio,  Ethel,  John,  and  Lionel. 
The  Royal  Family,  written  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Edna 
Ferber,  and  presented  in  New  York  during  the  season  of 
1928,  and  later  filmed  successfully,  is  an  exaggerated  but 
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thoroughly  delightful  picture  of  this  brilliant  theatrical 
household. 

The  famous  stock  companies  of  Augustin  Daly  and  Lester 
Wallack  produced  many  of  our  leading  artists,  including  such 
stars  as  E.  H.  Sothern,  Rose  Coghlan,  Clara  Morris,  Ada 
Rehan,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Otis  Skinner,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
Steele  Mackaye,  a  member  of  the  Wallack  Company,  and 
father  of  the  brilliant  poet-playwright,  Percy  Mackaye,  wrote 
and  produced  Hazel  Kirke,  which  holds  two  records  for  long- 
run  engagements — in  New  York  and  on  the  road.  He  also 
established  the  first  dramatic  school  in  America. 

Following  Daly  and  Wallack  as  the  producers  of  stars,  we 
have  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Daniel  Frohman,  who 
presented  such  artists  as  James  K.  Hackett,  Henrietta  Cross¬ 
man,  William  Faversham,  Effie  Shannon,  Henry  Miller, 
Margaret  Anglin,  May  Robson,  and  Mrs.  Whiffen,  the  latter 
destined  to  be  for  years  America’s  most  beloved  old  lady. 
The  inimitable  Maude  Adams,  who  introduced  the  plays  of 
Barrie  to  America  and  charmed  all  comers  in  such  roles  as 
Peter  Pan,  Babbie,  Phoebe  in  Quality  Street,  and  Cinderella, 
retired  at  the  height  of  her  career  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  manager,  Charles  Frohman,  who  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania  on  April  25,  1915.  Her  return  to  the  stage  in  1931, 
as  Portia,  was  an  important  theatrical  event. 

Revivals  of  Victorian  dramas  have  proved  popular.  Two 
sympathetic  ones  were  given  in  Greenwich  Village,  New 
York  City,  when  the  Provincetown  Players  presented  Fash¬ 
ion,  by  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  and  Kathleen  Kirkwood  of  the 
Triangle  Theatre  produced  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Christo¬ 
pher  Morley  created  a  sensation  with  his  revival  in  Hoboken 
of  The  Black  Crook,  America’s  first  extravaganza.  Restored 
to  its  original  splendor,  the  Opera  House  of  Central  City, 
Colorado,  built  in  1878,  reopened  in  July  1932  with  a  glam¬ 
orous  Camille,  featuring  Lillian  Gish. 

America’s  greatest  romantic  actor  is  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  Edwin  Booth  (1833-1893) .  His  career  very  nearly  suf¬ 
fered  an  eclipse  when  he  retired  after  his  brother,  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  assassinated  Lincoln.  He  later  returned  to  the 
stage  but  never  again  appeared  in  the  nation’s  capital.  Our 
most  beloved  character  actor  was  Joseph  Jefferson  (1829- 
1905),  best  known  as  the  interpreter  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
Caleb  Plummer. 

Among  the  important  American  nlaywrights  not  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  the  following  writers 
and  their  best-known  plays:  Bronson  Howard,  Shenandoah ; 
James  A.  Herne,  Shore  Acres;  Augustus  Thomas,  The  Witch¬ 
ing  Hour;  Clyde  Fitch,  Beau  Brummell;  David  Belasco,  The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West;  William  Vaughn  Moody,  The 
Great  Divide;  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  The  Piper;  Chan- 
ning  Pollock,  The  Fool  and  The  Enemy,  Edward  Knoblock, 
Kismet;  Percy  Mackaye,  The  Scarecrow;  Hatcher  Hughes, 
Hell  Bent  fer  Heaven’,  Zona  Gale,  Miss  Lulu  Bett;  Philip 
Barry,  Holiday;  Booth  Tarkington,  Intimate  Strangers; 
Owen  Davis,  Ice  Bound;  Elmer  Rice,  Street  Scene;  and 
Dan  Totheroh,  Distant  Drums. 

The  Theatre  of  Today. — At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history 
has  dramatic  entertainment  held  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  as  it  does  today  with  talking  pictures, 
musical  comedies,  legitimate  productions.  Little  Theatre 
efforts,  and  the  promise  of  television  and  classroom  films. 

Dr.  A.  Evelyn  Newman  has  described  modern  drama  as 
follows: 

The  drama  of  today  is  essentially  a  drama  of  ideas.  Its  makers 
are*  constantly  presenting  problems:  those-  connected  with  labor 
and  capital  and  the  machine  age  as  presented  by  Rossum’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Robots  by  Karel  Capek,  and  The  Adding  Machine  by 
Elmer  Rice;  or  the  struggle  for  decency  and  friendships  in  the 
poverty-stricken  lives  of  the  poor  as  presented  by  Rice’s  Street 
Scene  (the  1929  Pulitzer  Play)  ;  or  the  question  of  marriage, 
morals,  and  economics  as  given  by  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Satur¬ 
day's  Children,  and  Somerset  Maugham’s  The  Constant  Wife; 
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or  the  study  of  the  Negro  as  presented  by  DuBose  Heyward’s 
Porgy;  or  the  question  of  the  mother  complex  in  Sidney  How¬ 
ard’s  The  Silver  Cord,  and  the  selfish  woman  in  marriage  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  Craig’s  Wife  by  George  Kelley;  or  the  materialism  of  the 
age  as  expressed  by  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Marco  Millions,  and  Kauf¬ 
man  and  Connelly’s  Beggar  on  Horseback ;  or  the  plea  for  social 
justice  as  found  in  Galsworthy’s  plays;  or  the  philosophy  of  a 
new  social  order  as  presented  by  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  Back  to 
Methuselah  and  The  Apple  Cart;  or  the  problem  of  war  and 
international  understanding  as  discussed  by  R.  C.  Sherriff’s  Jour¬ 
ney’s  End,  Paul  Raynal’s  The  Unknown  Soldier,  Anderson  and 
Stallings’  What  Price  Glory,  Ernst  Toller’s  Man  and  the  Masses, 
Ernst  Lissauer’s  The  Wife  of  Jeptha,  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s 
Till  Eulenspiegel.  All  of  these  plays  represent  the  most  pressing 
issues  of  our  time:  understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  a 
control  of  the  machine  and  of  standardized  life  so  that  spiritual 
culture  and  creative  power  may  not  die  in  man,  and  a  growth  of 
understanding  among  nations,  so  that  a  world  cooperation  in¬ 
stead  of  a  world  competition  may  become  the  program  for  the 
future.1 

Thus  the  theatre  of  today  has  been  developed  through  the 
years,  and  the  European  stage  is  following  old  traditions  and 
creating  new  forms  at  the  same  time.  As  a  student  of  the 
drama  you  will  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  fascinating 
personalities  who  are  now  creating  the  theatre  of  tomorrow 
across  the  seas — Max  Reinhardt  and  the  great  actor  Moissi 
in  Berlin,  the  Piteoffs  in  Paris,  such  actresses  as  Sybil  Thorn¬ 
dike,  and  promising  dramatists  as  Noel  Coward  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Capeks  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Ferenc  Molnar  in 
Budapest.  A  distinct  contribution  to  the  contemporary  the¬ 
atrical  world  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Theatre  Society,  inspired  by  Fermin  Gemier,  where 
leading  producers,  actors,  and  dramatists  of  all  nations  meet 
annually  for  practical  discussion  of  current  problems  of  the 
stage.  Ettore  Romagnoli  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
Mussolini’s  first  governmental  supervisor  of  a  national 
drama.  Thus  the  list  piles  up  with  new  names  springing  into 

1  Bulletin  for  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
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prominence,  with  every  production  offering  a  stirring  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  dramatic  enthusiast  who  strives  to  keep  abreast 
of  these  exciting  times. 

The  Commercial  Theatre. — Three  distinct  movements  are 
now  evident  in  the  theatre:  the  commercial  theatre,  the 
repertory  theatre,  and  the  Little  Theatre.  By  the  commer¬ 
cial  theatre,  we  mean  every  form  of  dramatic  entertainment 
designed  primarily  for  financial  gain.  Professional  play¬ 
wrights,  producers,  and  actors  make  and  lose  fortunes  in  a 
continuous  gamble  with  that  contradictory  hydra-headed  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  Public.  “Give  the  public  what  it  wants”  is  their 
battlecry,  but  by  colossal  advertising  schemes  and  dazzling 
theatrical  bait,  they  intrigue  the  public  into  wanting  what 
it  gets!  As  a  result,  the  producing  end  of  the  game,  which 
can  be  developed  by  clever  invention  and  heavy  expenditure 
of  cash,  is  constantly  reaching  greater  heights  of  skillful  me¬ 
chanical  display.  The  perfection  of  talking  motion  pictures, 
the  ornate  gorgeousness  of  reviews,  the  physical  thrill  of 
cleverly  produced  mystery  plays  are  among  the  numerous 
popular  theatrical  devices  for  drawing  dollars  from  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  pockets. 

This  does  not  mean  that  many  fine  plays  and  worth¬ 
while  films  are  not  being  well  produced  by  excellent  casts 
every  season;  but,  nevertheless,  the  placing  of  money  returns 
above  art  has  lowered  the  level  of  the  American  theatre. 
There  are,  however,  many  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  have  deservedly  reached  the  front  ranks,  and  whose 
names  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  drama. 
Among  the  successful  producers  are  Winthrop  Ames,  the 
late  David  Belasco,  Arthur  Hopkins,  William  Brady,  and 
Brock  Pemberton.  Morris  Gest  has  been  America’s  greatest 
impresario,  bringing  from  across  the  seas  such  foreign  artists 
as  Stanislavsky  and  his  Moscow  Art  Players;  Max  Reinhardt 
with  The  Miracle  and  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream',  and 
Nikita  Balieff  and  his  Cliauve  Souris.  No  complete  list  of 
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our  leading  actors  and  actresses  can  be  given;  but  students 
should  follow  with  keen  interest  the  work  of  such  people  as 
the  Barrymores,  George  Arliss,  Walter  Hampden,  Nazimova, 
Richard  Bennett,  Lynn  Fontanne,  Alfred  Lunt,  Helen 
Hayes,  Katharine  Cornell,  Joseph  Schildkraut,  Blanche 
Yurka,  Jane  Cowl,  Ruth  Chatterton,  George  M.  Cohan, 
Leslie  Howard,  and  Helen  Menken. 

The  legitimate  stage  offerings  of  the  commercial  theatre 
include  productions,  road  shows,  vaudeville,  and  stock  com¬ 
panies.  Before  the  rise  of  the  motion  picture,  the  latter  were 
the  most  popular  form  of  dramatic  entertainment  outside  of 
Broadway  productions,  fostering  the  development  of  most 
of  the  present  stars.  No  mention  of  the  theatre  in  the  United 
States  should  omit  the  Elitch  Gardens  Company,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  organized  in  1892  and  today  the  oldest  stock  com¬ 
pany  in  America.  Mrs.  Mary  Elitch-Long,  the  founder,  is 
probably  the  personal  friend  of  more  American  artists  than 
any  one  individual  today.  Among  literally  hundreds  of  the 
screen  and  legitimate  stars  for  whom  the  stock  company  has 
been  the  summer  dramatic  activity,  and  with  whose  names 
you  should  be  familiar,  are  James  O’Neil,  Tyrone  Power, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Harold  Lloyd,  Lewis  Stone,  Bruce  Mac¬ 
rae,  Violet  Heming,  June  Walker,  Frederick  March,  the  De 
Mille  brothers,  Chrystal  Herne,  Doris  Keane,  Effie  Shannon, 
Pedro  de  Cordoba,  Ernest  Glendenning,  Helen  Menken, 
Tom  Powers,  Ernest  Truex,  Spring  Byington,  Geoffrey  Kerr, 
Holbrook  Blinn,  Selena  Royle,  and  Katherine  Alexander. 

At  the  present  moment  the  future  of  the  commercial 
theatre  hangs  in  the  balance.  Whether  the  talking  pictures 
will  ultimately  absorb  the  legitimate  stage,  as  George  Bernard 
Shaw  predicts,  is  a  problem  facing  all  producers  and  actors. 
Certainly  the  profession  is  in  a  “parlous  state,”  and  the  next 
few  years  are  bound  to  see  startling  development  or  colossal 
failure. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  evils  arising  from  the  commer- 
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cialization  of  the  drama,  two  other  movements  have  devel¬ 
oped.  Small  groups  of  lovers  of  the  theatre  have  gathered 
together  in  their  various  localities  and,  where  competent  lead¬ 
ership  has  existed,  have  succeeded  in  producing  artistic 
theatrical  entertainment  of  real  merit. 

The  Repertory  Theatre. — The  repertory  idea  centers  about 
a  playhouse  supported  by  subscriptions  in  which  the  actors 
and  staff  receive  nominal  salaries  and  produce  for  short  runs 
published  and  unpublished  plays  which  are  believed  to  be 
worthwhile,  whether  or  not  they  are  what  the  public  wants. 
These  plays  form  a  permanent  repertoire  and  are  repeated 
frequently.  Eva  Le  Gallienne  and  her  Civic  Repertory  Com¬ 
pany  comprise  the  most  typical  of  these  groups  in  New  York 
today.  Housed  in  the  old  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  she  has 
produced  such  plays  as  The  Sea  Gull,  Katrina,  Peter  Pan , 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lady  of  the  Camelias,  Alison's  House, 
The  Inheritors  and  The  Cradle  Song.  The  Hedgerow 
Theatre  in  Moylan,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  actual  home  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  repertory  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  direction  of  Jasper  Deeter,  a  number  of 
artists  are  happily  and  successfully  carrying  out  a  cooperative 
community  project  in  which  all  financial  returns  above  a 
bare  living  for  the  members  of  the  group  go  back  into  the 
theatre.  All  types  of  plays  are  most  artistically  produced,  the 
popular  ones  being  frequently  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  subscribers. 

The  Cleveland  Playhouse  and  the  Pasadena  Playhouse  are 
typical  examples  of  the  repertory  theatres  that  are  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  in  many  cities  all  over  the  country. 

The  Theatre  Guild. — The  most  famous  organization  of 
this  type,  although  not  strictly  repertory,  is  the  Theatre  Guild 
of  New  York  City,  who  are  today  the  owners  of  one  of  the 
finest  theatres  in  the  country,  in  which  they  are  producing 
plays  by  the  world’s  best  dramatists  before  a  paying  audience 
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of  subscribers  and  supporters.  Through  it  the  American 
public  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  play¬ 
wrights  of  the  day.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  that  colossal  Titan, 
smiling  sardonically  as  he  hurls  his  philosophical  tirades 
across  the  footlights,  owes  his  American  popularity  to  the 
Guild.  Ferenc  Molnar,  the  Hungarian  dramatist,  whose 
comedy,  The  Guardsman ,  has  proved  doubly  alluring  on 
both  stage  and  screen  because  in  it  that  famous  stage  couple, 

'  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne,  are  seen  in  the  leading 
roles,  was  also  introduced  to  us  by  the  Theatre  Guild. 

The  third  great  name  identified  with  this  organization  is 
that  equally  execrated  and  eulogized  enigma  of  the  American 
theatre,  Eugene  O’Neill.  Strange  Interlude,  Dynamo,  Marco 
Millions  and  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  are  among  the  plays 
from  his  pen  which  the  Guild  has  produced.  However,  he 
owes  his  early  recognition  as  America’s  greatest  dramatist  to 
another  art  group,  the  Provincetown  Players,  who  first  pro¬ 
duced  his  famous  plays,  Emperor  Jones,  Beyond  the  Horizon, 
Hairy  Ape,  and  later,  when  they  were  incorporated  as  the 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  his  All  God’s  Chillun  Got  Wings 
and  Desire  under  the  Elms.  With  this  group,  at  first  known 
as  the  Wharf  Players  of  Provincetown,  Kenneth  MacGowan, 
Robert  Edmond  Jones,  Susan  Glaspell,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  have  been  associated.  These  and  many  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists  are  the  direct  products  of  the  art  theatre 
movement,  as  the  commercial  theatre  would  have  none  of 
them  until  they  were  universally  recognized. 

The  Little  Theatre. — The  third  movement  is  that  of  the 
Little  Theatre,  a  term  which  could  be  correctly  applied  to 
the  amateur  theatre  because  “amateur”  means  “one  who 
loves”  and  the  Little  Theatre  movement  has  been  developed 
by  lovers  of  the  drama  as  an  art  and  not  a  profession.  Today 
hardly  a  town  of  any  size  in  America  or  England  is  without 
one  or  more  groups  of  aspiring  non-professionals  who  are  de- 
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signing  and  building  their  own  sets  and  producing  the  best 
plays  available,  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  keep  alive  the 
drama  as  an  art. 

The  National  Little  Theatre  Tournament,  organized  in 
1921  by  Walter  Hartwig,  has  been  an  incentive  to  play  writ¬ 
ing  and  to  the  producing  of  published  and  unpublished 
plays,  and  has  brought  Little  Theatre  groups  from  as  far 
south  as  Dallas,  Texas,  as  far  west  as  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
even  from  across  the  seas,  to  compete  for  the  Belasco  Cup  and 
the  Samuel  French  Trophy.  Many  state  and  community  con¬ 
tests  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Hartwig’s  example. 

The  Little  Theatre  movement  originally  reached  the 
United  States  about  1911.  One  of  the  first  organizations  of 
this  *tyPe  was  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre,  established  by 
Maurice  Browne,  who  has  become  famous  as  the  London 
producer  of  Journey's  End.  The  Little  Theatre  movement 
has  had  various  phases.  The  art  theatres  are  primarily  picked 
groups  of  talented  actors  and  scenic  artists  who  attempt  am¬ 
bitious  undertakings  in  a  sincere  desire  to  achieve  artistic 
success.  The  community  theatre  is  usually  established  as  a 
means  of  public  recreation  in  which  representatives  from  all 
walks  of  life  may  find  means  of  self-expression;  it  is,  therefore, 
less  artistic  but  more  educational  and  recreational  in  its 
activities. 

The  Theatre  and  the  School. — In  this  particular  discus¬ 
sion,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  Little  Theatre 
movement  is  its  manifestations  in  schools  and  universities. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the 
choir-boy  groups  of  the  church  schools  did  much  to  keep  the 
drama  alive  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  the  St.  Paul’s 
Playboys  and  other  school  groups  were  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  exponents  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  dramatic  or¬ 
ganizations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Harvard  University  in  America  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  finest  actors  and  dramatists  of  the  English-speak 
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ing  world.  The  first  play  written  and  played  in  America  was 
Gustavus  Vasa,  written  in  1690  by  Benjamin  Colman  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Harvard,  an  institution  which  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  university  dramatic  history.  In  1912,  Dr.  George 
Pierce  Baker  instituted  the  famous  47  Workshop  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  his  class  in  playwriting.  In  it,  amateur  playwrights 
had  the  opportunity  of  producing  their  plays  and  receiving 
written  criticism  from  intelligent  audiences.  Yale  has  now 
erected  one  of  the  finest  university  theatres  in  the  world,  in 
which  Dr.  Baker  is  continuing  to  develop  successful  dram¬ 
atists.  Frederick  H.  Koch,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
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dramatic  departments  of  the  Universities  of  North  Dakota 
and  North  Carolina,  has  inspired  his  students  to  find  subject 
matter  for  their  plays  from  their  own  communities  and,  as  a 
result,  he  is  enhancing  the  development  of  a  very  definite 
folk  drama  for  America.  Today  there  is  scarcely  a  first-class 
university,  college,  or  high  school  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  doing  splendid  constructive  work  with  school  theatres 
and  dramatic  courses.  In  the  history  of  the  drama,  stage  and 
school  have  always  been  intimately  associated;  and  the  young 
student  today  may  well  be  proud  that  he  is  making  his  first 
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contact  with  the  world  of  the  theatre  in  the  dramatics  class 
of  an  educational  institution. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  What  was  the  important  contribution  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  to  the  theatre:  Thespis,  Ibsen,  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe,  Lady  Gregory,  Ben  Greet,  Moliere,  Royall  Tyler,  George  P. 
Baker? 

2.  Describe  five  architectural  forms  of  the  theatre  during  differ¬ 
ent  periods. 

3.  In  which  period  of  theatrical  history  would  you  prefer  to 
have  been  a  professional  actor  or  actress?  A  playwright?  Why? 

4.  Trace  the  relationship  between  the  stage  and  the  school  in 
western  civilization;  between  religion  and  the  drama. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  stage  today  exerts  as  great  an  influence  as 
it  did  in  ancient  Greece?  In  Elizabethan  England?  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century? 

6.  Why  are  the  following  people  famous  in  theatrical  history: 
Peg  Woffington,  David  Garrick,  Gordon  Craig,  Max  Reinhardt, 
David  Belasco,  Morris  Gest,  Richard  Burbage,  Aristophanes, 
Aristotle,  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  Henry  Irving,  Edwin  Booth, 
Goldoni? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  stock  companies  and  reper¬ 
tory  companies. 

8.  What  are  three  forms  of  Little  Theatres?  Do  you  have  any 
one  of  them  in  your  community?  If  so,  what  is  your  personal  feel¬ 
ing  about  its  value  artistically? 

9.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  form  in  which  the  drama 
will  next  be  popularized— screen,  television,  radio,  or  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage? 

10.  Explain  the  breakdown  of  “the  road.”  Do  you  think  it  will 
ever  stage  a  comeback? 

11.  Would  you  advise  a  talented  friend  to  take  up  a  stage  ca¬ 
reer  today?  Give  your  reasons. 


CHAPTER  V 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 

Dramatic  Study  as  a  Basis  for  Appreciation . — The  ability 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  play  because  you  know  whether  or 
not  it  is  good  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  dramatics.  Logically  this  chapter 
should  come  at  the  end  of  the  book,  because  only  after  you 
have  studied  the  drama  in  all  its  phases  and  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  reading,  acting,  and  producing  plays,  can  you  fully 
appreciate  all  of  the  elements  involved  in  even  a  single  per 
formance.  However,  you  wilt  be  expected  to  see  amateur  and 
professional  plays  as  often  as  possible  just  as  soon  as  you 
begin  to  study  dramatics — if  no  legitimate  dramas  are  avail¬ 
able,  you  can  always  see  the  best  pictures.  This  chapter  should 
help  you  to  see  both  plays  and  films  with  greater  appreciation, 
although  of  course  it  would  mean  more  to  you  later. 

The  future  of  the  theatre  in  the  United  States  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  development  of  a  sound  public  taste.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  value  of  the  dramatics  course  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  gives  the  future  citizens  of  our  country  a  background  for 
the  appreciation  of  plays  and  acting,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  tawdry,  sensational,  and  vulgar  entertainment. 

Concerning  the  relation  between  the  playgoer  and  the 
plays  offered,  the  following  remarks  by  Colley  Cibber,  the 
famous  actor-manager  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  are 
just  as  appropriate  today. 

It  is  not  to  the  actor  .  .  .  but  to  the  vitiated  and  low  taste  of 
the  spectator  that  the  corruptions  of  the  stage  (of  what  kindso- 
ever)  have  been  owing.  If  the  publick,  by  whom  they  must  live, 
had  spirit  enough  to  discountenance  and  declare  against  all  the 
trash  and  fopperies  they  have  been  so  frequently  fond  of,  both  the 
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actors  and  the  authors,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  must  naturally 
have  served  their  daily  table  with  sound  and  wholesome  diet.  .  .  . 
For  as  their  hearers  are,  so  will  actors  be;  worse  or  better,  as  the 
false  and  true  taste  applauds  or  discommends  them.  Hence  only 
can  our  theatres  improve,  or  must  degenerate. 

The  purpose  of  dramatic  study  is  to  know  and  demand 
sound  and  wholesome  theatrical  diet — not,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  to  produce  the  hypercritical  attitude  of  the  “high¬ 
brow”  who  goes  to  a  play  only  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  Usually 
the  most  highly  trained  theatregoer  is  the  most  enthusiastic 
one,  for  he  appreciates,  as  the  untrained  person  cannot,  the 
art  back  of  the  combined  labors  of  the  playwright,  producer 
and  actor.  He  finds  little  enjoyment  in  a  poor  play  badly 
acted  and  produced,  but  he  enjoys  all  the  more  a  good  play 
finely  produced  and  acted. 

What  Is  Criticism? — Remember  that  criticism  is  “the 
skill  or  power  to  judge”;  therefore,  criticizing  a  play  means 
judging  fairly  its  good  and  weak  points,  which  may  mean 
praising  rather  than  condemning  the  production  as  a  whole. 
Of  course  mere  carping  upon  faults  and  not  appreciating 
virtues  is  a  deplorable  tendency  in  the  theatre  or  out  of  it. 
We  go  to  a  play  to  enjoy  ourselves;  and  to  enjoy  ourselves  to 
the  full  we  must  so  lose  ourselves  in  the  activities  going  on 
before  us  that  we  laugh  and  cry  and  applaud  spontaneously. 
If  we  are  discriminating,  we  save  our  tears  and  smiles  until 
we  are  sincerely  stirred,  and  then  give  them  whole-heartedly; 
we  will  not  be  moved  to  laugh,  cry,  and  applaud  by  mere 
theatrical  “blah”  put  over  by  clever  tricksters.  Furthermore, 
true  enjoyment  in  the  theatre  is  a  fifty-fifty  proposition — if 
the  audience  is  appreciative  the  actor  will  give  his  best  and 
the  play  will  have  a  chance  to  receive  a  just  evaluation.  There 
is  no  greater  artistic  pleasure  than  witnessing  a  good  play 
well  produced  before  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

Incidentally,  an  important  phase  of  any  study  of  the  drama 
is  familiarity  with  the  best  critics  and  their  reviews  in  high- 
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class  newspapers  and  magazines,  although  their  judgments 
must  not  be  considered  infallible.  Professional  dramatic 
critics  are  human  and  therefore  open  to  prejudice,  and  their 
constant  attendance  at  plays  frequently  renders  them  blase 
and  consequently  unfair  in  their  comments. 

One  of  the  cleverest  skits  of  the  redoubtable  producers  of 
the  Grand  Street  Follies,  when  they  were  at  their  cleverest 
in  their  home  in  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  the  slums 
of  New  York,  was  a  take-off  of  Sutton  Vane’s  exquisite  play, 
Outward  Bound,  in  which  men  and  women  who  have  died 
are  being  carried  away  on  a  mystic  ship  to  the  scene  of  their 
future  existence.  In  the  burlesque,  the  prominent  dramatic 
critics  of  that  season — Stark  Young,  Heywood  Broun,  George 
Jean  Nathan,  and  others — were  represented  by  actors  wearing 
masks  with  lifelike  resemblances  to  the  critics.  After  a  clever 
conversation  in  which  they  dogmatically  set  forth  their  the¬ 
atrical  views  on  current  productions,  they  suddenly  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  were  dead  and  didn’t  know  it!  This  attitude 
toward  professional  criticism  is  held  by  many  people,  both  on 
and  off  the  stage;  nevertheless,  all  enthusiasts  of  the  theatre 
delight  in  following  the  scintillating,  apt — though  often 
caustic — comments  on  the  best  critical  writers. 

The  Rewards  of  Intelligent  Playgoing. — The  develop¬ 
ment  of  intelligent  playgoers  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
consideration  in  the  school  dramatics  course.  You  will  some¬ 
times  be  discouraged  by  the  statements  of  people  who  contend 
that  they  are  glad  they  know  nothing  about  the  art  of  the 
theatre  because  they  can  enjoy  a  play  so  much  more  than  does 
a  student  of  the  drama — in  other  words,  they  cling  to  the 
outworn  adage  that  ignorance  is  bliss.  In  a  sense  this  is  true, 
especially  of  the  poorer  type  of  play.  The  average  person  goes 
to  the  theatre  in  a  care-free  mood,  ready  to  enjoy  whatever 
is  offered  provided  it  does  not  make  him  think  or  feel  too 
deeply;  he  wants  to  be  entertained  and  he  deliberately  shuts 
his  mind  to  anything  that  detracts  from  that  end.  Naturally, 
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a  person  who  has  studied  the  various  phases  of  production 
is  less  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  a  poor  play,  badly  acted 
and  produced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  keener  is 
his  appreciation  of  every  artistic  touch,  every  charming  ef¬ 
fect,  every  exquisite  intonation!  When  you  have  enthusi¬ 
astically  studied  all  phases  of  the  drama  and  then  have  the 
experience  of  seeing  a  fine  play  splendidly  produced,  you  will 
enjoy  the  same  satisfaction  that  comes  to  an  artist  before  a 
superb  masterpiece  and  a  musician  at  a  fine  concert.  When 
you  read  a  drama,  your  imagination  will  set  the  stage  for  you 
and  breathe  living  power  into  the  lines  of  the  play.  Thus 
your  leisure  hours  can  afford  you  a  joy  many  people  never 
experience,  and  your  inner  life  will  be  broadened  and 
enriched. 


DISCUSSION 

1.  Give  some  concrete  examples  to  prove  that  the  most  highly 
trained  theatregoer  is  the  most  enthusiastic  one. 

2.  In  what  do  you  think  the  real  enjoyment  of  any  art  lies?  Do 
you  see  any  similarity  between  the  enjoyment  an  athlete  gets 
from  a  football  game  and  a  student  of  the  theatre  from  a  play? 

3.  Do  you  ordinarily  laugh  or  cry  at  a  picture  or  a  play?  Give 
some  examples  of  scenes  at  which  you  have  been  emotionally 
stirred. 

4.  Why  is  seeing  a  good  play  well  produced  before  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience  such  fun? 

Judging  the  Play. — To  appreciate  fully  any  type  of  drama 
and  judge  it  fairly,  you  must  consider  the  play  itself,  its  in¬ 
terpretation  by  the  actors,  its  staging  by  the  producer,  and 
its  reception  by  the  audience.  Your  judgment  is  naturally 
colored  by  your  personal  preferences,  immediate  state  of 
mind,  social  background,  and  technical  theatrical  knowledge. 
Often  the  company  you  ai;e  in  can  make  or  mar  the  joy  of 
a  performance.  There  is  a  technique  in  choosing  one’s  com- 
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panion  at  the  theatre — at  least  select  him  with  as  much  care 
as  you  choose  what  you  will  wear. 

(a)  The  Type . — Naturally  the  type  of  play  and  its  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  must  color  your  attitude  toward  it — a  frothy 

i  social  satire  cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  a 
I  romantic  drama  in  blank  verse,  though  both  may  be  worthy 
,  of  discriminating  analysis.  The  tendency  of  many  students  of 
;  the  drama  to  give  their  condescending  approval  to  only  the 
I  so-called  “highbrow  stuff’’  is  unfortunate,  for  it  makes  the 
average  person  decide  that  anything  worthwhile  must  be  bor¬ 
ing  and  he  therefore  shies  away  from  any  play  praised  by  the 
intelligentsia.  In  Shakespeare’s  day,  tragedies  were  popular 
for  the  same  reason  that  mystery  plays  are  today:  they  were' 
thrilling,  exciting,  and  blood-curdling,  and  they  would  be 
equally  popular  today  if  the  average  theatregoer  didn’t  con¬ 
sider  them  too  literary  to  be  entertaining.  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  our  mystery  plays  are  as  great  literature  as  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies;  his  dramas  have  lived  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  while  the  average  melodrama  dies  in  one  season.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  greatest  plays  have  a  popular  appeal  if 
the  public  will  only  stop  being  afraid  of  them.  In  the  art 
world,  familiarity  breeds,  not  contempt,  but  an  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  best,  which  gives  far  more  lasting  joy  than  the 
tepid  entertainment  afforded  by  the  typical  talkie. 

(b)  The  Theme. — If  you  are  to  be  an  intelligent  play¬ 
goer,  the  theme  of  the  play  will  receive  your  first  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  theme  about  which  the  keen  discussion  of  suc¬ 
cessful  “first  nights”  of  new  plays  usually  centers.  It  is  their 
themes  which  hold  the  attention  of  the  theatrical  world  on 
dramatists  of  the  first  rank.  Determine  for  yourself  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  theme  of  a  play,  and  be  prepared  to  justify 
your  belief  by  adequate  reasons.  You  might  follow  Goethe’s 
example  and  ask:  What  did  the  author  try  to  do?  Did  he  do 
it?  Was  it  worth  doing? 

(c)  The  Plot. — When  you  go  to  a  play,  you  are  naturally 
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more  interested  in  the  plot  than  in  anything  else.  I£  the  play 
is  any  good  at  all  you  will  be  asking  yourself,  “What  is  going 
to  happen  next?”  most  of  the  time,  and  be  really  eager  for 
the  curtain  to  rise  on  each  act.  The  characterization,  of 
course,  gives  the  actors  a  chance  to  interpret  the  play  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  you  will  often  find  that  you  have  forgotten  who  is 
playing  the  parts  in  your  interest  in  watching  the  characters 
in  the  play  meet  and  solve  their  problems. 

(d)  Dialogue  and  Characterization. — The  playwright’s 
style  is  perhaps  the  last  element  to  notice,  for  you  will  be  so 
interested  in  the  play  that  the  author  and  his  style  are  of 
secondary  interest.  However,  it  is  the  dialogue  through  which 
the  plot  is  developed  and  the  characters  portrayed,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  critics  are  more  interested  in  the  lines  than  in  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Judging  the  Acting. — In  regard  to  the  acting  or  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  play,  the  intelligent  playgoer  will  never  be 
biased  by  either  true  or  false  ideas  about  the  actor  as  a  private 
individual  or  his  reputation  as  an  artist.  Many  people  blindly 
condemn  the  work  of  an  actor  because  of  a  stupid  prejudice, 
or  they  wildly  acclaim  any  performance  of  a  favorite  star, 
no  matter  how  good  or  bad  his  interpretation  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  role  may  be.  No  greater  opportunity  for  helping  to  create 
a  finer  American  theatre  is  afforded  the  students  of  the  drama 
than  that  they  shall  refuse  to  accept  press-agent  glorification 
or  scandalous  notoriety  in  place  of  artistic  and  sincere  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  part  of  the  actors  they  acclaim. 

The  Direction. — The  most  important  factor  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  or  failure  of  a  play  is  the  director,  and  he  is  the 
last  person  to  receive  his  deserved  praise  or  blame  from  the 
public.  It  is  he  who  is  personally  responsible  for  every  phase 
of  the  production:  the  adaptation  of  the  play,  the  casting  of 
the  parts,  the  interpretation  of  the  characters,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  staging,  the  length  of  the  rehearsal  period,  and 
the  total  effect  of  the  production.  A  few  of  the  best-knowtt. 
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producing  directors  have  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
critics,  but  the  general  public  cares  little  for  the  power 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  Setting. — The  scenic  artist  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  setting;  and  the  less  we  are  conscious  of  it  the  better  it 
is.  If  the  wheels  run  smoothly  and  the  scenic  background  and 
offstage  effects  are  properly  created,  all  is  well,  for  only  dis¬ 
astrous  mistakes  or  inharmonious  effects  attract  the  attention 
of  the  average  playgoer.  The  modern  tendencies  in  scenic  art 
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are  to  create  the  proper  atmosphere,  establish  the  right 
tempo,  and  keep  the  proper  balance  of  the  stage  picture  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  setting  is  in  itself  an  unobtrusive 
means  of  carrying  out  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  play, 
The  magic  of  modern  lighting  and  of  mechanical  effects,  with 
their  attendant  expense,  has  been  developed  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  interpreting  the  play  more  perfectly.  Simplicity, 
naturalness,  effectiveness,  are  the  principles  back  of  modern 
staging.  The  average  theatregoer  never  thinks  of  the  setting 
or  realizes  the  existence  of  a  scenic  artist  and  back-stage 
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crew;  but  if  you  are  a  dramatic  enthusiast  you  will  receive 
keen  enjoyment  from  noting  the  staging. 

The  Audience  Reaction. — The  reaction  of  the  audience 
may  or  may  not  be  a  fair  criterion  in  judging  the  ultimate 
success  of  a  play;  but,  after  all,  the  play  is  written  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  If  it  does  not  hold  the  attention,  something  must  be 
wrong  somewhere,  and  usually  the  fault  is  in  the  play  or  its 
production,  for  the  average  audience  is  only  too  eager  to  be 
pleased.  Of  course  all  plays  are  not  suitable  for  presentation 
before  all  audiences;  often  a  play  which  succeeds  on  Broad¬ 
way  fails  on  the  road,  or  vice  versa.  Local  conditions  may  be 
colored  by  religious  views  or  business  interests;  the  degree  of 
culture  and  sophistication  of  the  audience  may  influence  the 
reception  of  a  play;  but  nevertheless,  if  a  drama  deals  with 
fundamental  human  reactions,  presents  a  definite  phase  of  a 
universal  theme,  and  is  produced  in  an  adequate  manner,  it 
is  certain  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  better  type  of  playgoer. 
Form  the  habit  of  listening  to  comments  between  acts  and  at 
the  end  of  the  performance — that  will  add  a  good  deal  of 
spice  to  your  theatregoing. 

Summary. — The  following  outline  suggests  the  more  im¬ 
portant  questions  to  ask  concerning  the  various  elements  of 
a  performance  just  discussed.  They  will  help  you  to  analyze 
any  play,  and  consequently  to  gain  the  maximum  amount  of 
enjoyment  from  it. 


(a)  Theme 

1.  Is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  play  true  or  false  in  its  con¬ 
cept  of  life? 

2.  Is  the  theme  warped  by  a  distorted  or  limited  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  author? 

3.  Are  we  better  or  worse  for  having  seen  the  play? 

4.  Is  the  theme  consistent  with  the  setting,  plot,  and  characters 
presented  in  the  play? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author’s  philosophy? 

6.  Should  the  general  public  be  encouraged  to  see  the  play? 
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(b)  Plot 

1.  Is  it  a  clear-cut  sequence  of  events? 

2.  Does  it  rise  to  a  gripping  climax? 

3.  Are  we  held  in  suspense  until  the  final  curtain? 

4.  Are  we  as  emotionally  stirred  as  the  author  apparently  wants 
us  to  be? 

5.  Are  you  satisfied  as  to  the  final  outcome? 

6.  Are  you  chiefly  interested  in  the  events,  the  people,  or  the 
place? 


(c)  Characterization 

1 .  Are  the  characters  true  to  life? 

2.  Are  they  consistent  throughout  the  action  of  the  entire  play? 

3.  Are  they  in  keeping  with  the  social  and  geographical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  play? 

4.  Do  they  definitely  arouse  such  feelings  as  sympathy,  affec¬ 
tion,  disgust,  admiration,  or  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  audience? 

5.  Are  their  actions  in  keeping  with  their  motives? 

6.  Are  the  situations  at  the  climax  and  conclusion  the  result  of 
their  inherent  natures? 


(d)  Style 

1.  Is  the  dialogue  brilliant  and  entertaining  in  itself? 

2.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  characters  and  setting? 

3.  Is  it  an  end  in  itself  or  an  adequate  means  of  plot  advance¬ 
ment  and  characterization? 

4.  Does  it  make  us  think  about  the  author  or  the  characters 
themselves? 

5.  Do  we  remember  lines  after  the  play  because  of  their  pithi¬ 
ness  or  beauty? 

6.  Is  the  use  of  dialect  correct  in  every  detail? 

7.  Would  people  of  the  class  represented  talk  in  real  life  as 
they  do  in  the  play? 

8.  Is  the  power  of  expression  worthy  of  the  ideas  expressed? 

(e)  Acting 

1.  Is  the  interpretation  of  any  given  role  correct  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  play  itself? 

2.  Does  the  actor  make  his  role  a  living  individuality,  or  is  it 
merely  himself  in  appropriate  costume  and  make-up? 
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3.  Is  he  artificial  or  natural  in  his  technique? 

4.  Are  we  conscious  of  his  methods  of  getting  effects? 

5.  Does  he  grip  us  emotionally— that  is,  do  we  weep,  laugh, 
suffer,  and  exult  with  him? 

6.  Is  his  voice  pleasing,  his  appearance  satisfying,  his  charm 
magnetic? 

7.  Does  he  keep  in  character  every  moment  he  is  on  the  stage, 
and  are  his  gestures,  facial  expression,  and  side  acting  consistent 
at  all  times? 

8.  Do  we  think  of  him  as  the  character  he  is  depicting  or  as 
himself? 

9.  Are  his  costumes  correct  in  every  detail,  in  keeping  with  the 
setting,  and  in  harmony  with  the  background? 

10.  Does  he  use  the  play  as  a  means  of  self-glorification,  or  is  he 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  action  at  all  times? 

11.  Does  he  apparently  cooperate  with  the  other  actors,  the 
director,  and  the  author  in  interpreting  the  play  by  knowing  his 
lines,  helping  to  focus  the  attention  on  the  center  of  interest,  and 
by  losing  himself  in  his  part? 

(f)  Staging 

1.  Is  the  setting  in  keeping  with  the  play  itself? 

2.  Is  it  appropriate  in  its  design  to  the  locality  and  social  strata 
represented? 

3.  Is  it  beautiful  and  artistic  in  its  color  and  lines? 

4.  Is  it  conducive  to  the  proper  emotional  reaction  to  the  play? 

5.  Are  the  costumes  and  properties  in  harmony  with  the 
background? 

6.  Does  the  setting  add  to  or  detract  from  an  enjoyment  of  the 
play? 

7.  Is  the  interest  centered  in  the  total  effect  or  in  the  details? 

8.  Does  the  background  follow  in  methods  of  design  the  ornate 
realism  of  the  past  or  the  purposeful  simplicity  of  the  present? 

9.  Has  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  production  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  total  value  of  the  effects  obtained? 

(g)  Audience  Reaction 

1.  Is  the  audience  attentive  or  restless  during  the  performance? 

2.  Is  there  a  definite  response  of  tears,  laughter,  or  applause? 

3.  Is  there  an  immediate  appreciation  of  clever  lines,  dramatic 
situations,  and  skillful  acting? 
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4.  Is  the  applause  spontaneous  and  whole-hearted,  or  politely 
1  perfunctory? 

5.  After  the  performance  are  people  hurrying  away,  or  do  they 
linger  to  discuss  the  play? 

6.  Are  they  apathetic  or  animated,  bored  or  buoyant,  serious 
!  or  scoffing? 

7.  To  what  types  of  people  does  the  play  seem  to  appeal? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Read  some  examples  of  current  dramatic  criticism  as  given 
in  such  publications  as  the  New  York  Times,  Herald  Tribune, 
Boston  Transcript,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Judge,  The  New  Yorker,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

|  and  The  Billboard,  or  in  the  syndicated  dramatic  articles  in  your 
'  home  papers.  Discuss  them  in  class,  noting  the  style  of  the  writer, 
his  point  of  view,  and  his  apparent  background  and  ability  to 
|  criticize  fairly. 

2.  Go  to  the  best  pictures  or  plays  available,  and  on  your  re¬ 
turn  answer  the  questions  asked  in  this  chapter  regarding  the 
play,  its  interpretation,  and  production. 

3.  Arrange  a  class  theatre  party,  preferably  at  a  play.  Write 
,  individual  dramatic  criticisms  and  read  them  aloud  in  class,  com- 
;  paring  notes  and  discussing  the  various  reactions  to  the  play  and 

its  production.  Note  which  members  of  the  class  are  most  en- 
,  thusiastic,  most  discriminating,  and  most  capable  of  expressing 
their  ideas.  Jot  down  your  finds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  have 
another  theatre  party  and  repeat  the  criticism  and  discussion, 
noting  any  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  various  members  of 
the  class,  as  well  as  in  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  Write  a  dramatic  criticism  of  a  play  or  a  picture  and  put  it 
in  your  notebook.  As  the  last  assignment  for  the  term’s  work,  go 
to  another  play  or  picture  and  write  another  criticism.  Compare 
the  two  and  see  if  you  have  improved  in  your  critical  judgment 
and  the  ability  to  put  your  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  production  into  words. 

5.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  the  dramatic  criticisms  of  the 
opening  productions  of  plays  and  pictures,  keeping  some  of  the 
best  in  your  scrapbook.  You  may  some  day  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  both  the  plays  and  the  pictures,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
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to  compare  your  reactions  with  those  of  the  critics.  You  will  also 
thus  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  best  producers,  the 
names  of  the  best  actors  and  actresses,  and  the  plays  of  the  best- 
known  dramatists.  Read  the  plays  themselves  when  they  appear 
in  printed  form,  and  decide  how  you  would  like  to  see  them 
produced,  visualizing  the  scenes,  types  of  actors  and  actresses,  and 
comparing  your  ideas  with  any  pictures  you  can  find. 

6.  At  the  present  time,  the  following  are  the  best  magazines 
dealing  with  dramatic  productions  and  their  criticism:  The  The¬ 
atre  Arts  Monthly ,  The  Stage ,  The  Theatre  Guild  Magazine , 
and  The  Billboard.  Back  numbers  of  The  Theatre  will  also  be  of 
interest. 

7.  Write  up  for  your  notebook  every  legitimate  stage  produc¬ 
tion  you  see  presented  in  class  or  by  amateurs  or  professionals. 


Part  Two 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PANTOMIME 

Introduction — The  Purpose  of  Technical  Training. — Most 
young  people  are  more  interested  in  acting  plays  than  in  read¬ 
ing  them,  but  few  of  them  realize  the  necessity  of  a  sound 
technique  as  a  preliminary  step  to  interpreting  a  part  on  the 
stage.  Even  many  well-known  professionals  are  slovenly  in 
speech  and  careless  in  stage  deportment,  trusting  to  an  at¬ 
tractive  personality  to  “put  them  over.”  In  other  words,  “It” 
is  substituted  for  “Art.”  As  a  result,  our  modern  theatre  is  a 
passing  procession  of  popular  type  favorites  who  win  acclaim 
for  a  time,  only  to  vanish  as  their  particular  appeal  goes  out 
of  style.  People  are  continually  asking  why  we  do  not  have 
great  artists  today  like  Booth,  Irving,  Bernhardt,  Duse,  and 
Ellen  Terry,  who  held  the  center  of  their  contemporary 
stages  throughout  their  lives.  One  answer  may  well  be  that 
they  had  developed  a  sound  technique  which  rendered  them 
flexible  and  artistically  satisfying  at  all  times  and  in  many 
parts,  rather  than  facilely  pleasing  in  the  one  type  of  char¬ 
acterization  which  suited  their  own  individualities.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  similar  groups  has  en¬ 
couraged  a  return  to  this  point  of  view  and  now  we  are  again 
looking  upon  acting  as  an  art.  More  and  more  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers  are  demanding  of  their  actors  cultured  speech  and 
trained  bodies  and  voices. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  past  the  importance  of 
technical  rules  was  often  exaggerated  and  a  false  emotional¬ 
ism  was  developed  by  the  mechanical  use  of  elaborate  ges¬ 
tures,  rolling  tones,  and  dramatic  attitudes:  speakers 
“orated,”  readers  “elocuted,”  and  actors  “ranted,”  because 
an  exterior  application  of  technical  principles  was  stressed, 

|  rather  than  an  inner  understanding  of  ideas.  Today  many 
actors  and  platform  speakers  go  to  the  other  extreme;  they 
[  speak,  move,  and  act  exactly  as  they  would  in  daily  life,  and 
in  their  fear  of  appearing  artificial  they  become  slovenly 
inarticulate,  and  unconvincing. 

There  is,  however,  a  happy  medium  which  a  trained  artist 
should  attain.  Just  as  one  dons  his  best  clothes  and  manners 
|  when  attending  an  exclusive  social  function,  so  anyone  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  public  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  at  his  best; 
only  the  most  beautiful  speech,  the  most  graceful  movement, 
and  the  most  exquisite  interpretation  are  worthy  of  an  ex- 
;  pectant  audience,  and  only  constant  training  can  develop  an 
,  individual  to  the  point  where  he  can  be  at  his  best  whenever 
he  desires.  A  knowledge  of  technical  principles  and  their 
application  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  student  of  the  drama. 
Without  it  he  can  never  attain  his  full  powers  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  or  be  worthy  of  interpreting  the  great  roles  to  which  he 
aspires. 

Technique  not  an  End  in  Itself. — Technique  is  merely  a 
means  toward  an  end,  never  an  end  in  itself.  An  actor  or 
speaker  must  be  seen,  heard,  and  understood — and  the 
ability  to  be  so  in  a  satisfying  manner  is  all  that  technical 
training  can  give  him.  Beyond  that  there  must  be  innate 
talent,  spiritual  understanding,  devotion  to  the  drama  as  an 
art,  and  painstaking  effort  before  the  amateur  can  become  the 
artist.  The  mental  grasp  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  the 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  truths  set  forth,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purposes  back  of  the  words  are  infinitely  more 
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important  than  all  the  technical  facility  which  can  be 
acquired. 

The  fine  actor  is  so  well  trained  that  he  has  become  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  technique;  he  presents  his  role  with  natural  sim¬ 
plicity,  amplifying  it  sufficiently  to  form  a  spiritual  contact 
with  the  person  in  his  audience  most  distant  from  him. 
Artistic  genius  is  the  inborn  possession  of  the  chosen  few, 
but  any  normal  individual,  through  a  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  voice  production  and  bodily  control,  can,  with 
regular  daily  practice,  develop  a  pleasing  voice,  cultured  dic¬ 
tion,  and  a  graceful  body.  Therefore,  the  technique  of  acting 
must  occupy  an  important  place  in  any  dramatics  class. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  do  most  young  people  prefer  acting  plays  to  reading 
them? 

2.  Name  some  stage  and  screen  stars  who  were  the  rage  for  a 
while  and  then  vanished.  Can  you  explain  their  loss  of 
popularity? 

3.  Name  some  well-known  stage  and  screen  players  who  have 
gradually  built  up  reputations  because  of  real  artistry. 

4.  Can  you  name  a  number  of  contrasting  parts  played  by  the 
great  artists  mentioned  in  this  section? 

5.  Who  are  some  distinctly  “type”  artists  today?  Who  are  some 
more  versatile  ones? 

6.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  “elocutionary”  performers? 

7.  Who  are  your  favorite  stage  and  screen  stars?  Explain  why 
they  appeal  to  you. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  stage  technique? 

Pantomime,  the  Oldest  of  Dramatic  Arts. — Pantomime  is 
the  art  of  interpreting  dramatic  ideas  without  speech,  or,  as 
Webster  puts  it,  “theatrical  entertainment  given  in  dumb 
show.”  It  preceded  the  drama  in  ancient  times,  kept  pace 
with  it  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  overshadow  it  during  the  popularity  of  the  silent  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  Throughout  the  ages  it  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
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with  the  art  of  dancing,  and  it  furnishes  the  definite  appeal 
of  all  the  interpretative  action  of  the  puppet  show,  stage, 
and  screen.  Americans  seldom  have  the  joy  of  witnessing  such 
formal  pantomimes  as  have  for  centuries  delighted  Europeans 
and  Asiatics.  We  cannot  understand  the  “pantomimic  alpha¬ 
bet,”  or  traditional  actions  depicting  definite  ideas,  which  has 
grown  up  from  the  Commedia  dell’  Arte  of  Italy  in  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  and  the 
more  familiar  Pierrot  and  Pierrette.  However,  the  moving 
j  picture  and  interpretative  dancing  of  today  have  made  us 
i  realize  the  importance  of  bodily  expression  in  conveying  emo- 
I  tion.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  pantomime  plays  a 
vital  role  in  training  for  the  stage. 

Importance  of  a  Trained  Body. — Because  a  public  per¬ 
former  is  seen  before  he  is  heard,  a  beautiful  and  expressive 
body  is  his  greatest  asset  in  supplementing  his  voice.  A  fine 
physique  and  graceful  carriage  should,  therefore,  be  culti¬ 
vated  regardless  of  the  effort  involved.  Certainly  if  we  could 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  on  the  stage,  we  would  all  ex- 
I]  pend  this  effort  cheerfully.  The  ultimate  ends  of  class  work 
j  in  pantomime  are  graceful  movement,  expressive  gesture, 
animated  facial  expression,  and  bodily  poise;  all  of  these  are 
essential  elements  of  the  technical  equipment  of  an  actor,  but 
they  are  equally  essential  to  you  as  an  individual  if  you  wish 
to  make  the  best  of  yourself. 

The  body  is  to  some  extent  the  outer  expression  of  the 
inner  personality,  but  the  inner  personality  is  also  in  part 
the  result  of  physical  make-up.  Vigorous  abounding  health 
encourages  a  constructive,  optimistic  outlook  on  life,  just  as 
bodily  mastery  encourages  spiritual  and  mental  control. 
Therefore,  all  forms  of  correct  physical  exercise  are  vitally 
important,  especially  those  which  develop  adequate  breath  - 
!  ing,  skillful  muscular  coordination,  and  bodily  freedom 
Intensive  training  in  dancing  and  fencing  is  required  in  all 
j  professional  schools  of  acting,  because  the  part  the  body  plays 
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in  all  interpretative  work  cannot  be  overestimated.  Physical 
exhaustion  after  intense  emotional  acting  proves  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  spiritual  and  physical  force. 

Posture. — Since  an  actor’s  personal  appearance  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  his  chosen  profession,  the  first  work  in 
pantomime  naturally  centers  about  the  ideals  of  normal  pos¬ 
ture,  movement,  and  gesture.  Grace  is  the  happy  medium  be¬ 
tween  over-relaxation  or  flabbiness  and  over-tension  or 
rigidity.  Perfect  coordination  of  all  parts  of  your  body  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  attain  bodily  poise  and  expressive 
movement. 

In  standing,  hold  your  body  easily  erect  with  chest  high, 
chin  at  right  angles  to  the  throat,  back  flat,  arms  loose  at 
sides,  knees  straight  but  not  tense,  and  one  foot  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  other,  the  weight  centering  on  the  ball  of  the 
forward  foot.  The  following  exercises  will  help  to  cultivate 
this  ideal  position,  which  will  give  you  a  sense  of  health  and 
vigor. 

1.  Stand  easily  erect  with  your  weight  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 

2.  Bend  forward,  perfectly  relaxed,  with  your  loosely  hanging 
arms  almost  touching  the  floor. 

3.  Place  the  right  hand  on  the  chest  and  the  left  hand  at 
the  small  of  your  back. 

4.  Raise  the  body,  expanding  the  torso  so  that  you  feel  the 
hands  being  pushed  apart,  making  your  body  thick  through  with 
flat  back  and  high  chest. 

5.  When  the  body  is  erect,  relax  the  neck  muscles,  letting 
the  head  fall  back,  leaving  the  jaw  relaxed  and  the  mouth 
open. 

6.  Bring  the  head  to  an  upright  position,  with  the  chin  held 
at  right  angles  to  the  throat  and  the  mouth  closed. 

7.  Drop  the  arms  to  the  sides,  shift  the  weight  to  the  ball 
of  one  foot  and  move  forward,  keeping  your  chest  high,  head  erect 
and  the  small  of  your  back  flat. 

8.  Repeat  this  routine  many  times  a  day  in  rhythmic  sequence. 

Walking. — In  walking,  keep  your  body  in  this  attitude 
and  you  will  feel  a  sense  of  exuberant  alertness — the  result 
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of  facing  the  world  squarely  with  expanded  chest,  erect  body, 
and  direct  glance.  Imagine  yourself  a  marionette  with  a  string 
attached  from  above  to  your  breastbone;  this  will  help  you  to 
keep  your  chest  up.  Your  movement  should  spring  from  the 
balls  of  the  feet,  and  it  should  be  easy,  poised,  and  rhythmi¬ 
cal.  Systematic  exercise,  such  as  regular  setting-up  exercises 
or  consistent  pursuit  of  some  outdoor  sport,  will  keep  the 
muscles  of  your  body  supple  and  responsive.  The  length  of 
your  step  will  be  modified  by  many  elements,  such  as  your 
height,  build,  and  physical  energy,  but  avoid  striding,  minc¬ 
ing,  and  tottering.  Toeing  straight  ahead  with  the  weight  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet  is  the  most  natural  walk.  The  body 
should  swing  easily  from  the  hips  and  the  arms  should  hang 
relaxed  at  the  sides.  Beware  of  habitually  looking  at  the 
ground — look  the  world  in  the  face,  physically  and  spiritu¬ 
ally!  Walking  thus  while  breathing  deeply  and  rhythmically 
is  a  most  healthful  exercise  in  which  we  should  all  indulge 
regularly. 

Sitting. — In  sitting,  maintain  the  same  erect  position, 
keeping  the  base  of  the  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  chair  with 
the  body  resting  easily  against  its  back.  Your  hands  will 
ordinarily  rest  in  your  lap.  Your  feet  may  be  crossed,  or  one 
foot  may  be  placed  slightly  in  front  of  the  other.  Avoid  cross¬ 
ing  your  legs,  spreading  your  feet  apart,  and  resting  your 
hands  or  elbows  on  your  knees.  Such  mannerisms  are  espe¬ 
cially  conspicuous  on  the  stage  or  platform  and  should  be 
used  only  in  definite  characterization.  When  you  rise,  see 
that  your  chest  leads,  not  your  head,  and  keep  your  weight 
balanced  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  placing  one  a  little  ahead 
of  the  other,  and  using  the  rear  one  as  a  lever  in  moving  for¬ 
ward.  Take  a  deep  breath  while  rising;  this  relaxes  the  throat 
and  gives  a  sense  of  control,  besides  keeping  the  chest  high 
and  encouraging  a  good  standing  position. 

From  the  top  of  your  head  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers  and 
toes,  your  whole  body  should  be  expressive.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  it  always  is,  but  not  always  the  way  you  would  like.  For 
example,  a  slovenly  walk,  a  rigid  or  slouching  posture,  irri¬ 
tatingly  aimless  gestures,  and  a  wooden  face  clearly  reveal 
personality,  but  a  highly  undesirable  and  unattractive  kind. 

A  healthy,  vigorous,  controlled,  and  expressive  body  is  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  you  can  have  in  any  walk  of  life, 
but  in  stage  and  platform  work  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Gesture. — GestnrejLSJLh.e-moyement  of  any  part,  of  the  body — 
to  help  express  an  idea.  It  may  be  a  lift  of  the  eyebrow  to 
express  doubt  or  surprise  or  humor,  or  it  may  be  a  sweeping 
movement  of  the  arm  and  hand.  An  attitude  of  any  kind 
is  usually  expressed  first  by  the  eye,  then  by  the  response  of 
the  mouth  and  other  facial  muscles,  and  then  by  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  registered  first  in  the  trunk  and  then  by 
the  movement  of  arm  and  hand.  This  sequence  is  so  rapid 
that  it  seems  a  single  simultaneous  movement,  but  in  tech¬ 
nical  training  we  follow  the  natural  sequence. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  the  arm 
and  hand  may  help  you  to  cultivate  graceful  gesture,  if  they 
are  followed  by  long  and  conscientious  practice  in  your  own 
room  before  a  full-length  mirror — for  grace  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  only  by  constant  practice.  Every  movement  of  the  arm 
should  begin  at  the  shoulder,  pass  through  the  elbow  and 
wrist,  and  “slip  off”  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  It  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  every  arm  gesture  finish  at  the  fingertips,  for  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  ineffective  than  an  arm  movement  in  which  the 
fingers  are  curled  flabbily  at  the  ends.  The  movement  should 
be  from  the  body,  and  the  wrist  should  lead  in  horizontal 
and  vertical  gestures.  Every  gesture  must  have  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose — if  there  is  none,  there  should  be  no  gesture.  The  sole 
purpose  of  gestures  is  for  emphasizing  or  clarifying  thought; 
it  is  better  to  do  nothing  at  all  than  to  make  purposeless 
movements  of  any  part  of  the  body.  However,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tendency  to  repress  all  facial  and  bodily  response  is  to 
be  deplored,  especially  in  any  type  of  stage  work. 
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The  value  of  a  trained  body  as  a  means  of  expression  is 
self-evident,  but  the  actual  training  is  a  different  matter. 
Again  and  again  young  people  will  bewail  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  attractive,  or  magnetic,  or  successful  in  meeting  other 
people,  but  when  it  is  suggested  that  they  spend  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  breathing  and  physical  exercises  every  night  and 
morning,  or  take  up  some  sport  seriously,  or  cut  out  smoking 
and  late  hours,  or  broaden  their  interests  by  reading  good 
books  and  magazines,  they  think  the  effort  is  too  great.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chief  value  in  pantomime  as  a  part  of  dramatics  is 
that  it  arouses  an  interest  in  the  use  of  the  body  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  asset  in  personality  development.  As  the  course  ad¬ 
vances,  the  improvement  in  the  grace  and  expressiveness  of 
your  own  body,  if  you  practice  the  exercises  and  do  the 
assignments,  will  be  one  of  the  real  satisfactions  of  your 
class  work. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Give  examples  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  position  and 
condition  of  your  body  have  definitely  affected  your  feeling. 

2.  Give  examples  to  show  the  way  in  which  your  feelings  have 
definitely  affected  the  position  and  condition  of  your  body. 

3.  Why  is  a  beautiful  and  expressive  body  so  important  to  an 
actor?  Name  stars  whose  success  has  depended  largely  upon  physi¬ 
cal  beauty.  Give  examples  of  stars  who  have  succeeded  in  spite  of 
physical  handicaps.  What  do  you  think  they  have  done  to  over¬ 
come  those  handicaps? 

4.  Begin  studying  the  unconscious  movements  of  your  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  analyze  any  that  seem  graceful.  Note  how  flabbiness 
and  rigidity  affect  their  appearance  and  attractiveness. 

5.  Try  to  catch  glimpses  of  yourself  in  mirrors  and  store  win¬ 
dows,  and  check  on  your  own  posture,  walk,  and  gesture.  Stand 
comfortably  before  a  full-length  mirror  and  analyze  your  appear¬ 
ance.  Repeat  the  posture  exercise  given  on  page  110  several  times, 
and  then  study  your  posture  when  it  is  as  well  poised  as  you  can 
make  it.  Compare  these  “before  and  after”  pictures,  and  decide 
what  effort  you  need  to  make  to  improve  your  habitual  posture. 
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6.  Watch  the  way  speakers  sit  and  stand  before  and  during 
their  speeches  in  the  school  auditorium,  and  analyze  their  per¬ 
sonalities  by  their  posture  and  movement  before  they  begin  to 
speak.  See  whether  you  have  the  same  feeling  about  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals  after  they  have  finished  their  talk. 

7.  Analyze  the  gestures  of  actors  playing  parts,  ministers  and 
speakers  on  the  platform,  and  your  associates  in  daily  life.  De¬ 
cide  which  are  the  most  graceful,  and  why. 

8.  Watch  carefully  the  posture,  movements  and  gestures  of  a 
healthy,  happy  three-  or  four-year-old  child— you  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  that  they  are  naturally  graceful  and  follow  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  suggestions  made  here. 

9.  If  there  is  a  “foreign”  section  in  your  community,  visit  it 
and  watch  the  gestures  and  facial  expressions  of  the  people  in 
their  normal  conversation;  compare  them  with  those  of  typical 
Americans. 

10.  Go  to  a  picture  or  play  and  watch  carefully  the  bodily  re¬ 
actions  of  the  actors— their  movement,  posture,  and  gesture— and 
see  whether  they  clarify  or  confuse  the  ideas  being  presented. 

1 1 .  Give  all  the  reasons  you  can  for  training  your  body  by 
systematic  exercise.  Do  you  now  have  any  regular  form  of 
exercise? 

12.  Show  in  as  many  ways  as  you  can  how  your  health  affects 
your  daily  happiness  and  success;  how  bodily  exercise  affects 
your  health. 

Pantomime  as  the  Basis  of  Characterization. — Pantomime 
is  the  basis  of  characterization,  for  people  express  themselves 
in  their  bodily  reactions  before  they  do  in  speech;  therefore, 
the  first  step  in  learning  to  act  is  learning  to  create  personali¬ 
ties  with  your  bodies  without  the  aid  of  words. 

We  have  mentioned  the  interdependence  of  posture  and 
condition  of  the  body  upon  the  feelings.  For  example,  if  you 
habitually  allow  your  body  to  slump,  draw  down  your  face, 
look  at  the  ground,  and  drag  your  feet,  you  will  soon  become 
physically  and  mentally  lazy  and  emotionally  listless.  Note 
that  a  phlegmatic  person  does  slump,  draw  down  his  face. 
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look  at  the  ground  and  drag  his  feet.  If,  therefore,  you  want 
to  impersonate  such  a  character  you  can  do  those  things  and 
give  a  pretty  good  imitation.  However,  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  go  about  your  characterization  the  other  way,  feeling  so 
utterly  lazy,  bored,  and  weary  with  life  that  your  chest  will 
just  naturally  slump,  your  face  drop,  and  your  feet  drag. 

Feeling  a  Part. — In  other  words,  try  to  feel  an  emotion  first 
and  allow  it  to  gain  control  of  your  body,  but  see  to  it  that 
your  entire  body,  from  your  head  to  your  toes,  does  respond. 
Without  training  and  experience,  you  may  respond  very 
awkwardly  at  first;  it  is  then  time  to  apply  the  technical 
principles  and  see  that  your  body  reacts  not  only  sincerely  to 
the  emotion  but  artistically  as  well.  That  is  why  a  body 
trained  to  quick  response  is  so  valuable  to  an  actor.  As  you 
meet  actors  and  directors,  you  will  find  that  as  a  class  they 
have  mobile  features  and  responsive  bodies,  quick  to  react  to 
even  passing  emotions. 

Studying  technical  principles  and  applying  them  mechan¬ 
ically  will  limber  the  body  and  train  it  to  react  gracefully, 
but  such  mechanical  response  can  never  take  the  place  of 
sincere  feeling. 

General  Principles  of  the  Technique  of  Pantomime. — The 
art  of  pantomime  is  like  that  of  dancing  in  that  it  requires 
unlimited  study  and  indefatigable  effort.  In  a  course  in 
dramatics,  only  general  rules  can  be  discussed  and  certain 
principles  established  which  directly  affect  acting.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  basic  principles  of  all  pantomimic  work: 

1 .  The  chest  is  the  key  to  all  bodily  action. 

2.  Positive  emotions— such  as  love,  honor,  courage,  sympathy— 
expand  the  body  and  are  expressed  by  a  high  chest  and  head,  free 
movement,  broad  gesture  and  animated  features. 

3.  Negative  emotions— such  as  hate,  greed,  fear,  suffering— con¬ 
tract  the  body  and  are  expressed  by  shrunken  chest,  tense  move¬ 
ment,  restricted  gesture  toward  the  torso,  and  drawn  features. 

4.  Facial  expression,  depending  upon  the  use  of  the  eyes,  eye¬ 
brows,  and  mouth,  precedes  action. 
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5.  Whenever  possible,  make  all  gestures  with  the  upstage  arm, 
the  one  away  from  the  audience,  and  avoid  all  tendencies  to  cover 
the  face  while  speaking. 

6.  In  stage  work  exaggeration  of  bodily  response  is  essential  to 
its  being  understood. 

7.  Always  keep  the  audience  in  mind  and  direct  all  facial  and 
bodily  reaction  “front”;  usually  keep  the  face  toward  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  making  turns  on  the  stage. 

8.  Keep  the  arms  away  from  the  body  in  gesturing.  Do  not 
gesture  above  the  head  or  below  the  waist  line  except  rarely.  The 
former  may  be  used  to  express  lofty  or  spiritual  ideas,  and  the 
latter  contempt  or  revulsion. 

9.  Arms  and  hands  should  always  be  moved  in  curves— never  in 
straight  lines  unless  you  are  deliberately  trying  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  awkward  or  ill  at  ease. 

Of  course,  characterization  demands  the  most  meticulous 
attention  to  the  application  of  these  general  principles  and 
in  the  working  out  of  detailed  gestures  and  expressions  based 
upon  imitation  of  real  persons  of  the  type  being  character¬ 
ized.  The  word  “pantomime”  means  literally  “all-mimic”; 
imitation  of  bodily  movements  and  facial  expressions  before 
a  mirror  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  flexibility  and 
clarity  in  one’s  own  responses.  Humanity  is  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  study  in  the  world;  the  continuous  scrutiny  of  the  lines 
carved  on  faces  by  time  and  experience,  and  of  the  bodily 
reactions  due  to  the  effect  of  age,  mood,  and  environment 
affords  the  student  of  the  theatre  unlimited  subject  matter 
upon  which  to  experiment. 

Exercises  for  Freeing  the  Body 

The  following  exercises  are  merely  suggestive  of  what 
should  constitute  the  general  method  of  practice.  They  are 
more  or  less  mechanical  and  are  useful  merely  as  a  means  of 
limbering  the  body.  In  actual  interpretation  all  bodily  re¬ 
sponse  should  come  from  the  inner  understanding  of  char¬ 
acter  and  situation  and  never  by  the  exterior  application  of 
pantomimic  rules. 
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Relaxing  Exercises 

1.  Raise,  lower,  and  rotate  the  head  without  moving  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Let  it  roll  freely,  without  the  slightest  tension. 

2.  Rotate  the  shoulders  up  and  down,  forward  and  back. 

3.  Move  the  arms  in  wide  circles,  first  close  to  the  body  and 
then  at  the  sides. 

4.  Rotate  the  lower  arms  from  the  elbow,  toward  and  away 
from  the  body. 

5.  Rotate  the  hands  from  the  wrists. 

6.  Move  arms  horizontally  and  vertically,  with  wrists  leading. 

7.  Shake  the  hands  vigorously,  keeping  them  completely 
relaxed. 

8.  Open  and  close  the  fists,  stretching  the  fingers  apart  and 
drawing  them  together. 

9.  Play  the  five-finger  exercises. 

10.  Bend  the  body  forward,  back,  and  to  the  sides. 

1 1 .  Clasping  the  hands,  push  the  arms  vigorously  above  the 
head,  then  rotate  the  body,  keeping  the  head  within  the  arms. 

12.  Rotate  each  leg  in  circles,  kick  as  high  as  possible;  swing 
forward  and  back. 

13.  Rise  on  toes  and  bend  the  knees,  sitting  on  the  heels. 

14.  Rotate  each  foot  at  the  ankle. 

15.  Pick  up  marbles  with  the  toes. 

Bodily  Expression  of  Emotion. — Only  the  most  general 
principles  governing  the  use  of  various  parts  of  the  body  to 
express  emotions  can  be  given  here,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
valuable  as  exercises  to  develop  flexibility  of  your  muscles. 
Practice  them  before  your  mirror  before  trying  them  in 
class. 


(a)  BODY  AS  A  WHOLE 

1.  Feet  together,  weight  on  both  feet,  body  passive  represents 
timidity,  indifference,  trained  self-control. 

2.  Weight  carried  to  the  front  foot  with  the  body  leaning 
slightly  forward  represents  interest,  persuasion,  sympathy,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  positive  emotion. 

3.  Weight  carried  to  the  rear  foot  represents  fear,  hesitation, 
deep  thought,  amazement,  and  negative  emotions. 
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4.  Shrunken  chest  and  bowed  head  represent  old  age,  envy, 
greed,  and  negative  emotions. 

5.  Protruded  abdomen,  feet  apart,  head  high,  arms  akimbo 
represent  conceit,  scorn,  contempt  and  self-assertive  emotions. 

(b)  HEAD  AND  FACE 

1.  Head  raised,  eyebrows  lifted,  eyes  wide,  mouth  open  repre¬ 
sent  fear,  horror,  joy  and  surprise. 

2.  Head  raised,  eyebrows  lifted,  mouth  drawn  down  depict  im¬ 
becility  and  lack  of  physical  control. 

3.  Head  down,  eyebrows  down,  mouth  set  or  twisted  by  biting 
lips  show  worry,  meditation,  and  suffering. 

4.  Twisted  mouth  and  eyebrows  can  show  petulance,  irony, 
anger,  pain,  sophistication,  and  various  subtle  emotions. 

5.  Raised  eyebrows,  wide  eyes,  smiling  mouth,  or  open  lips 
may  depict  innocence,  stupidity,  coquetry. 

(c)  HANDS  AND  ARMS 

1.  Arms  extended,  palms  up,  are  appropriate  for  pleading, 
presenting  ideas,  offering  sympathy,  and  representing  positive 
ideas. 

2.  Arms  drawn  up  or  back  with  palms  down  are  appropriate 
for  negation,  refusal,  condemnation,  fear,  horror,  and  negative 
ideas. 

3.  Clenched  fist  represents  anger,  effort  at  control,  forceful 
ideas. 

4.  Pointed  finger  and  extended  arm  are  useful  for  pointing  out, 
commanding,  and  directing. 

(d)  FEET  AND  LEGS 

1.  Feet  apart  with  legs  straight  denotes  arrogance  or  stolidity. 

2.  Feet  apart  with  legs  bent  denotes  lack  of  bodily  control,  old 
age,  great  fatigue. 

3.  Tapping  the  foot  depicts  irritation,  impatience,  nervousness. 

4.  Twisting  one  foot  denotes  embarrassment. 

Practicing  Pantomimes. — Regular  daily  practice  by  your¬ 
self  of  the  preceding  exercises  is  valuable  for  your  personal 
development,  but  acting  is  a  cooperative  process  in  which 
ideas  are  expressed  to  an  audience  through  the  actor.  There¬ 
fore,  doing  individual  and  group  pantomimes  before  the 
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class  will  prove  more  helpful,  as  a  step  toward  acting,  than 
working  alone  in  your  room. 

You  will  undoubtedly  find  that  when  you  are  alone  you 
can  really  lose  yourself  in  an  assumed  personality,  but  before 
the  class  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  do,  because  you  must  con¬ 
sider  the  audience  as  well  as  the  character  you  are  creating. 
You  must  therefore  plan  and  rehearse  your  pantomime  very 
carefully.  Know  exactly  how  much  stage  room  you  must 
cover,  and  get  into  character  before  you  enter  and  stay  in 
character  until  you  leave.  Know  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do;  begin  positively,  do  something  definitely,  and  finish  as 
positively  as  you  began.  Be  sure  that  your  characterization  is 
definitely  portrayed  in  clear-cut  facial  and  bodily  responses 
that  may  be  seen  by  your  entire  audience. 

Pantomimic  Exercises 

1.  Standing  erect,  with  the  feet  close  together,  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a)  A  butler 

(b)  A  manikin  waiting  to  model  a  gorgeous  evening  gown 

(c)  A  dowager  contemptuously  watching  the  actions  of  the 
younger  generation 

(d)  A  captain  at  attention  awaiting  the  signal  to  advance 
his  company 

(e)  A  school  teacher  controlling  a  large  study  hall 

2.  With  legs  wide  apart  and  a  comfortable  posture,  represent  the 
following: 

(a)  A  genial  gentleman  in  front  of  his  fireplace  beaming 
at  his  guests 

(b)  A  football  captain  addressing  a  mass  meeting 

(c)  A  good-natured  hobo  stopping  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  a  fellow  tramp 

(d)  A  contented  farmer  smoking  a  pipe  and  standing  in  his 
doorway  studying  the  weather 

3.  With  alert  posture,  one  foot  somewhat  ahead  of  the  other,  and 
the  weight  definitely  carried  on  the  ball  of  the  forward  foot, 
represent  the  following: 

(a)  A  minister  pleading  with  his  congregation 

(b)  A  lieutenant  urging  his  men  over  the  top 
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(c)  A  high  school  boy  watching  a  football  game 

(d)  An  energetic  cheer  leader  addressing  a  mass  meeting 

4.  With  a  similar  posture,  except  that  the  weight  is  definitely 
shifted  to  the  rear  foot,  impersonate  the  following: 

(a)  An  old  lady  afraid  to  cross  the  street 

(b)  A  mother  disgusted  with  the  caterpillar  her  son  is  show¬ 
ing  her 

(c)  A  little  girl  hesitating  to  ask  a  favor  of  her  teacher 

(d)  A  hunter  terrified  by  seeing  a  snake  swinging  from  a 
tree  in  front  of  him 

(e)  A  philosopher  meditating  by  himself 

5.  Walk  across  the  room,  suggesting  by  your  posture  and  walk 
the  following: 

(a)  A  burglar  stealing  across  an  unfamiliar  dark  room 

(b)  A  vigorous  athlete  walking  across  the  campus 

(c)  An  Indian  looking  for  enemies  in  the  forest 

(d)  A  murderer  stealing  with  uplifted  knife  upon  his  victim 

(e)  A  Civil  War  veteran  marching  in  a  G.A.R.  parade 

(f)  A  weary  soldier  returning  from  hours  at  the  front 

(g)  A  model  displaying  evening  wraps 

(h)  A  criminal  awaiting  a  last-minute  reprieve  in  the  death 
cell 

(i)  A  pompous  fat  man  in  evening  dress  in  a  theatre  lobby 

(j)  A  frightened  Italian  woman  at  Ellis  Island 

(k)  A  fat  Negro  mammy  at  work  in  a  kitchen 

6.  Walk  across  the  room,  kneel,  and  kiss  a  lady’s  hand  in  the 
manner  of: 

(a)  A  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  armor 

(b)  A  cavalier  of  the  court  of  Charles  II,  with  a  long  curled 
wig,  stiff,  outstanding  coat,  ruffled  sleeves,  and  plumed 
hat 

(c)  A  modern  boy  burlesquing  a  romantic  lover 

7.  Walk  across  the  room  and  curtsy  in  the  manner  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  characters: 

(a)  A  Colonial  lady  in  full  panniered  gown  and  towering 
headdress 

(b)  A  Civil  War  beauty  of  the  old  South 

(c)  A  timid  country  girl  at  the  squire’s  house 

(d)  A  naughty  little  girl  at  dancing  school 

8.  Cross  the  room,  sit  in  a  chair,  and  rise,  as  the  following 
characters: 

(a)  A  criminal  leaving  the  witness  box  at  his  trial 
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(b)  A  coquettish  old  lady  flirting  with  a  gay  young  man 

(c)  A  miser  counting  his  money  and  listening  for  eaves¬ 
droppers 

(d)  A  middle-aged  gossip  retelling  the  latest  scandal 

(e)  A  mother  at  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child 

(f)  A  queen  dismissing  her  court 

(g)  A  sleepy  child  trying  to  keep  awake 

9.  By  facial  expression  alone,  chiefly  a  frown,  suggest  these 
people: 

(a)  A  mother  entertaining  a  distinguished  guest  while  her 
little  boy  eats  all  the  cakes 

(b)  A  frightened  substitute  in  her  first  class 

(c)  An  angry  traffic  cop 

(d)  A  spoiled  child  sulking  because  it  is  denied  something 

10.  Suggest  by  smiling  the  following  characters: 

(a)  A  seasick  traveler  trying  to  appear  sociable 

(b)  A  Sunday  school  superintendent  greeting  some  new 
students 

(c)  A  tired  salesgirl  trying  to  sell  a  hat  to  a  fussy  customer 

(d)  A  “bunco  man”  trying  to  put  a  prospect  at  ease 

(e)  A  young  man  during  the  last  course  of  a  dinner  when 
he  suddenly  discovers  he  hasn’t  enough  money  to  pay 
the  check 

11.  Suggest  by  facial  expression  the  following  situations: 

(a)  A  boarder  opening  a  spoiled  egg 

(b)  A  small  boy  taking  castor  oil 

(c)  A  flapper  at  a  sentimental  movie 

(d)  A  butler  admitting  undesirable  guests 

(e)  A  hiker  about  to  step  on  a  coiled  rattler 

(f)  A  mother  encouraging  a  sick  child 

(g)  An  idiot  receiving  a  present 

12.  Assume  the  following  characters  as  completely  as  you  can, 
sitting  or  walking  as  you  choose,  including  enough  action  to 
show  them  in  a  real  situation: 

(a)  An  egotistical,  self-confident  business  man 

(b)  A  pompous  butler 
(t:)  A  swaggering  bully 

(d)  A  distinguished  society  woman 

(e)  A  patient  trying  to  gain  courage  to  wait  his  turn  in  a 
dentist’s  office,  and  hearing  the  cries  of  another  patient 
in  the  chair 

(f)  An  energetic  and  jovial  stenographer 
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(g)  A  belligerent  suffragette 

(h)  A  man  trying  to  read  but  bothered  by  a  fly 

In  the  preceding  exercises  you  have  been  representing  only 
one  mood  or  action;  now  you  are  ready  to  try  slightly  more 
complicated  pantomimes,  which  present  a  transition  from 
one  feeling  to  another.  For  example,  imagine  that  you  are  a 
vigorous  athlete  crossing  the  campus.  You  enter  briskly;  sud¬ 
denly  you  hear  a  sound;  you  can’t  make  out  what  it  is  at  first, 
and  then  you  realize  that  it  is  a  woman  in  distress;  you  hurry 
forward  and  find  a  pretty  girl  who  has  sprained  her  ankle; 
you  help  her  to  her  feet  and  find  out  where  she  wishes  to  go; 
then  you  assist  her  out  of  sight.  Throughout  this  pantomime 
you  must  be  the  vigorous  young  man,  and  you  must  feel  in 
turn  care-free,  surprised  and  puzzled  at  the  sound,  relieved 
when  you  find  its  cause,  distressed  that  the  girl  is  hurt  but 
pleased  that  she  is  so  pretty,  eager  to  aid  her,  sympathetic 
with  her  pain,  and  strong  and  efficient  in  helping  her.  You 
must  make  the  audience  see  her  crouched  on  the  ground  by 
the  way  you  look  at  her;  you  must  make  them  realize  her 
weight  when  you  lift  her  to  her  feet  and  give  her  your  sup¬ 
port,  and  you  must  make  them  see  how  tall  she  is  and  how 
pretty,  by  the  way  you  look  at  her  as  you  take  her  home.  All 
the  time  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  audience  is  in  front 
of  you  and  wants  to  see  your  facial  expression,  as  well  as  your 
bodily  movements.  You  must,  therefore,  make  your  action 
clear-cut,  not  blurred — positive,  not  indefinite.  Your  action 
must  be  directed  front  or  diagonally  front  and  to  the  side, 
not  in  back  of  you.  You  must  place  the  girl  in  your  imagina¬ 
tion  where  she  will  draw  you  front,  not  back.  Remember 
that  she  is  lame  and  cannot  move  easily,  so  keep  her  always 
in  the  same  relation  to  yourself  and  the  audience.  All  the 
time  feel  like  a  strong  attractive  young  man;  don’t  imitate 
some  husky  chap  you  know  and  try  to  do  as  you  think  he 
would  do  under  the  circumstances.  Study  his  movements  and 
facial  expression  while  you  are  preparing  your  pantomime, 
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if  you  want  to,  but  be  creative  and  not  merely  imitative  when 
you  present  it.  You  must  in  your  imagination  hear  the  sound 
before  you  stop,  see  the  girl  before  you  go  to  her,  and  realize 
her  weight  before  you  lift  her. 

In  presenting  one  such  pantomime,  you  will  learn  that  you 
must  know  exactly  what  you  are  doing  from  the  time  you 
enter  the  stage  until  you  leave.  In  your  imagination  you  will 
set  the  stage  and  place  the  other  character.  Have  a  definite 
reason  for  moving  your  body  or  changing  your  state  of  mind. 
Above  all  else,  feel  the  emotions  your  character  would  feel 
so  that  he  becomes  a  living,  breathing  person  reacting  natu¬ 
rally.  And  all  the  time  keep  your  audience  constantly  in 
mind  and  direct  your  action  so  they  will  see  and  under¬ 
stand  it. 

After  presenting  a  number  of  contrasted  individual  pan¬ 
tomimes,  it  will  be  fun  to  work  out  some  in  groups.  These 
group  pantomimes  will  demand  even  more  careful  planning 
and  rehearsing  than  the  individual  ones.  All  of  the  characters 
must  be  seen  all  of  the  time;  therefore,  keep  clear  of  each 
other,  and  always  work  toward  the  front  of  the  stage.  Keep  an 
attractive  stage  picture  at  all  times,  not  getting  into  straight 
lines  or  bunching  on  one  side  of  the  stage.  Keep  in  character 
even  when  you  are  not  the  center  of  interest,  watching  what 
is  going  on  and  responding,  but  not  obtrusively  so.  Have  an 
interesting  setting  and  cast  of  well-contrasted  characters,  and 
see  that  your  pantomime,  like  a  one-act  play,  has  one  situa¬ 
tion  toward  which  the  action  moves;  and  after  that  situation 
has  been  presented,  end  the  pantomime  as  effectively  as  you 
can.  Apply  the  technical  principles  as  consistently  as  you  can, 
and  remember  always  that  you  are  creating  personalities,  not 
merely  imitating  them. 

DISCUSSION 

i! 

1.  Why  is  the  study  of  pantomime  the  first  step  in  the  study 
!  of  acting? 
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2.  What  is  the  difference  between  imitating  a  person  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  personality? 

3.  What  value  lies  in  studying  people  in  real  life  or  on  the 
stage  and  screen,  and  noting  their  reactions  to  emotion? 

4.  Next  time  you  see  a  person  strongly  moved,  note  all  the 
ways  in  which  his  body  and  features  are  affected.  For  example, 
if  he  is  very  nervous,  he  will  not  only  frown,  bite  his  lips,  and 
look  about  with  jerky  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes,  but  his 
fingers  will  twitch,  his  knees  tremble,  and  his  body  fidget. 

5.  Take  time  to  watch  some  efficient  person  carry  through  a 
definite  piece  of  work— your  mother  preparing  and  serving  waf¬ 
fles  for  breakfast,  for  instance.  Watch  her  quick  sure  movements, 
see  how  she  uses  the  utensils  and  where  she  puts  them,  note  her 
action  in  mixing  the  ingredients,  pouring  the  batter,  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  waffles. 

6.  Why  is  it  better  to  work  out  original  pantomimes  than  to 
imitate  a  situation  in  a  motion  picture? 

7.  Why  is  it  better  not  to  work  with  actual  articles  like  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  which  to  speak,  a  letter  to  read,  dishes  in  a  pan  to  wash 
and  dry? 

8.  What  part  of  your  body  is  the  first  to  respond  to  emotion? 

9.  Why  are  the  position  and  movements  of  the  feet  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  pantomime  work? 

10.  Go  to  see  George  Arliss  on  the  screen  and  focus  your  atten¬ 
tion  upon  his  hands.  You  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  watching 
their  grace  and  expressiveness. 

11.  What  should  be  the  requirements  of  subjects  for  group 
pantomimes?  Bring  some  scenes  from  books  which  you  think 
would  make  good  group  pantomimes.  Choose  books  the  class 
should  be  familiar  with. 

12.  After  each  pantomime  has  been  given  by  individual  or 
group,  discuss  it  and  judge  it  by  the  following  points: 

(a)  Has  it  been  carefully  prepared? 

(b)  Is  the  feeling  back  of  the  action  sincere,  convincing, 
clear,  and  properly  motivated? 

(c)  Is  the  character  a  real  person,  or  does  he  seem  more  like 
an  imitation?  Is  he  interesting,  lifelike,  vivid,  and  emo¬ 
tionally  appealing? 
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(d)  Is  the  action  clear-cut,  realistic,  prolonged  sufficiently, 
and  exaggerated  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence?  Is  it  motivated? 

(e)  Does  the  pantomime  begin  and  end  with  decision? 

EXERCISES 

1.  Do  the  individual  exercises  on  pages  119  and  120  introduc¬ 
ing  a  situation  which  causes  you  to  enter,  change  your  mood 
and  position  several  times,  and  leave  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind. 

2.  Be  the  following  well-known  characters,  interpreting  them 
in  pantomime  as  you  want  to,  not  as  you  have  seen  someone 
else  do: 

Rosalind  as  she  plans  to  disguise  herself  as  a  boy 

Shylock  as  he  talks  to  Tubal  about  Antonio  and  Jessica 

Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe  as  she  defies  the  Templar 

Bassanio  as  he  is  choosing  the  caskets 

Marc  Anthony  as  he  addresses  the  mob 

Raleigh  as  he  throws  his  cloak  before  Queen  Elizabeth 

Lindbergh  stepping  from  his  plane  in  Paris 

Elaine  as  she  guards  Lancelot’s  shield  in  her  tower 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  going  with  her  dog  to  the  cupboard 

3.  Write  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  twenty  pantomimes  for 
an  individual  to  present— four  showing  just  one  mood,  four  show¬ 
ing  a  transition  from  one  mood  to  another,  four  requiring  a  defi¬ 
nite  entrance  and  exit,  four  requiring  sitting  down  and  rising, 
and  four  requiring  falling  down  and  rising.  Bring  them  to  class 
and  mix  them  up,  each  member  drawing  one  and  presenting  it 
before  the  class. 

4.  Use  a  small  screen  and  show  the  following  emotions,  first 
with  your  face  alone,  then  with  your  torso  alone,  then  with  your 
hands  alone,  and  then  with  your  feet  alone.  Remove  the  screen 
and  show  them  with  the  entire  body:  fear,  agony,  appeal,  em¬ 
barrassment,  hate,  sympathy,  indecision,  power,  weariness,  and 

j°y- 

5.  Working  in  groups,  present  the  following  pantomimes,  plan¬ 
ning  your  entrances  and  exits  carefully.  Be  sure  that  only  one 
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situation  is  developed,  that  its  progress  is  not  hurried  too  greatly, 
that  each  character  is  a  distinct  personality  and  always  a  part 
of  the  group  picture  ,and  that  the  stage  picture  is  at  all  times 
well  balanced. 

(a)  A  jolly  fat  woman,  a  thin  disagreeable  woman,  and  a 
silly  flapper  are  having  tea  with  a  motherly  old  lady. 

(b)  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  quarrel  and  make  up. 

(c)  Four  manikins  display  various  contrasting  types  of  dress 
to  a  rich  lady  and  her  daughter  who  are  collecting  the 
latter’s  trousseau,  while  the  future  husband  looks  on. 

(d)  Several  old  soldiers  recount  their  adventures  in  the 
Civil  War. 

(e)  A  typical  “character”  actress,  leading  man,  and  leading 
woman  await  their  cues  in  the  greenroom  (the  room 
off  the  stage  where  actors  and  actresses  rest  and  chat  be¬ 
tween  appearances  on  the  stage) . 

(f)  Several  stenographers  apply  to  a  brusque  business  man 
for  a  position. 

^g)  A  small  boy  is  left  to  take  care  of  the  baby  while  the 
nurse  flirts  with  a  policeman. 

(h)  A  photographer  takes  a  family  picture  of  four  genera¬ 
tions. 

(i)  A  crotchety  old  man,  a  supercilious  middle-aged  lady, 
a  young  couple,  and  a  typical  traveling  salesman  watch 
a  thrilling  moving  picture. 

(j)  A  “high-powered”  salesman  is  selling  aluminum  to  an 
irritated  housewife. 

(k)  A  young  man  calls  to  take  his  best  girl  riding,  but  can’t 
start  the  car. 

(l)  An  embarrassed  young  man  pays  his  first  call  on  a  girl, 
who  is  at  a  loss  how  to  put  him  at  ease. 

(m)  A  clerk  tries  to  sell  a  hat  to  a  difficult  customer. 

(n)  A  kindly  judge  interviews  a  frightened  boy  brought  in 
by  a  hard-boiled  policeman. 

(o)  A  young  girl  can’t  find  her  ticket,  and  the  conductor 
becomes  angry.  An  interested  man  across  the  aisle  pays 
her  fare,  while  the  middle-aged  spinster  nearby  expresses 
intense  disapproval. 
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6.  Working  in  groups,  prepare  original  pantomimes,  having 
the  other  members  of  the  class  guess  the  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions.  Criticize  the  clarity,  reality,  and  effectiveness  of  each. 

7.  Work  out  pantomimic  interpretations  of  some  of  the  old 
folk  tales,  such  as  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  “The  Three  Bears,” 
and  “The  Three  Pigs.” 

8.  Turn  to  Poor  Maddalena  and  present  the  following  scenes 
in  pantomime,  making  the  action  graceful  and  expressive.  Try 
to  make  every  movement  exquisite  in  itself  and  every  pose  of 
the  characters  a  lovely  tableau.  Contrast  the  artificiality  of  the 
first  and  third  scenes  with  the  realism  and  sincerity  of  the  second: 

(a)  The  opening  pantomime  of  the  play 

(b)  The  begging  of  the  key  from  Bumbu 

(c)  The  unlocking  of  the  door  and  the  looking  upon  the 
world 

(d)  The  opening  of  the  second  scene  through  Paolo’s  en¬ 
trance 

(e)  The  end  of  the  second  scene  from  the  point  where  Mad- 
dalena  throws  herself  on  her  knees  before  Paolo 

(f)  The  return  to  the  land  of  fantasy 

(g)  The  end  of  the  play  from  where  Pierrot  says:  “Still,  the 
pantomime  of  love  is  enchanting.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


VOICE  AND  DICTION 
The  Voice 

Necessity  of  Good  Voices. — More  than  ever  before,  Amer¬ 
icans  are  becoming  aware  of  their  speaking  voices.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  talking  moving  pictures  put  such  a  premium  on  a 
beautiful  speaking  voice  that  many  high-priced  stars  were 
immediately  forced  out  of  the  movies  because  their  voices 
were  too  unpleasant  or  their  accent  too  marked  to  make  them 
available  for  speaking  parts.  The  sudden  appearance  in 
Hollywood  of  dozens  of  schools  and  independent  teachers 
concerned  solely  with  improving  the  voice  and  diction  of 
both  stars  and  aspirants  for  roles  in  the  “talkies”  emphasized 
the  practical  value  of  good  voices.  The  radio,  too,  has  been 
an  enormous  factor  in  awakening  general  appreciation  of 
good  speech.  In  1929  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters  began  to  award  medals  annually  to  the  radio  announcer, 
actor,  and  actress  with  the  best  voice  and  diction.  Among  the 
winners  have  been  Milton  J.  Cross,  Alwyn  Bach,  and  John 
Holbrook,  all  N.B.C.  announcers,  and  Edith  Wynne  Mathi- 
son,  Otis  Skinner,  Julia  Marlowe,  and  Walter  Hampden. 

Nowhere  is  the  value  of  a  beautiful  and  flexible  speaking 
voice  more  obvious  than  on  the  stage — even  the  amateur 
stage.  If  you  ever  expect  to  take  part  in  plays  you  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  devote  too  much  attention  to  your  voice,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  begin.  Obviously,  a  general  course  in  dramatics  is 
concerned  with  too  many  things  to  offer  also  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  voice,  for  that  is  a  whole  course  in  itself.  However,  the 
subject  is  too  important  to  dramatic  students  to  be  omitted  in 
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a  book  like  this,  and  consequently  we  shall  consider  a  few 
of  the  basic  principles. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  about  working  with  voices  is  the 
fact  that  beyond  all  doubt  our  voices  do  respond  to  training. 
We  can  all  detect  at  once  the  voice  we  would  call  a  “trained” 
voice.  But  the  thing  few  of  us  realize  is  the  hours  and  hours 
of  painstaking  and  consistent  practice  that  made  that  voice 
an  enviable  one.  Therefore,  if  you  have  decided  that  you 
want  your  voice  to  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability,  make 
up  your  mind  to  devote  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  to  exer¬ 
cises  every  day  for  at  least  a  year — and  in  even  a  few  weeks 
you  will  begin  to  notice  results. 

Voice  and  Body. — Few  people  realize  the  vital  relation¬ 
ship  between  body  and  voice.  A  person  who  is  ill,  tired, 
worried,  angry,  nervous,  hurried,  or  tense  reflects  his  feelings 
in  his  voice  in  spite  of  himself.  An  invalid  usually  has  a  thin 
voice;  a  busy,  nervous,  and  harassed  mother  is  likely  to  have  a 
plaintive  or  high-pitched  voice;  an  angry  person  has  a  tight, 
strained  voice;  but  a  well-poised,  charming  person  in  good 
health  is  quite  likely  to  have  a  pleasing  voice.  Consequently 
the  first  efforts  toward  developing  a  beautiful  voice  are  not 
directed  at  all  toward  the  voice,  but  rather  toward  building  a 
vigorous,  well-controlled  body,  and  a  poised,  cheerful  dispo¬ 
sition.  Avoid  complaining,  for  that  develops  a  whining  voice; 
avoid  fatigue  and  worry,  for  they  develop  a  thin,  colorless, 
or  nasal  voice;  avoid  heated  argument  and  anger,  for  they 
develop  a  harsh  voice;  avoid  nervous  tension,  for  it  develops 
a  strained  voice. 

When  we  discussed  posture  and  movement  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter,  we  saw  the  importance  of  developing  physical  freedom — 
muscular  relaxation  and  muscular  coordination — and  we 
practiced  many  exercises  to  produce  this  condition.  If  free¬ 
dom  of  the  body  is  necessary  to  create  good  carriage,  grace, 
and  bodily  flexibility,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  voice!  The  muscles  of  the  throat,  which  control 
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the  vocal  bands,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  control 
the  freedom  of  tone  to  a  large  extent,  are  mostly  small  mus¬ 
cles,  instantly  responsive  to  our  bodily  and  mental  condition. 
No  vocal  exercises  should  ever  be  practiced  when  one  is  tired 
or  nervous,  for  they  do  more  harm  than  good  at  that  time. 
The  first  rule  in  voice  production,  then,  is:  Relax — both 
physically  and  mentally. 

Breath  Control. — The  second  step  in  voice  production  is 
likewise  not  directly  concerned  with  the  voice,  but  with 
breathing.  Voice  is  produced  by  means  of  the  breath — conse¬ 
quently  breath  control  teaches  us  to  control  vocal  strength, 
depth,  and  endurance.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  possible. 

The  organs  of  breathing  are  undoubtedly  familiar  to  you. 
The  trachea  (commonly  known  as  the  windpipe)  runs  down 
into  the  chest  and  subdivides  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
in  turn  subdivide  again  and  again  until  they  finally  end  in 
thousands  of  tiny  air-sacs,  less  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch 
across,  through  whose  delicate  walls  the  air  gives  up  its 
oxygen  to  the  blood.  The  two  spongy  masses  of  these  tiny  air- 
sacs  are  the  lungs.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  themselves 
they  have  no  power  to  expand  and  contract — to  expel  or  to 
take  in  air.  But  the  chest  cavity  in  which  they  lie,  the  thorax, 
can  be  enlarged  or  contracted  in  various  ways:  from  the  top, 
by  lifting  the  shoulder  blades;  from  the  sides,  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  the  rib  muscles;  and  from  the  bottom, 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  When 
the  diaphragm  is  relaxed  it  curves  upward  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  soup  bowl,  crowding  the  lungs,  and  thus  aiding  in 
expelling  air  from  them.  When  it  contracts,  it  tends  to  flatten, 
thus  increasing  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  causing  a 
vacuum,  which  is  immediately  filled  by  the  lungs’  sucking  in 
air  enough  to  expand  them  to  fill  the  cavity.  In  both  inhaling 
and  exhaling  the  rib  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  should  work 
together,  the  diaphragm  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work. 

Too  often,  however,  particularly  in  girls  and  women,  the 
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diaphragm  does  very  little  work.  Instead,  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  is  lifted  to  give  the  necessary  room  for  expansion 
in  the  thorax,  and  the  lungs  are  filled  only  at  the  top.  This 
method  of  breathing  is  not  only  inefficient  for  speech,  but 
it  is  also  exceedingly  poor  from  a  health  standpoint.  Strength 
of  the  diaphragm  gives  support  to  tone,  permits  fuller  and 
deeper  breaths,  and  enables  us  to  control  both  breath  and 
voice  better.  Consequently  the  first  exercises  for  the  student 
of  voice  training  are  exercises  for  focusing  the  breathing 
process  in  the  center  of  the  body — central  breathing — and 
for  strengthening  and  controlling  the  breath  stream  once  it 
is  centered  where  it  belongs.  Practice  these  exercises  every 
night  and  morning  until  central  breathing  gradually  becomes 
your  habitual  mode  of  breathing. 

EXERCISES 

1.  To  locate  your  lungs,  place  your  hands  lightly  at  your  waist 
line  and  breathe  deeply,  feeling  the  ribs  expand  and  contract. 
Place  one  hand  on  your  chest  and  feel  the  expansion  as  you 
breathe  in  and  out  rapidly. 

2.  To  iocate  the  diaphragm,  place  your  hands  just  below  the 
breastbone,  where  the  ribs  separate,  and  pant  rapidly;  laugh 
silently;  sniff  in  the  air  in  tiny  whiffs;  lie  down  and  breathe 
deeply  and  regularly,  keeping  your  hands  at  the  diaphragm. 

3.  Lie  down  in  your  room  and  relax  your  body.  With  one  hand 
on  the  diaphragm  and  the  other  on  the  chest,  find  the  center  of 
breathing.  It  is  usually  where  it  belongs  when  we  are  completely 
relaxed. 

4.  Now  sit  up  and  breathe  slowly  and  deeply,  trying  to  keep 
the  center  of  breathing  where  it  was  when  you  were  lying  down. 
You  are  almost  sure  to  find  that  it  has  shifted.  If  so,  repeat  the 
exercise  lying  down  and  then  sitting  again,  alternating  them 
until  you  find  that  your  breathing  centers  in  the  same  place 
both  times. 

5.  Stand  in  an  erect  but  easy  and  well  balanced  posture.  Inhale 
slowly,  making  sure  from  the  feeling  under  your  hands  that  the 
lungs  are  filling  from  the  bottom  and  thus  that  the  diaphragm 
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is  contracting.  Hold  the  breath  without  straining  for  a  count  of 
six,  and  exhale  slowly  and  evenly  while  you  mentally  count,  first 
to  15,  then  20,  25,  and  30.  Avoid  muscular  tension. 

6.  Repeat  this  exercise,  watching  the  evenness  of  your  exhala¬ 
tion  by  either  whistling  or  making  a  soft  breathy  sound  as  you 
breathe  out  (the  sound  of  aspirate  h ).  If  the  sound  is  jerky  or 
irregular,  or  fades  at  the  end,  repeat  the  exercise  until  you  can 
keep  it  smooth  and  regular. 

7.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  see  how  far  you  can  read  in  the 
following  selection  before  you  draw  a  second  one.  Do  not  strain, 
and  be  sure  to  relax  after  each  effort.  You  should  gradually  in¬ 
crease  your  breath  control,  making  new  records  with  practice. 

The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along, 

Striking  and  raging 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 

Swelling  and  sweeping, 

Showering  and  springing. 

Flying  and  flinging, 

Writhing  and  ringing, 

Eddying  and  whisking, 

Spouting  and  frisking, 

Turning  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound; 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 

Receding  and  speeding, 

And  shocking  and  rocking, 

And  darting  and  parting, 

And  threading  and  spreading, 

And  whizzing  and  hissing, 

And  dripping  and  skipping, 
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And  hitting  and  splitting, 

And  shining  and  twining, 

And  rattling  and  battling. 

And  shaking  and  quaking, 

And  pouring  and  roaring, 

And  waving  and  raving, 

And  tossing  and  crossing. 

And  flowing  and  going, 

And  running  and  stunning. 

And  foaming  and  roaming, 

And  dinning  and  spinning, 

And  dropping  and  hopping. 

And  working  and  jerking, 

And  guggling  and  struggling. 

And  heaving  and  cleaving, 

And  moaning  and  groaning;  .  .  . 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 

Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 

And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 

And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 

And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 

And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending 
All  at  once  and  all  o’er,  with  a  mighty  uproar,— 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Ladore. 

—Robert  Southey 

The  Production  of  Voice. — Now  we  are  ready  to  consider 
the  voice  itself.  First  let  us  see  briefly  how  it  is  produced. 
High  in  the  trachea  is  the  larynx,  which  you  probably  know 
as  the  voice-box.  You  can  locate  it  readily  because  its  tip  in 
front  forms  your  Adam’s  apple,  which  can  be  felt  distinctly 
when  you  place  your  hand  lightly  on  your  throat  and  swallow. 
Since  all  of  the  air  taken  into  or  expelled  from  the  lungs  must 
go  through  this  trachea,  it  must  likewise  pass  through  the 
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larynx,  inside  of  which  are  the  vocal  bands.  These  bands  look 
like  nothing  but  soft  folds  of  cartilage,  but  they  can  lengthen 
and  shorten,  contract  and  relax,  and  move  together  and 
apart.  When  they  come  together,  as  they  do  whenever  we 
have  an  impulse  to  speak,  the  air  coming  from  the  lungs 
pushes  against  them  and  sets  their  delicate  edges  in  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  sound  waves  thus  set  up  are  the  substance  of  speech, 
although  the  sound  produced  at  the  bands  is  not  tone,  but 
just  a  buzz.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  snap  a  taut  rubber  band? 
The  band  is  set  into  vibration  and  if  you  listen  carefully  you 
can  hear  a  faint  humming  sound,  quite  similar  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  own  vocal  bands.  The  next  step  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  voice  is  transforming  this  sound  into  tone. 

Resonance — Quality. — All  tone  has  three  characteristics: 
quality,  pitch,  and  energy.  The  most  important  of  these  in 
the  voice,  both  for  securing  a  more  pleasing  and  more  expres¬ 
sively  flexible  voice,  is  quality. 

Strike  a  tuning  fork  and  listen  to  the  faint  hum  produced 
by  the  sound  waves  set  in  motion  by  the  vibration  of  the 
fork.  Then  place  the  vibrating  fork  in  the  resonance  box 
which  is  made  for  it  and  note  how  suddenly  the  faint  hum 
is  transformed  into  a  pure,  clear  tone!  That  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  the  voice.  Above  the  larynx  are  several  cavities 
which  shape  and  amplify  the  tone  in  just  the  same  way. 
These  resonance  chambers,  as  we  call  them,  are  the  pharynx 
(the  space  from  the  top  of  the  trachea  to  the  nasal  cavities, 
into  which  you  can  look  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  mirror  and 
something  to  hold  your  tongue  down) ,  the  mouth,  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  certain  cavities  in  the  cheeks  and  head  called 
sinuses.  These  cavities  are  entirely  responsible  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  voice — in  a  word,  for  its  quality — and  it 
is  because  no  two  human  beings  have  exactly  the  same  shaped 
resonance  chambers  that  no  two  voices  are  exactly  alike.  The 
quality  of  your  voice  is  one  of  your  personal  characteristics, 
never  to  be  exactly  duplicated. 
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The  only  one  of  these  chambers  which  can  be  readily  modi¬ 
fied  is  the  mouth  cavity,  the  shape  and  size  of  which  can 
be  altered  by  the  soft  palate,  lips,  tongue,  and  lower  jaw.  At 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  suspended  from  the  soft  palate,  is  a 
soft  movable  flap  called  the  velum,  the  end  of  which  is  the 
uvula.  The  velum  can  be  lowered,  permitting  the  air  from 
the  lungs  to  pass  through  both  the  nose  and  mouth  cavities, 
or  it  can  be  raised,  cutting  off  the  nasal  passage.  The  nasal 
consonant  sounds  m,  n,  and  ng  are  produced  by  the  breath 
being  stopped  in  the  mouth  and  sent  through  the  nose;  if  the 
nasal  passage  is  closed  by  a  raised  velum,  a  cold,  or  adenoids, 
these  sounds  cannot  be  made. 

Vowel  sounds  are  tones  which  are  not  obstructed  in  the 
mouth,  the  exact  vowel  to  be  produced  depending  on  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  lips,  tongue,  jaw,  and  soft  palate  at  the  moment 
the  sound  is  made.  In  standard  English,  we  do  not  have  nasal 
vowels,  like  those  found  in  French,  so  our  vowels  are  formed 
with  the  velum  raised.  The  shape  of  the  mouth  cavity  deter¬ 
mines  the  vowel  sound.  For  example,  in  the  sound  of  ah  the 
tongue  is  flat  in  the  mouth,  the  lips  parted,  and  the  jaw  re¬ 
laxed,  making  a  large  mouth  shape;  for  ee  the  body  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  toward  the  hard  palate,  making  a  small  mouth 
space.  Each  vowel  sound  has  a  definite  mouth  shape  deter¬ 
mined  particularly  by  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Vocal  exercises  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  voice  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  They  should  include  exercises  to  de¬ 
velop  relaxation  of  the  jaw,  flexibility  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
(can  you  hold  your  tongue  down,  without  using  the  handle 
of  a  spoon,  when  you  want  to  look  into  your  pharynx?  You 
should  be  able  to  do  this  easily) ,  openness  of  the  throat,  and 
correctness  of  individual  vowel  sounds.  Try  the  exercises 
given  here  faithfully  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  every  day, 
always  when  you  are  fresh  and  relaxed.  Before  either  practic¬ 
ing  vocal  exercises  or  speaking  in  public,  try  to  secure  perfect 
relaxation.  “Let  go”  consciously,  mentally  and  physically; 
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yawn;  stretch  your  whole  body  from  toes  to  fingertips;  feel 
the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  muscles — the  large  ones  of  the 
back,  legs,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  finer  ones  of  eyes,  jaw, 
and  throat.  Rotating  the  relaxed  head  slowly,  forward,  back, 
and  to  the  sides,  helps  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  vocal  ap¬ 
paratus.  Repeat  some  of  your  breathing  exercises  before  you 
begin  your  voice  exercises. 

EXERCISES 

(a)  FOR  RELAXED  JAW 

1.  Let  your  head  fall  forward  on  your  chest;  lift  it  slowly  up 
and  back,  letting  the  jaw  remain  loose.  Drop  it  again  and  slowly 
roll  the  head  easily  over  the  right  shoulder,  back,  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  forward,  describing  a  circle.  The  cords  and  muscles 
on  the  opposite  side  will  pull,  but  light  massage  with  the  fingers 
will  relieve  the  pain. 

2.  Drop  your  head  forward  again;  place  the  hands  lightly  on 
your  cheeks  and  lift  your  head  with  your  hands,  keeping  the  jaw 
relaxed,  and  being  careful  to  avoid  using  the  jaw  muscles.  When 
the  head  is  lifted  the  jaw  should  hang  open.  It  helps  sometimes 
to  try  to  make  the  face  as  expressionless  as  possible-looking 
idiotic  will  help  to  relax  the  muscles. 

3.  Babble  like  a  baby,  saying  dd-dd-dd-dd  and  Id-la-ld-ld 
brightly,  and  feeling  relaxed  and  happy. 

(b)  FOR  OPEN  THROAT 

1.  Yawn  freely,  getting  the  feeling  of  an  open,  relaxed  throat. 

2.  Take  in  a  deep  breath,  relax  the  jaw,  think  of  your  throat  as 
large,  and  exhale  slowly. 

3.  Say:  “I  can  talk  as  if  I  were  going  to  yawn.  Hear  me  talk  as 
if  I  were  going  to  yawn.” 

4.  Say  lo-ld-le-la-loo,  first  in  a  whisper,  then  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  energy  for  each  repetition.  Give  the  vowels  fullness  and 
roundness,  and  relax  the  jaw.  Sing  the  syllables  on  one  note. 
Increase  the  volume  by  breathing  deeply,  but  do  not  tighten 
the  throat. 
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5.  Say  the  following  expressions,  keeping  the  throat  open:  la- 
la-la-laughs;  la-la-la-lose ;  Id-ld-lddoaves. 

(c)  FOR  FLEXIBLE  LIPS 

1.  Say  ob-db-o-qw-ah ,  opening  the  lips  from  a  small  circle  to 
their  full  capacity.  Then  reverse,  saying  ah-  aw -0-00-60.  These 
sounds  may  be  sung  with  the  piano,  taking  them  all  on  one  note, 
keeping  the  tongue  flat  in  the  mouth,  with  the  tip  at  the  lower 
teeth.  Keep  the  throat  well  open. 

2.  Say  me-md-me-mb-me-md-me-md;  sing  it  with  the  piano. 

(d)  FOR  FLEXIBLE  TONGUE 

1.  Say  rapidly:  fud-dud-dud-dud-ddh-fud-dud-dud-dud-ddh-fud- 
dud-dud-dud-ddh-fnll. 

2.  Keeping  the  jaw  well  relaxed,  say  the  following  sounds, 
watching  with  a  hand-mirror  to  see  that  the  tongue  is  slowly 
raised  as  you  go  from  one  position  to  the  next:  d-u-er-d-e-a-i-e. 

3.  Say  ira-ira-ira-ira-ira-very. 

(e)  FOR  RESONANCE 

1.  To  locate  the  larynx  and  feel  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
cords,  place  your  fingers  lightly  on  your  Adam’s  apple  and  say  b 
and  then  p;  d  and  then  t;  v  and  then  /;  s  and  then  z;  note  the 
vibration  on  the  b,  d,  v,  and  z.  Give  the  vowel  sounds  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
and  note  the  vibration. 

2.  To  see  the  effect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  resonators,  sing 
the  word  hum,  and  repeat  while  you  pinch  your  nose  closed. 
Say  “good  morning,”  opening  your  mouth  and  your  throat;  say 
it  as  if  you  were  on  the  verge  of  tears  and  were  swallowing  them; 
say  it  holding  the  nose  closed;  with  your  teeth  tightly  set;  draw¬ 
ing  your  tongue  back  in  your  mouth. 

3.  Place  the  fingers  gently  on  the  lips  and  hum;  place  them  on 
the  nose  and  hum,  feeling  the  vibration;  place  the  palm  of  your 
hand  on  the  top  of  your  head  and  hum,  trying  to  feel  the  vibra¬ 
tion;  repeat  with  your  fingers  at  the  back  of  your  head.  Repeat 
the  exercise  using  a  piano  and  noting  where  on  the  scale  the 
vibration  is  strongest. 
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4.  Sing  the  sounds  of  m-n-ng,  using  a  piano.  Then  combine 
each  of  them  with  the  vowel  sounds  in  Exercise  4  of  Group  (b), 
and  repeat. 

5.  Say  the  following  words  with  full  resonance:  ring ,  sing,  ding- 
dong,  bells,  wind. 


EXCERPTS  FOR  READING 

Read  the  following  selections,  concentrating  mainly  on  the 
vowel  sounds.  Try  to  make  each  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  as 
full  and  rich  as  possible.  Sound  these  vowels  alone  many  times 
and  then  put  them  back  into  the  words. 

(a)  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain, 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore:— upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depth  with  bubbling  groan, 

Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown! 

—Byron,  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean 

(b)  Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me; 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea! 

—Tennyson,  Crossing  the  Bar 

(c)  The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

—Tennyson,  The  Bugle  Song 

(d)  God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old— 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line— 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine; 
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Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

—Kipling,  The  Recessional 

(e)  Beautiful  was  the  night.  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest. 

Tipping  its  summit  with  shyer,  arose  the  moon.  On  the  river 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  gleam 
of  the  moonlight, 

Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious 
spirit. 

Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the 
garden 

Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their  prayers  and 
confessions 

Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 

—Longfellow,  Evangeline 

Quality  as  an  Aid  in  Interpretation . — Modifications  in  the 
quality  of  the  voice  are  the  most  important  means  of  sug¬ 
gesting  all  emotion.  To  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
veying  emotion,  say  the  phrase  “my  dear,”  suggesting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ideas  in  turn:  surprise,  pleasure,  weariness,  anger, 
haughtiness,  admiration,  doubt,  irritation,  despair.  Note  that 
the  more  flexible  your  voice  is  the  easier  it  is  to  suggest  what¬ 
ever  you  please  by  modifying  your  tone  quality. 

Modern  psychology  has  taught  us  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  imaginations,  our  emotions,  and  our  vocal  mech¬ 
anisms.  In  other  words,  the  more  vividly  we  imagine  or  re¬ 
create  an  emotion,  the  easier  it  is  to  convey  it  to  others.  Hence 
the  most  important  preparation  for  interpreting  any  state 
of  feeling  to  others  is  to  study  the  character  we  propose  to 
interpret  until  we  appreciate  fully  how  we  would  feel  in  the 
situation  described.  Then,  if  the  vocal  mechanism  is  flexible 
and  free  from  all  tension,  we  cannot  fail  to  convey  the  de¬ 
sired  impression. 

Seven  separated  kinds  of  vocal  quality  are  sometimes  listed, 
together  with  the  modifications  of  the  vocal  mechanism, 
chiefly  of  resonance,  which  produce  them.  However,  it  is 
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quite  superficial  deliberately  to  select  one  of  these  qualities 
and  say,  “I’ll  use  that  for  this  scene.”  The  results  of  such 
methods  are  likely  to  be  artificial  and  insincere  as  compared 
with  those  which  come  from  first  trying  to  understand  what 
the  author  intended  to  convey  and  then  to  feel  as  the  char* 
acter  must  have  felt.  However,  this  list  of  qualities  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest,  for  it  suggests  the  many  possible  changes  in 
vocal  quality.  It  is  as  follows:  The  orotund  quality  is  the  rich, 
round,  full  tone,  capable  of  reaching  to  the  limits  of  any 
auditorium  because  the  vocal  apparatus  is  perfectly  con¬ 
trolled.  The  orotund  quality  is  vital,  resonant,  and  inspiring, 
expressing  such  emotions  as  courage,  sublimity,  patriotism, 
and  power.  The  oral  quality  is  a  thin,  delicate  tone,  appro¬ 
priate  in  depicting  children  and  dainty  individuals;  it  is  used 
when  we  are  tired,  weak,  greatly  enfeebled,  or  sick.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  used  to  suggest  feelings  of  serenity,  love,  gaiety,  gentle¬ 
ness,  etc. — all  of  them  emotions  which  are  quite  free  from 
vigor  and  strength.  The  nasal  quality — unfortunately  often 
the  normal  quality  of  the  American  voice — results  from  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  resonating  chambers  of  the  nose  and  head;  it  is 
appropriately  used  in  interpreting  Yankee  roles,  Hoosier  dia¬ 
lect,  vulgar  young  people,  and  whining  or  garrulous  women. 
Guttural  quality  is  a  throaty  tone,  almost  “growly”  in  im¬ 
pression,  made  almost  wholly  in  the  throat;  it  is  most  effective 
in  depicting  crabbed  old  people,  deep-dyed  villains,  and 
menacing  foreboders  of  evil.  It  usually  means  vileness,  great 
rage,  or  elemental  and  primitive  passions.  The  pectoral  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  hollow  tone  used  to  suggest  ghosts,  witches,  and 
other  spectral  apparitions,  and  occasionally  to  show  people  in 
intense  distress  or  moved  by  the  most  solemn  sentiments.  As¬ 
pirate  quality  is  a  whispering  quality,  which  is  appropriate 
at  moments  of  exceedingly  high  tension,  but  which  is  seldom 
used  in  daily  life.  The  last  quality  is  the  normal,  the  one 
which  is  characteristic  of  each  of  us  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  when  we  are  in  full  control  of  our  feelings  and  our 
vocal  mechanisms. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

Study  the  following  passages.  Decide  in  each  case  what  mood 
the  author  is  trying  to  convey.  Is  he  gay?  Solemn?  Impressive? 
Matter-of-fact?  Unhappy?  Read  them  aloud,  trying  to  suggest 
both  meaning  and  atmosphere  as  well  as  you  can. 

(a)  Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 

Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 

Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 

Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwrought! 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day, 

Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 

Then  wander  o’er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 

Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand— 

Come,  long-sought! 

—Shelley,  To  Night 

(b)  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

—Shakespeare,  Ts  You  Like  It 

(c)  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
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Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  dance;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed— and  gazed— but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

—Wordsworth,  The  Daffodils 

(d)  You  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

“Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys”:  you  say  so; 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold:  moneys  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I  say  to  you?  Should  I  not  say 
“Hath  a  dog  money?  Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?”  or 
Shall  I  bend  low  and  in  a  bondman’s  key. 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Say  this,— 

“Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last: 

You  spurn’d  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
You  call’d  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?” 

—Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice 

Pitch. — By  pitch  we  mean  the  relative  highness  or  lowness 
of  the  voice  at  any  given  time.  Each  person’s  voice  has  a  char¬ 
acteristic  pitch  level,  from  which  it  moves  up  and  down  ah 
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most  evenly.  Women’s  voices  are  pitched  on  a  higher  level 
than  men’s,  and  children’s  higher  than  either.  The  pitch  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  length  of  the  vocal  bands  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  vibrate. 

Modulation  or  inflection  of  voice  is  due  to  variety  in 
pitch,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  dramatic  student. 
You  have  certainly  heard  voices  which  might  be  called  mono- 
tones — voices  which  move  up  and  down  from  the  normal 
pitch  or  key  so  little  that  everything  seems  to  be  said  on  one 
note.  You  can  well  appreciate  how  handicapped  such  indi¬ 
viduals  are,  because  without  variety  in  tone  they  are  unable 
to  hold  interest  or  even  to  attract  attention.  Monotony  in 
pitch  may  be  due  to  two  reasons — tone  deafness,  and  lack  of 
vocal  flexibility.  The  former  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  ear; 
it  cannot  be  overcome  to  an  appreciable  extent,  but  it  can  be 
detected  by  certain  standard  musical  tests  designed  for  this 
purpose.  The  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  voice  can  be  overcome 
by  practice. 

As  we  speak,  we  change  pitch  in  two  ways — between  words, 
and  in  single  syllables.  For  instance  we  may  say. 

never 

saw 

such 

a 

person. 

Or  we  may  say: 


id* 


beli 


You 


it! 


The  latter,  changing  the  pitch  on  a  single  vowel  sound,  is 
called  inflection.  Inflections  may  be  rising,  falling,  or  circum¬ 
flex  (both  rising  and  falling  on  one  sound) .  To  have  a  beau- 
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tiful  voice  we  must  be  able  to  secure  infinite  variety  in  pitch 
and  inllection. 


EXERCISES 


1.  Read  these  sentences  and  try  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
letters  by  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Try  the  vowels  separately  at 
first  and  then  put  them  into  the  words,  trying  to  make  each  in¬ 
flection  as  long  as  possible,  and  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
sense  of  the  sentence.  The  exercise  is  purely  mechanical. 


(a)  W 


ha 


Is 


(b)  Are 


vou 


oing  h°mC? 

g° 


(c)  W 


t? 


n  it? 


a  a  m 

a  Do 


(d)  W  1! 


V  What  * 


t? 


2.  Count  slowly  from  one  to  ten,  giving  the  vowel  in  each 
number  a  long  falling  inflection;  repeat  with  a  long  rising  inflec¬ 
tion  on  each;  then  alternate  them. 

3.  Repeat  the  alphabet  slowly,  with  long  rising  inflections  al¬ 
ternating  with  long  falling  inflections.  Then  repeat  the  exercise, 
making  the  inflections  short  and  abrupt  instead  of  long  and 
gradual. 

Importance  of  Pitch  in  Interpretation. — There  is  a  close 
relationship  between  pitch  and  emotional  expression  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  dramatics,  for  the 
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number,  length,  and  direction  of  inflections  are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  ideas  and  feelings. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  person  talk  who  was  extremely 
angry?  The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  likely  to  become  very  high, 
even  to  break.  Conversely,  the  person  who  is  relaxed  and 
contented  is  likely  to  speak  in  a  relatively  low  voice.  Inflec¬ 
tions  are  still  more  closely  related  to  one’s  mood.  Thus  the 
person  who  is  very  positive  and  dominating  will  ordinarily 
use  direct  falling  inflections,  for  they  suggest  sureness.  The 
timid  or  indecisive  person  usually  uses  rising  inflections,  and 
rather  brief  ones,  indicating  hesitancy  and  lack  of  courage. 
Sneering  and  sarcasm  are  conveyed  most  readily  by  circum¬ 
flex  inflections,  which  might  be  drawn  like  a  V  or  an  inverted 
V — that  is,  they  go  both  up  and  down  on  the  same  vowel 
sound. 

Passages  of  literature,  too,  have  their  dominant  tones  and 
characteristic  inflections.  Thus  an  idea  which  is  lofty,  inspir¬ 
ing,  or  impressive  would  need  little  range  in  pitch  and  would 
be  best  interpreted  by  long  falling  inflections.  A  passage 
which  is  gay,  lyric,  excited,  or  hurried  would  be  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  wide  range  of  pitch,  with  many  short  rising  in¬ 
flections.  Passages  which  are  quite  chatty  or  conversational 
would  call  for  less  range  in  pitch,  but  considerable  variety 
in  inflection. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Analyze  the  following  selections.  Indicate  the  predominating 
mood.  Should  it  be  expressed  by  great  range  in  pitch  or  little? 
Should  the  predominating  inflections  be  long  or  short?  Rising  or 
falling?  Abrupt  or  gradual?  Read  them  aloud,  striving  primarily 
to  make  them  exercises  in  pitch  and  inflection,  but  also  consider¬ 
ing  the  quality. 

(a)  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but  use  all  gently; 
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for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of 
your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  ro¬ 
bustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very 
rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise: 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o’erdoing  Termagant;  it 
out-Herods  Herod;  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your 
tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o’erstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature:  for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
’twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone  or  come  tardy  off,  though 
it  make  the  unskillfull  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allowance 
o’erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there  be  players  that  I 
have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that  neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians 
nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and 
bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably. 

—Shakespeare,  Hamlet 

(b)  Wherefore  rejoice?  What  conquest  brings  he  home? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 

To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels? 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 

O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 

Knew  you  not  Pompey?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb’d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 

Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 

And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
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Made  in  her  concave  shores? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey’s  blood? 

Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

—Shakespeare,  Julius  Ccesar 

(c)  O  Young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none, 

He  rode  all  unarm’d  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp’d  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none; 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

—Scott,  Lochinvar 

(d)  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears.  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica.  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

—Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice 

Energy. — By  the  energy  of  any  sound  we  mean  its  relative 
strength  or  intensity.  Don’t  confuse  this  with  mere  loudness 
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— for  you  can  utter  a  stage  whisper  with  great  intensity,  or 
you  can  call  across  the  room  with  little.  Energy  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  violence  with  which  the  air  from  the  lungs 
strikes  the  vocal  bands.  If  the  volume  of  air  is  great  there  is 
greater  loudness,  but  it  may  strike  so  gently  that  there  is 
little  energy.  Here  too  the  dramatic  student  must  acquire 
great  variety,  so  that  his  voice  can  meet  the  emotional  de¬ 
mands  of  any  role,  and  so  that  he  can  always  be  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  theatre. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Repeat  the  phrase  “Ha-hah!”  many  times,  making  the  syl¬ 
lables  by  a  sharp  “kick”  of  the  diaphragm.  Make  them  little 
more  than  a  whisper  at  first,  increasing  the  energy  of  the  sound 
with  each  repetition.  Make  the  tone  in  each  case  so  sharp  and 
clear  cut  that  you  cannot  hear  an  escape  of  breath  on  the  initial  h. 
When  you  have  increased  the  energy  gradually  until  you  are  vir¬ 
tually  shouting,  reduce  the  sound  each  time  until  you  are  again 
almost  whispering. 

2.  Take  a  full  breath  and  call  “one”  as  if  you  were  throwing  it 
like  a  ball  against  a  wall  at  some  distance;  exhale,  relax,  inhale, 
and  call  “two”  in  the  same  manner;  count  up  to  ten  in  this  way, 
but  be  careful  to  relax  between  each  effort;  get  your  power  from 
a  quick  “kick”  of  the  diaphragm  rather  than  from  tightening  the 
vocal  bands.  In  the  same  way  use  the  words  no,  bell,  on,  never,, 
and  yes. 

3.  Repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  increasing  the  energy  of 
each  vowel  sound  in  the  letters.  Then  reverse  the  exercise,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  strong,  firm  tone  and  gradually  reducing  the  en¬ 
ergy  involved.  Keep  the  sounds  all  on  the  same  pitch. 

4.  Say  the  sentence  “I  am  going  home”  as  though  you  were 
saying  it  to  the  following: 

(a)  A  friend  sitting  next  to  you 

(b)  A  person  ten  feet  away 

(c)  Someone  across  the  room 

(d)  Someone  in  the  back  row  of  your  assembly  room,  when 
you  are  on  the  platform 
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(e)  A  person  in  the  next  room 

(f)  A  person  across  the  street 

Notice  that  if  you  are  thinking  about  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
speaking,  your  voice  adjusts  itself  naturally  to  the  distance  in¬ 
volved,  and  you  do  not  need  to  think,  “Now  I  must  make  my 
voice  stronger.” 

Using  Energy  in  Interpretative  Work. — This  character¬ 
istic  of  the  voice  is  likewise  closely  related  to  the  expression 
of  ideas  and  emotions.  A  quiet  voice,  with  little  energy,  may 
suggest  various  feelings — if  the  quality  is  flat,  making  the 
voice  colorless,  it  suggests  dullness,  indifference,  weariness; 
with  tonal  quality  it  may  suggest  disappointment,  shock, 
despair,  daze,  sometimes  even  a  great  joy,  too  great  for  utter¬ 
ance.  If  the  volume  of  air  strikes  the  vocal  bands  suddenly 
and  sharply,  the  voice  has  an  explosive  force.  Fright,  excite¬ 
ment,  anger,  defiance,  and  similar  strong  emotions  are  usu¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  this  explosive  energy.  Thus  we  may  say 
that  quiet,  calm  thoughts  call  for  the  minimum  amount  of 
energy;  animated  conversation  needs  an  average  amount; 
but  the  strong  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  hate,  etc.,  re¬ 
quire  maximum  energy. 

Wheu  you  are  on  the  stage,  it  is  important  to  remember 
always  that  you  must  use  more  energy  to  convey  impressions 
of  all  kinds  than  you  do  olf  the  stage.  Thus  if  you  are  merely 
chatting  comfortably  before  the  fire  with  a  friend,  your  voice 
will  contain  little  energy;  but  put  that  identical  scene  on  the 
stage,  try  to  make  it  equally  informal,  and  you  must  increase 
your  vocal  energy  considerably — otherwise  the  scene  will 
fall  flat. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

Study  the  following  passages.  Describe  the  prevailing  mood  of 
each.  Does  it  call  for  great  range  of  pitch,  or  little?  Should  the 
predominating  inflections  be  long  or  short?  Rising  or  falling? 
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Abrupt  or  gradual?  Is  the  mood  best  expressed  by  much  or  little 
energy? 

(a)  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it 
upon  the  floods. 

(b)  Stand!  the  ground’s  your  own,  my  braves! 

Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 

Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 

What’s  the  mercy  despots  feel? 

Hear  it  in  yon  battle  peal! 

Read  it  in  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it,  ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 

Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 

Look  behind  you— they’re  afire! 

And  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it!  From  the  vale 
On  they  come!— and  will  ye  quail? 

Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 
Let  their  welcome  be. 

— Pierpont,  Warren’s  Address 

(c)  Swiftly  the  brazen  car  comes  on  .  .  . 

Its  eyes  are  lamps  like  the  eyes  of  dragons 
It  drinks  gasoline  from  big  red  flagons! 

— Vachel  Lindsay,  The  Santa  Fe  Trail 

(d)  I  love,  ah!  how  I  love  to  ride 

On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide! 

—Cornwall,  The  Sea 


(e)  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 

Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  gray 
Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away. 

—Browning,  Boot  and  Saddle 


(f)  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 


Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blest; 
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It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.  We  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

—Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice 

(g)  Out  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 

Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 

Swift  as  the  boreal  light  which  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 

And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air, 

The  fife’s  shrill  note,  the  drum’s  loud  beat. 

And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 
The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 

While  the  first  oath  of  Freedom’s  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington; 

And  Concord,  roused,  no  longer  tame. 

Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name, 

Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power. 

And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 

And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life; 

While  overhead  with  wild  increase. 

Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne’er  before; 

It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease; 

And  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 
Was  War!  War!  War! 

—Read,  The  Rising  in  1776 
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In  addition  to  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  all  tone — 
quality,  pitch,  and  energy — which  we  have  just  discussed,  two 
other  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  also 
closely  related  to  its  use  in  expressing  ideas  and  emotions, 
are  sometimes  listed  as  vocal  characteristics.  Both  of  them 
are  of  such  importance  that  we  shall  discuss  them  here;  they 
are  time  and  stress. 

Time. — By  the  time  element  in  speech  we  mean  the  rate 
of  utterance,  or  the  speed  with  which  we  speak.  Each  person 
has  a  characteristic  rate  of  speech,  which  is  always  more  rapid 
in  informal  conversation  than  in  public  speaking  or  dramatic 
work.  Rate  depends  upon  the  duration  of  sounds,  grouping  of 
words,  and  pausing  between  words  or  phrases.  We  do  not 
speak  in  words,  but  in  groups  of  words,  each  expressing  an 
idea  or  a  relatively  complete  part  of  an  idea,  and  each  spoken 
with  unbroken  voice  (except  for  certain  breath  consonants — 
t,  k,  p,  f,  h,  and  s — which  momentarily  break  the  tone) .  Thus 
we  do  not  say: 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


to¬ 


day? 


But  rather: 


How 


do7 


ou'e 


°d 


Practically  all  of  our  sentences  in  speech  are  broken  into 
groups,  and  the  groups  are  then  set  off  from  each  other  by 
pauses.  The  number  of  words  in  a  group  necessarily  varies 
with  the  thought.  A  single  word  may  constitute  a  group,  as 
in  the  phrase: 


Halt!  |  The  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast.  [ 
Fire!  |  Out  blazed  the  rifle  blast.  | 
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At  other  times,  ten  or  twelve  words  form  a  single  group. 
Probably  the  average  is  five  or  six  words.  In  general,  tco 
many  breath  groups  tend  to  make  a  choppy  reading.  Read 
the  following  selection  as  it  is  marked  for  grouping,  first 
using  the  maximum  number  of  groups,  and  then  many  less, 
and  notice  how  much  smoother  it  is  the  second  time. 

The  curfew  |  tolls  the  knell  |  of  parting  day;  | 

The  lowing  herd  |  winds  slowly  |  o’er  the  lea;  | 

The  plowman  |  homeward  |  plods  his  weary  way,  | 

And  leaves  the  world  |  to  darkness  [  and  to  me.  | 

The  curfew  |  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day;  | 

The  lowing  herd  |  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea;  | 

The  plowman  |  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,  | 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  |  and  to  me.  | 

Notice  that  the  grouping  in  the  above  stanza  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  punctuation.  That  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  to  learn  about  reading:  that  punctuation  is  used 
solely  to  indicate  the  grammatical  relationship  between  words 
and  phrases,  and  must  not  be  used  as  a  guide  to  reading. 
Thought  groups  frequently  end  at  commas,  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  do  so. 

Pauses  provide  the  time  for  breathing  between  groups, 
but  they  also  serve  the  more  valuable  purpose  of  making 
artistic  work  possible.  Pauses  are  frequently  more  effective 
than  words,  but  beginners  are  seldom  willing  to  use  them, 
apparently  feeling  that  they  must  continually  be  doing  or 
saying  something  to  hold  an  audience.  The  pause  may  be  the 
merest  fraction  of  time  necessary  to  catch  a  little  breath,  or 
it  may  be  a  dramatic  silence  pulsating  with  feeling.  The 
secret  of  great  interpretative  power  is  the  ability  to  realize 
an  idea — that  is,  to  visualize,  emotionalize,  vitalize  it  for  your¬ 
self — and  then  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Taking  time  to  do  this  for  yourself  and  for  your 
audience  demands  mental  understanding,  spiritual  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  physical  poise.  Consider  every  phrase  or  group  as  a 
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thought  unit,  regardless  of  its  length.  Approach  each  one 
each  time  you  read  it  as  if  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  give 
a  sense  of  freshness  and  spontaneity  to  your  interpretation. 
Skillful  use  of  phrasing  and  pausing  is  a  powerful  tool  of 
the  artist. 

Like  quality,  pitch,  and  energy,  time  is  also  an  important 
means  of  suggesting  emotional  states.  A  steadily  increasing 
speed  creates  a  feeling  of  tension  and  excitement,  while  the 
deliberate  delivery  of  important  passages  impresses  the  hearer 
with  their  significance.  Light,  gay,  happy,  and  lyric  passages 
are  usually  spoken  rapidly,  while  calm,  serene,  reverent, 
tragic,  and  awesome  passages  would  be  read  more  slowly. 
Unemotional  ideas  are  conveyed  by  an  average  rate  of  speech. 

Study  the  selections  on  page  178.  Decide  on  the  meaning 
of  each  and  determine  the  mood  it  is  intended  to  convey. 
Indicate  by  vertical  lines  the  groups  you  would  make,  and 
read  each  selection  aloud,  timing  it  so  as  to  reveal  its  mean¬ 
ing  most  clearly. 

Stress. — If  we  gave  all  of  our  words  equal  values  in  speak¬ 
ing  we  would  have  great  difficulty  in  conveying  ideas.  Im¬ 
portant  words  must  stand  out,  so  as  to  convey  our  thoughts 
quickly  and  easily.  Stress  is  one  of  the  most  important  meth¬ 
ods  of  thus  emphasizing  words,  and  it  can  be  expressed  in 
various  ways:  by  striking  the  important  word  with  greater 
energy;  by  giving  it  a  longer  inflection;  by  holding  it  for  a 
longer  time;  and  by  giving  it  a  full,  rounded  quality.  Thus 
the  basic  characteristics  of  the  voice  can  each  be  utilized  to 
emphasize  important  words,  and  often  they  can  all  be  used 
with  telling  effect.  Important  words  may  also  be  made  to 
stand  out  in  a  sentence  by  setting  them  off  by  brief  pauses 
either  before  or  after,  or  before  and  after. 

When  an  important  word  or  a  new  idea  is  first  mentioned, 
it  is  usually  emphasized  by  one  or  more  of  these  means.  If 
it  is  repeated  in  the  next  sentence  or  two,  it  is  not  stressed, 
unless  the  repetition  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  but  whatever 
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new  idea  is  introduced  with  it  is  emphasized  in  turn.  Thus 
we  say: 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old— 

and 


I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome! 

subordinating  the  second  old  and  the  second  dome  because 
they  are  no  longer  new  ideas,  and  bringing  out  instead  in  the 
second  groups  the  new  words,  centuries  and  sunny. 

Many  sentences  are  quite  complicated,  containing  several 
groups  or  phrases  of  unequal  value.  In  such  cases  we  apply 
the  principle  of  subordination  to  the  more  unimportant 
groups,  minimizing  their  importance  either  by  saying  them 
more  rapidly,  lowering  the  pitch,  or  decreasing  the  amount 
of  energy  we  use,  while  the  more  important  ideas  are  made 
to  stand  out  by  exactly  the  opposite  treatment.  Notice  the 
subordinate  groups  in  the  following,  set  off  in  italics;  read 
the  passages  aloud,  subordinating  the  italicized  groups  by 
one  or  more  of  the  suggested  means: 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  V almond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire, 

With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and  squire, 

On  St.  John’s  Eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 
And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  magnificat. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  ( may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Climax. — In  the  delivery  of  lines,  climax  means  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  emotional  power  until  the  height  of  the  feeling  is 
reached.  Naturally,  to  reach  a  high  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
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start  at  a  relatively  low  one.  That  is,  in  a  strong  emotional 
passage,  begin  with  a  relatively  slow  rate,  deliberate  utter¬ 
ance,  low  pitch,  and  little  or  medium  energy,  and  gradually 
strengthen  the  energy,  increase  the  speed,  change  the  pitch, 
until  you  reach  the  highest  point  of  interest  or  feeling.  A 
climax  must  be  well  written  by  the  author  before  it  can  be 
delivered  effectively  by  the  speaker.  Usually  it  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  a  group  of  sentences  which  are  closely  related  than 
in  a  single  sentence,  although  it  may  frequently  be  found  in 
a  periodic  sentence,  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  complete 
until  the  last  word  of  the  sentence. 

Pointing  lines  is  really  a  form  of  climax.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  presenting  light  selections  than  heavy  ones,  but  in 
either  case  it  means  the  delivery  of  a  passage  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  main  point  strikes  the  audience  and  gets  an  in¬ 
stant  response.  It  depends  largely  upon  grouping  effectively, 
with  pauses  at  the  right  places,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  sig¬ 
nificant  words.  Getting  a  laugh  or  a  “hand”  on  the  stage  is 
the  immediate  result  of  the  correct  pointing  of  lines. 

In  all  interpretative  work,  variety  is  the  spice  of  speech. 
A  flexible,  responsive  voice  is  the  most  valuable  asset  an  actor 
or  speaker  can  have.  Speaking  is  like  painting.  In  both  arts, 
the  foundation  is  an  idea  to  be  expressed.  The  painter  may 
use  dull  grays  to  depict  his  image,  or  he  may  utilize  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  exquisitely  blended  and  harmonized.  He 
may  also  paint  delicate  miniatures  or  gigantic  frescoes.  So, 
too,  the  speaker  or  actor  may  use  a  lifeless  voice,  monotonous 
in  tone,  energy,  pitch,  and  even  in  rate  of  speech,  to  express 
certain  ideas  and  emotions;  or  he  may  utilize  all  the  resources 
of  vocal  technique.  First  think  and  feel  deeply,  by  under¬ 
standing  and  visualizing  the  ideas,  and  then  express  them, 
making  full  use  of  voice  and  body  in  sharing  the  thought 
with  your  audience.  Only  training  and  experience  can  en¬ 
able  you  to  develop  your  powers  in  the  interpretation  and 
sharing  of  ideas  which  is  the  purpose  of  speech. 
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DISCUSSION 

1.  Explain  what  you  understand  by  quality,  energy,  pitch,  time, 
and  stress. 

2.  Name  and  explain  the  seven  types  of  quality  which  can  be 
used  to  express  different  emotions,  and  illustrate  each  by  saying 
“Good  morning,  how  are  you?” 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms:  inflection, 
emphasis,  grouping,  pausing,  realizing  an  idea,  visualizing  an 
idea,  emotionalizing  an  idea,  subordination,  climax,  pointing 
lines. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  approaching  every  thought  unit  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
in  every  rendition? 

5.  Explain  why  variety  is  the  spice  of  speech,  and  how  you 
can  develop  it. 

6.  Can  you  explain  why  some  voices  are  monotonous,  or  high- 
pitched,  or  nasal,  or  harsh? 

7.  As  you  listen  to  other  members  of  the  class  reading,  train 
your  ear  to  catch  their  inflections,  means  of  emphasis,  and  other 
elements  of  technique.  If  they  are  successful  in  conveying  mean¬ 
ing  and  feeling,  note  how  they  use  their  vocal  apparatus  and 
how  they  apply  technical  principles.  If  they  are  unsuccessful  in 
conveying  thought  or  feeling,  analyze  their  failure;  decide 
whether  it  lies  in  the  misuse  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  in  lack  of 
preparation,  or  in  the  inability  to  visualize  and  realize  ideas  be¬ 
fore  speaking  them. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Say  “ah”  or  “oh”  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  keen  in¬ 
terest,  sudden  pain,  deep  sympathy,  utter  exhaustion,  delight, 
fear,  irritation,  anger,  sarcasm,  hesitation,  embarrassment,  good- 
natured  raillery,  polite  indifference. 

2.  Using  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  nonsense  syllables  in¬ 
stead  of  words,  tell  a  funny  story;  a  moral  tale;  a  short  tragedy; 
a  ghost  story. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  “The  Three  Bears”  to  the  class,  charac- 
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terizing  each  of  the  bears  by  utilizing  changes  in  quality,  energy, 
pitch,  and  time. 

4.  Bring  to  class  five  short  conversations  from  either  stories  or 
plays,  chosen  so  as  to  suggest  contrasted  types  of  persons.  Read 
them  aloud  to  the  class,  which  will  then  decide  how  well  you 
have  suggested  the  characters. 

5.  Read  “The  Bells”  aloud,  suggesting  by  tone  quality,  pitch, 
inflection,  energy,  and  time  elements  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  bells.  Bring  out  the  fullest  quality  of  the  vowels  of  the 
accented  syllables. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells— 

Silver  bells! 

What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 

While  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 

From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells— 

Golden  bells! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 

From  the  molten-golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats. 

To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 

How  it  swells! 

How  it  dwells 
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On  the  Future!  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells! 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells— 

Brazen  bells! 

What  a  tale  of  terror  now  their  turbulency  tells! 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright! 

Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 

They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 

Out  of  tune. 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 

In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 

With  a  desperate  desire, 

And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now— now  to  sit  or  never, 

By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 

Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 

What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 

How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 

What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 

Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 

By  the  twanging, 

And  the  clanging, 

How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 

Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 

In  the  jangling, 

And  the  wrangling, 

How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 

By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells— 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 

In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells! 
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Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells— 

Iron  bells! 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 

For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 
Is  a  groan. 

And  the  people— ah,  the  people— 

They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 

And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 

Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone— 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman— 

They  are  neither  brute  nor  human— 

They  are  Ghouls; 

And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls; 

And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls. 

Rolls 

A  paean  from  the  bells! 

And  his  merry  bosom  swells 
With  the  paean  of  the  bells! 

And  he  dances,  and  he  yells; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  paean  of  the  bells— 

Of  the  bells; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells— 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells- 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 

In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells— 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
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Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

—Edgar  Allan  Poe 

6.  Read  the  following  passages  aloud;  first  carefully  analyze 
their  meanings;  then  determine  the  mood;  visualize  the  situa¬ 
tion;  feel  the  emotion  portrayed;  and  lastly  decide  what  quality, 
energy,  change  of  pitch,  and  time  will  best  suggest  your  inter¬ 
pretation: 

(a)  Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio;  fare  you  well, 

Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you. 

—Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice 

(b)  Have  I  been  a  nice  wife  to  you,  Simon?  I  don’t  mean  al¬ 
ways  and  always.  There  was  that  awful  time  when  I  threw  the 
butter-dish  at  you.  I  am  so  sorry.  But  have  I  been  a  tolerably 
good  wife  on  the  whole,  not  a  wonderful  one,  but  a  wife  that 
would  pass  in  a  crowd? 

—Barrie,  Mary  Rose 

(c)  Do  you  think  you  can  frighten  me  by  telling  me  that  I  am 
alone?  France  is  alone;  and  God  is  alone:  and  what  is  my  loneli¬ 
ness  before  the  loneliness  of  my  country  and  my  God?  I  see  now 
that  the  loneliness  of  God  is  His  strength:  what  would  He  be  if 
He  listened  to  your  jealous  little  counsels?  Well,  my  loneliness 
shall  be  my  strength  too:  it  is  better  to  be  alone  with  God:  His 
friendship  will  not  fail  me,  nor  His  counsel,  nor  His  love.  In  His 
strength  I  will  dare,  and  dare,  and  dare,  until  I  die. 

—George  Bernard  Shaw,  Saint  Joan 

(d)  O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake!  or  that  I  had  any 
friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake!  But  manhood  is  melted  into 
courtesies,  valour  into  compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned 
into  tongues,  and  trim  ones  too:  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules 
that  only  tells  a  lie  and  swears  to  it.— I  can  not  be  a  man  with 
wishing,  therefore,  I  shall  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

—Shakespeare,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

(e)  Every  year  of  my  life  ...  of  our  life  .  .  .  my  dear  Ann 
has  altered.  Only  a  little  of  course  ...  a  line  here,  a  grey  hair 
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there  ...  a  point  of  view  every  now  and  then  ...  no  one 
notices  these  things  so  quickly  as  a  husband.  No  one  hides  his 
knowledge  so  closely.  Every  year  of  our  married  life— and  they 
are  well  over  twenty— every  year  I  have  started  my  romance  all 
over  again.  I  shall  continue  to  perform  that  astonishing  miracle 
until  I  leave  this  rather  absurd  planet  altogether;  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  if  I  am  lucky,  that  I  shall  be  allowed,  in  a  future  condi¬ 
tion,  to  go  on  being  idiotic  about  my  wife.  If  harps  are  to  be 
played,  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  else  but  that  Ann  and  my¬ 
self— however  inadequately— will  take  turns  at  the  same  instru¬ 
ment. 

—John  Hastings  Turner,  The  Lilies  of  the  Field 

(f)  Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  might  of  it, 

The  ardor,  the  urge,  the  delight  of  it— 

Work  that  springs  from  the  heart’s  desire. 

Setting  the  brain  and  theTsoul  on  fire. 

—Angela  Morgan 

(g)  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 

That  I  did  suit  me  in  all  points  like  a  man? 

A  gallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 

A  boar-spear  in  my  hand;  and,  in  my  heart. 

Lie  there  what  hidden  woman’s  fear  there  will 
We’ll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

—Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It 

(h)  If  I  knew  all,  why  should  I  care  to  live? 

No,  No!  The  game  is  What-Will-Happen-Next? 

It  keeps  me  searching.  ’Tis  so  glad  and  sad 
And  strange  to  find  out,  What-Will-Happen-Next! 

—Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  The  Piper 

(i)  Earth-treader,  skyborn  jester,  streaming  Storm, 

Time-grappling  form, 

Tempestuously  alive. 
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Round  walls  of  cities,  where  stale  sorrows  thrive, 
Beat,  beat  and  cry!  Bid  forth  the  captive  races 
Into  the  hale  brave  world  of  boundless  spaces; 

Shout  to  them  “Freedom!” 

—James  A.  Mackereth,  Storm-Wrack 

(j)  Only  this  morning,  when  I  heard  a  lark  singing  in  the 
meadow  just  outside,  I  found  myself  thinking  of  something  that 
happened  to  me  once  in  the  line— a  queer  sort  of  thing.  It’ll 
sound  a  bit  sloppy,  I  expect,  to  you,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
funny  little  things,  nothing  in  them,  you  know— but  they  get  you. 
It’s  nothing  really,  but  once,  when  my  company  was  in  the  line 
and  having  a  thin  time,  this  thing  happened.  The  old  Boche 
was  strafing  hard  every  two  hours,  and  he  did  that  for  three  days. 
We  knew  what  was  up,  of  course— he  was  going  to  raid  us  and 
wanted  to  frighten  the  wits  out  of  us  first.  And  he  did  raid  us! 
It  was  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning— rotten  time  to  raid 
anybody— and  just  before  he  came  over,  he  gave  us  a  terrific 
barrage.  We  retaliated,  and  there  was  a  frightful  row  going  on. 
I  was  standing  just  in  front  of  a  dugout  in  a  sunken  road,  waiting 
for  the  barrage  to  lift,  and  I  could  see  the  Boche  stuff  going  over 
into  a  field.  It  was  a  jolly  fine  sight,  too— old  Fritz  was  very  good 
at  artillery,  jolly  good  he  was— great  clouds  of  golden  sparks  fly¬ 
ing  about  and  thick  black  smoke— I  should  have  enjoyed  watch¬ 
ing  it  if  it  had  been  a  bit  further  off!  There  was  an  awful  row 
going  on— our  guns  and  their  guns  clattering  away  like  the  deuce 
—and  then  suddenly  it  stopped.  That  sometimes  happened— dur¬ 
ing  a  bombardment,  all  the  guns  would  be  silent  at  the  same  time 
just  for  a  moment  or  two— awful  uncanny  sort  of  silence,  really. 
Well,  that  happened  then!  A  fearful  banging  and  exploding  all 
round  you,  and  then  suddenly,  dead  silence,  just  for  a  moment. 
And  in  that  moment,  I  heard  a  lark  singing!  You  know— just 
going  up  and  .  .  .  singing!  Well,  I  nearly  cried.  It  was  so  de¬ 
cent.  ...  It  kept  one  going,  you  know.  You  thought  to  yourself, 
“Well,  everything  isn’t  rotten!”  And  then  the  guns  started  again, 
and  the  row,  and  after  a  while  the  barrage  lifted,  and  the  Boche 
came  over  in  a  funk,  and  we  were  in  a  worse  funk,  and  there  was 
a  filthy  mess.  But  I  forgot  all  about  the  mess,  somehow.  I  kept  on 
thinking  about  that  lark,  singing  as  if  there  weren’t  any  war. 
And  when  I  heard  the  other  one  this  morning,  I  thought  of  that 
time  I’d  listened  to  another  lark,  and  without  thinking  what  I 
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was  saying,  I  shouted  out  to  him,  “Hello,  old  chap,  at  it  again!” 
Awfully  sloppy,  really! 

—St.  John  Ervine,  The  Ship 

(k)  Well,  Tommy  has  proposed  to  me  again.  Tommy  really 
does  nothing  but  propose  to  me.  He  proposed  to  me  last  night 
in  the  music-room,  when  I  was  quite  unprotected,  as  there  was 
an  elaborate  trio  going  on.  I  didn’t  dare  to  make  the  smallest 
repartee,  I  need  hardly  tell  you.  If  I  had,  it  would  have  stopped 
the  music  at  once.  Musical  people  are  so  absurdly  unreasonable. 
They  always  want  one  to  be  absolutely  dumb  at  the  very  moment 
when  one  is  longing  to  be  absolutely  deaf. 

—Oscar  Wilde,  An  Ideal  Husband 

7.  Turn  to  Poor  Maddalena  and  work  out  what  you  consider 
the  ten  most  difficult  passages  to  present  with  clarity  of  thought, 
dramatic  power,  and  emotional  understanding. 

Diction 

What  Is  Good  Speech? — Perhaps  the  livest  phase  of  stage 
training  now  interesting  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
professional  performer,  is  the  question  of  diction.  There  are 
several  definitions  of  this  term,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  means  the  selection  and  pronunciation  of  words  and  their 
combination  in  speech.  Correct  articulation  of  sounds,  which 
results  in  the  proper  formation  of  words,  careful  enunciation, 
which  results  in  clear  and  distinct  speech,  and  the  musical 
rhythm  of  cultivated  speech — this  is  the  ideal  toward  which 
every  individual  should  strive,  for  a  pleasing  voice  and  cul¬ 
tured  speech  are  social  assets  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  are  in¬ 
dispensable  requisites  on  the  stage. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  numerous  dialects 
used  by  the  natives  of  various  localities  and  kept  alive  by  a 
local  patriotism  which  prevents  their  giving  way  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  speech.  However,  as  the  English-speaking  world  is  drawn 
more  and  more  closely  together  by  means  of  the  radio  and 
talking  pictures,  these  provincialisms  are  certain  to  disap- 
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pear.  There  is  already  in  evidence  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  an  extensive  movement  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  speech  based  upon  phonetic  stand¬ 
ards.  In  cosmopolitan  centers  like  New  York  City  the  study 
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OESOPHAGUS  OR  FOOD  PASSAGE.  19.  MOUTH. 


of  phonetics  is  required  in  the  public  schools,  in  order  that 
foreign  idiosyncrasies  may  be  eliminated  from  American 
speech.  Certainly  any  student  who  has  definitely  chosen  the 
career  of  a  platform  speaker  or  actor  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  phonetics. 
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In  the  past  there  has  been  a  marked  distinction  between 
typical  American  speech  and  stage  diction,  the  latter  being 
an  essential  of  the  successful  professional  career,  but  looked 
upon  as  an  affectation  by  the  average  person.  The  standard 
speech  of  southern  England  has  formed  the  basis  of  stage 
|  diction,  and  many  of  its  characteristics  are  being  adopted 
today  as  the  accepted  standard  of  English  speech,  whether 
-  in  England  or  America. 

!  Vowel  Sounds. — Good  diction  depends  primarily  upon 
!  the  correct  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus  in  forming  vowels  and 
I  consonants;  this  can  be  learned  with  practice  and  patience. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  vowel  sounds  are  unobstructed 
tones  through  the  mouth,  given  characteristic  tone  by  the 
positions  of  the  lips,  tongue,  jaw,  and  soft  palate,  which 
necessarily  differ  for  each  vowel  sound. 

The  vowel  sounds  may  be  classified  as  front  vowels,  mid 
vowels,  and  back  vowels,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
tongue  as  each  is  formed.  Look  at  the  diagram  of  the  speech 
organs  on  page  166  and  note  the  parts  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
!  a  as  in  ah  the  mouth  is  open,  the  tongue  is  flat  with  the  tip 
touching  the  base  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  lips  are  fully 
j  parted.  In  the  front  vowels,  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  gradu¬ 
ally  raised  until  it  almost  touches  the  hard  palate,  as  in  e 
in  me.  In  the  mid  vowels  the  front  of  the  tongue  (which 
extends  considerably  beyond  the  tip)  is  midway  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  In  the  back  vowels  the  back  of  the  tongue  is 
raised  slightly,  the  jaw  relaxed,  and  the  lips  rounded,  as  in 
00  in  ooze.  In  all  the  back  vowels,  the  lips  are  rounded  until 
only  a  small  opening  is  left.  Diphthongs  are  combinations  of 
the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  correct  sounds  without  the  use  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet,  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  we  shall 
employ  here  only  the  Webster  diacritical  marks.  If  you  are 
interested  in  a  more  technical  analysis  of  each  sound-  consult 
the  books  listed  in  Appendix  C. 
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The  Vowel  Sounds 

Front 

Mixed 

Back 

Dipthongs 

e  as  in  eel 

u  as  in  up 

a  as  in  ah 

a  as  in  hay 

and 

and 

6  as  in  odd 

and 

i'  as  in  machine 

6  as  in  son 

and 

e  as  in  they 

l  as  in  him 

a  as  in  alone 

a  as  in  was 

u  as  in  use 

and 

and 

6  as  in  lord 

and 

y  as  in  hymn 

e  as  in  vowel 

a  as  in  all 

ew  as  in  dew 

e  as  in  end 

u  as  in  urn 

6  as  in  old 

I  as  in  ice 

a  as  in  cat 

and 

do  as  in  hood 

and 

e  as  in  her 

oo  as  in  ooze 

y  as  in  awry 

and 

and 

oi  as  in  oil 

1  as  in  bird 

o  as  in  do 

and 

and 

oy  as  in  boy 

&  as  in  world 

a  as  in  care 

and 

and 

y  as  in  martyr 

b  as  in  there 

ou  as  in  hound 

and 

ow  as  in  how 

Consonants. — The  consonant  sounds  are  made  by  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  air  passage  by  one  or  more  of  the  vocal  organs.  If 
there  is  no  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  we  speak  of  the 
consonant  as  being  voiceless,  and,  if  there  is  a  vibration  of 
the  vocal  cords,  as  voiced. 


PLOSIVE  CONSONANTS 

In  these  sounds  the  air  is  stopped  and  suddenly  released. 


Voiceless 


Voiced 


p  as  in  pop 
t  as  in  tame 
c  or  k  as  in  came 


b  as  in  bob 
d  as  in  dame 
g  as  in  game 


Air  stopped  by 
Lip  against  lip 

Tip  of  tongue  against  upper  gums 
Back  of  tongue  against  soft  palate 


FRICATIVE  CONSONANTS 

In  these  sounds  the  air  passage  is  narrowed  at  some  point 
and  a  slight  friction  results. 

Voiceless  Voiced  Air  passage  narrowed  by 

f  as  in  fan  v  as  in  van  Upper  teeth  on  lower  lip 

s  as  in  bus  z  as  in  buzz  Front  of  tongue  against  upper  and 

lower  teeth  which  are  almost  closed 
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sh  as  in  sure  rh  as  in  azure  Tip  of  tongue  turned  toward  hard  pal¬ 

ate,  teeth  almost  closed 

th  as  in  breath  th-  as  in  breathe  Tip  of  tongue  against  upper  teeth 

wh  as  in  which  w  as  in  witch  Rounded  lips  and  raised  tongue 

NASAL  CONSONANTS 

In  these  sounds,  the  mouth  is  completely  closed  at  some 
point  and  the  soft  palate  is  lowered;  thus  the  air  is  forced  to 
!  pass  through  the  nose. 

m  as  in  mammy  Mouth  closed  by  lip  on  lip 

'  n  as  in  ninny  Mouth  closed  by  tip  of  tongue  on  upper  gums 

ng  as  in  sing  Mouth  closed  by  back  of  tongue  on  soft  palate 

' 

The  following  consonants  are  classified  in  different  ways, 
but  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  how  they  are  formed. 

The  r  is  a  consonant  sound  when  it  comes  before  a  sounded 
vowel,  whether  the  vowel  is  in  the  same  word  or  is  the  first 
letter  in  the  next  word.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  turns  up  to¬ 
ward  the  hard  palate  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  curled 
upwards  in  such  words  as  “red,”  “grumble,”  “three,”  and 
“breeze,”  or  in  such  expressions  as  “butter  and  bread,”  “as 
far  as  you  go,”  and  “there  are  three  boys.”  The  r  is  silent 
before  consonant  sounds  or  at  the  ends  of  words;  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  held  at  the  base  of  the  lower  teeth  and  is  not 
permitted  to  turn  back.  When  it  rolls  back  in  the  mouth,  the 
inverted  r  is  formed  which  is  incorrect  because  it  gives  an 
incorrect  value  to  the  vowel  sound  which  precedes  it — 
“bird”  becomes  “burrd,”  “mother”  becomes  “muthurr,” 
and  “art”  becomes  “aurrt.”1 

In  forming  “1,”  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the 
upper  gum  and  the  air  passes  over  the  sides  of  the  body  of 
the  tongue.  Do  not  turn  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back  in  the 

1  In  stage  diction,  the  r  is  frequently  trilled  when  it  comes  between  two 
vowels  or  when  it  is  doubled,  as  in  such  words  as  “American,”  “marry,” 
“courage,”  “orange.”  If  you  wish  to  get  this  sound  say  “ira-ira-ira-ira-ira-very” 
with  great  rapidity. 
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mouth,  and  do  not  follow  it  with  a  u  sound  in  such  words 
as  “elm”  and  “film,”  and  do  not  put  in  an  e  sound  before  it 
in  such  words  as  “fool.” 

The  sound  of  j  and  g  as  in  “Jane”  and  “turgid”  is  almost 
like  “dzh.” 

The  sound  of  ch  in  “chasm”  is  like  k.  The  sound  of  ch  in 
“chain”  and  “finch”  is  like  the  voiceless  “tsh.” 

The  consonant  q  is  never  used  without  the  u  and  is 
sounded  as  if  it  were  the  k  sound  followed  by  w. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  vowel  sounds  as  you  read  the 
words  in  the  following  lists  line  by  line. 

(a)  feel  fill  fell  fall  fail  file  foil  foul 

(b)  tea  tin  ten  tan  ton  turn  tarn  torn  tune  town 

(c)  eat  it  at  ought  ate 

(d)  peak  pick  peck  pack  Puck  perk  park  pock  pork  poke 
puke  pike 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  consonant  sounds  as  you  read 
the  following  words,  also  line  by  line. 

(a)  pen  Ben  ten  den  ken  fen  when  wen 

(b)  have  cat  gap  quack  land  nag  tap  dash  rat  map  pat  bat 
fat  vat  thank 

(c)  than  sad  sham  chap  jam  plaid  black  flat  slack  clan  glad 
snack  stand 

(d)  smack  span  scan  trap  dram  prank  bran  frank  crab  grab 
thrash  shrapnel 

(e)  strap  sprat  scrap  splash  swam  twang  wag  yap 

(f)  hood  could  good  look  nook  put  book  foot  soot  should 
brook  crook  wood 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  beginning  consonant  sounds,  and 
do  not  pronounce  the  r  at  the  ends  of  the  following  words;  keep 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  lower  teeth. 

(a)  air  bare  care  dare  fare  hair  lair  mare  pare  rare  share 
stare  tare  wear 

(b)  bore  core  door  four  gore  hoar  lore  more  pore  roar  soar 
tore  wore  yore 

4.  Note  the  distinction  between  the  w  and  the  wh  sound  in 
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such  words  as  “wear”  and  “where,”  “weather”  and  “whether,” 
“wight”  and  “white”  (the  ich  is  pronounced  like  hw)  . 

5.  Note  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  following  words: 

(a)  a  as  in  last,  ask,  after,  path,  dance,  pass 
(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  short  d.) 

(b)  a  as  in  audience,  daughter,  because,  water,  automobile, 
thought 

(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  the  short  0.) 

(c)  60  as  in  root,  soon,  bloom,  roof,  soup 

(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  short  u  or  with  the  diph¬ 
thong  iu .) 

(d)  6  as  in  God,  John,  stop,  was,  yacht 
(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  “aw”  or  ah.) 

(e)  e  sound  in  clique,  sleek,  creek 
(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  short  i.) 

(f)  a  as  in  have,  man,  began,  shall,  marry,  and,  than,  glad 
(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  a  when  a  student  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  be  especially  careful;  or  a  “u”  is  sounded  after  it.) 

(g)  The  vowel  sound  in  perfect,  purple,  world,  girl,  learn, 
nerve 

(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  short  u  or  the  diphthong 

oi.) 

(h)  The  diphthong  iu  in  assume,  Tuesday,  student,  duty, 
stupid,  avenue 

(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  6b.) 

(i)  The  indeterminate  e  or  e  or  e  in  unstressed  syllables  is 
barely  sounded  in  democracy,  beware,  vowel,  and  in 
never,  father,  November,  remember. 

(j)  The  e  sound  as  in  men,  again,  experiment,  engineer 
(This  sound  is  often  confused  with  i.) 

Pronunciation. — By  pronunciation,  we  mean  the  use  of 
these  correct  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  in  words  and  the 
placing  of  the  accent  on  the  stressed  syllables.  A  recently 
edited  dictionary  should  be  one  of  your  most  cherished  and 
consulted  possessions,  for  the  ‘  dictionary  habit”  is  about 
the  only  means  by  which  anyone  can  become  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  pronunciation. 
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The  following  words  are  only  a  very  few  of  those  in  or¬ 
dinary  use  which  are  being  constantly  mispronounced. 

Place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  in  the  following 
list: 


ex  qui  site 

pos  i  tive  ly 

in  flu  ence 

nec  es  sa  ry 

gon  do  la 

the  a  tre 

des  pi  ca  ble 

mis  chie  vous 

in  ter  est  ing 

lam  en  ta  ble 

ad  mi  ra  ble 

hos  pi  ta  ble 

ab  so  lute  ly 

req  ui  site 

for  mi  da  ble 

Place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in  the  following 

list: 

ho  tel 

suf  fice 

en  tire 

in  quir  y 

ro  mance 

al  ly 

gri  mace 

ad  dress 

a  skance 

a  dult 

a  dept 

man  kind 

Drop  the  silent  letters  in 

the  words  in  the  following  list: 

often 

corps 

sword 

toward 

subtlety 

keir 

debt 

fore/iead 

indictment 

blackguard 

hai/penny 

business 

Note  the 

consonant  and 

vowel  sounds  in  the  following 

list: 

vaudeville . 

.vod'  vil 

column. . 

. kol'  um 

heinous . 

.  ha'  nus 

amateur. 

. am'  a  ter 

genuine . 

.jen'  u  In 

chauffeur 

. sho'  fur' 

Italian . 

.1  tal'  yan 

architecture. . .  .  ar'  ki  tek'  tur 

irrevocable .... 

.!  rev'  6  ca  b’l 

absurd. . . 

. ab  surd' 

harass . 

har'  as 

says . 

bouquet . 

boo  ka' 

been - 

. bin 

comely . 

.kum'  li 

quay. . . . 

. ke 

with . 

.with- 

women . . 

. wim'  en 

acclimate . 

a  kir  mat 

alias . 

. a'  li  as 

bade . 

bad 

demise. . . 

. de  mlz' 

financier . 

.fin  an  ser/ 

February. 

heroine . 

.  her'  6  in 

gaol . 

. jal 

sincerity . 

sin  ser'  i  ti 

hearth . . . 

orchestra . 

.or'  kes  tra 

naive. . . . 

. naev' 

Enunciation. — By  enunciation,  we  mean  the  distinct  ut- 

terance  of  words  in  speech. 

There  are 

two  extremes  to  be 
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avoided:  a  too  slovenly  enunciation  and  a  too  precise  one. 
The  average  person  has  slovenly  enunciation  because  he 
leaves  out  consonants,  gives  vowels  only  a  fraction  of  their 
value,  and  runs  other  sounds  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  who  are  too  punctilious  about  pronouncing  every  let¬ 
ter,  syllable,  and  unimportant  word  are  equally  at  fault. 

Correct  diction  requires  clear  enunciation,  but  unimpor¬ 
tant  words  like  conjunctions,  articles,  prepositions  are  slurred, 
while  the  important  ones,  such  as  the  subject  and  predicate, 
are  clear  cut.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in  all  phonetic  work, 
where  a  distinction  is  made  between  various  styles  of  speech, 
all  of  which  are  correct  at  times.  Among  these  styles  are  care¬ 
ful  conversation,  rapid  conversation,  and  declamation.  Natu¬ 
rally  stage  diction  should  be  more  distinct  than  conversa¬ 
tional  speech  in  order  that  the  actor  may  be  heard  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  actors  and  speakers  fail  to  be  heard  because  of  poor 
enunciation  more  often  than  because  of  lack  of  vocal  strength. 

Vocabulary. — Careful  diction  also  involves  discrimination 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  words.  A  wide  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  vocabulary,  free  from  the  stupid  overuse  of  a  few 
words  and  the  vulgar  dependence  upon  slang,  is  a  cultural 
asset  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Standard  usage  and 
grammatical  structure  are  of  course  taken  for  granted  by  the 
careful  speaker.  The  rhythm  of  cultivated  speech,  free  from 
national  and  sectional  intonations,  can  now  be  studied  and 
absorbed  by  listening  to  educated  speakers,  trained  an¬ 
nouncers,  and  first-class  actors  and  actresses,  both  in  real  life 
and  by  means  of  the  improved  mechanics  of  the  radio  and 
screen.  The  classroom  use  of  educational  films  is  becoming 
more  possible  all  the  time,  and  teachers  of  speech  can  thus 
demonstrate  and  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles. 

Nothing  in  your  dramatic  training  can  be  of  greater  value 
to  you  than  the  incentive  you  should  receive  toward  acquiring 
a  pleasing  voice  and  correct  diction.  Improvement  of  your 
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voice  and  speech  will  demand  constant  attention  and  untir¬ 
ing  interest;  it  will  come  only  if  you  make  a  sincere  and  con¬ 
tinuous  effort. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  diction?  Give  examples  of  how  the 
recent  interest  in  diction  is  manifesting  itself. 

2.  Go  to  hear  Ruth  Chatterton,  Clive  Brook,  George  Arliss, 
John  Barrymore  or  other  stars  who  came  to  the  screen  from  the 
legitimate  stage,  and  note  their  diction,  especially  their  rhythm 
and  pronunciation  of  words.  Form  the  habit  of  listening  to  first- 
class  announcers  and  distinguished  speakers  over  the  radio,  and 
compare  their  speech  with  second-rate  ones.  It  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  listen  in  on  the  international  broadcasts  when  you 
hear  English  spoken  by  the  cultivated  people  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  continental  countries.  You  will  find  that  the 
most  highly  cultured  people  of  America,  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  speak  very  much  the  same,  but  that  the  speech  of  less  cul¬ 
tured  people  is  characterized  by  provincialism  in  pronunciation 
and  rhythm. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  enunciation  and  pro¬ 
nunciation? 

4.  Explain  what  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  would  be 
when  applied  to  speech:  provincial,  colloquial,  vulgar,  slovenly, 
precise,  correct,  dialectal. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  common  errors  in  speech  you  note  in  your 
associates,  people  on  the  streets,  and  over  the  radio. 

6.  Bring  in  a  list  of  one  hundred  words  which  you  think  are 
commonly  mispronounced,  and  pronounce  them  correctly,  after 
having  looked  them  up  and  marked  them  very  carefully. 

7.  Discuss  how  dramatics  should  help  you  to  increase  your 
vocabulary.  Start  a  vocabulary  section  in  your  notebooks  in 
which  you  keep  a  list  of  all  the  new  words  you  meet  in  listening 
to  other  people  and  in  reading;  look  them  up  and  get  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  meaning  clearly  in  your  mind.  Then  use  them  in 
your  daily  speech. 

8.  What  is  the  chief  danger  in  becoming  addicted  to  the  slang 
habit?  What  can  be  said  for  and  against  the  use  of  slang? 
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9.  Bring  in  a  list  of  twenty  words  to  illustrate  the  use  of  each 
of  the  following  sounds,  a,  a,  a,  a,  e,  e,  e,  I,  1,  6,  6,  do,  do,  u,  u 

10.  Bring  in  ten  words  in  which  the  diphthongs  oi,  ou,  and 
ow  are  used. 

11.  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 


maintenance 

tumult 

coupon 

civilization 

government. 

yacht 

exit 


acrid 

Leicester 

machinations 

Thames 

gesture 

fiance 

escape 


Pall  Mall 

promenade 

George 

Yorkshire 

hostile 

library 

finances 


12.  After  some  study  of  diction  you  may  be  troubled  as  to  what 
your  personal  standard  will  be.  George  Arliss  says,  in  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  he  always  tries  to  adapt  his  speech 
so  it  will  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  he  is  appearing.  That  is  very  good  advice  to  you  if 
you  will  speak  the  best  speech  of  your  community,  and  not  use 
colloquial,  dialectal,  or  provincial  speech  because  the  people 
about  you  do  so.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  common  colloquial 
and  dialectal  habits  of  your  community  which  you  wish  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  your  speech. 

13.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  common  words  which  are  pro¬ 
nounced  differently  in  stage  diction,  which  is  founded  on  the 
speech  of  southern  England,  and  in  standard  American  speech. 
Do  not  confuse  the  two  methods. 


Stage  Diction 
been  like  seen, 
again  like  rain 
either 
neither 
necessary 


long 


last  two 

dictionary  ! . syllables . 

library  t  slurred 

literary  7 

verY  }  ther 

. is  definitely . 

trilled 

marry  ) 

leisure . has  e  in  the  first  syllable 


orange 

courage 


American  Standard 
been  like  bin 
again  like  agen 
either  )  . 
neither  [  onSe 
last  two 
syllables  not 
accented  but 
the  a  is  sounded 

the  r  is  sounded 
but  not  trilled 

e  in  the  first 
syllable 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Read  the  following  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  keeping  the 
sounds  clear: 

(a)  The  perfectly  purple  bird  unfurled  his  curled  wings  and 
whirled  over  the  world. 

(b)  Painted  pomp  of  pleasure’s  proud  parade. 

(c)  Three  gray  geese  on  the  green  grass  grazing. 

(d)  Five  wives  weave  withes. 

(e)  Some  folks  say  I  lisp;  when  I  say  “soup,”  “soft  soap”  or 
something  similar,  I  perceive  it  myself. 

(f)  The  sea  ceaseth  and  sufficeth  us. 

(g)  Bill  had  a  billboard.  Bill  also  had  a  board  bill.  The 
board  bill  bored  Bill  so  that  Bill  sold  the  billboard  to 
pay  the  board  bill.  So  after  Bill  sold  his  billboard  to 
pay  his  board  bill,  the  board  bill  no  longer  bored  Bill. 

(h)  Amidst  the  mists  and  coldest  frosts 

With  stoutest  wrists  and  sternest  boasts, 

He  thrusts  his  fists  against  the  posts 
And  still  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts. 

(i)  The  weary  wanderer  wondered  wistfully  whether  win¬ 
some  Winifred  would  weep. 

(j)  To  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  a  dull,  dark  dock 
In  a  pestilential  prison  with  a  life-long  lock, 

Awaiting  the  sensation  of  a  short  sharp  shock 

From  a  cheap  and  chippy  chopper  on  a  big  black  block.! 

'(k)  They  know  not  whence,  nor  whither,  where,  nor  why. 

(1)  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,  for  with  what  judg¬ 
ment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged. 

(m)  The  clumsy  kitchen  clock  click-clacked. 

(n)  Bring  me  some  ice,  not  some  mice. 

(o)  The  very  merry  Mary  crossed  the  ferry  in  a  furry  coat 
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2.  Pronounce  the  vowel  sounds,  one  at  a  time,  keeping  the 
throat  relaxed,  jaw  open,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  teeth.  Listen  carefully  for  purity  of  tone. 

3.  Repeat  the  vowels  rapidly  with  each  of  the  consonant 
sounds,  as  “ba-be-bl-bo-bbo,”  “ca-ce-ci-co-cob,”  etc. 

4.  Repeat  the  vowels  rapidly  with  each  of  the  consonant 
sounds,  as  “ab-eb-ib-ob-ub,”  “ac-ec-ic-oc-uc,”  etc. 

5.  Repeat  the  sound  “ear”  with  all  of  the  consonants,  keeping 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  thinking 
of  each  word  separately:  “beer,”  “dear,”  “ear,”  “fear,”  “gear,” 
“hear,”  “jeer,”  “keer,”  “leer,”  “mere,”  “near,”  “peer,”  “queer,” 
“rear,”  “seer,”  “tear,”  “veer,”  “weir,”  “xeer,”  “zeer.” 

6.  Read  the  following,  giving  full  value  to  the  vowel  sounds: 

(a)  Pierrot,  don’t  wait  for  the  moon. 

There’s  a  heart-chilling  cold  in  her  rays; 

And  mellow  and  musical  June 
Will  only  last  thirty  short  days. 

— Oliphant  Down 

(b)  But  soft!  What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 

It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 

Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 

That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 

—Shakespeare 


(c)  Water,  water,  everywhere, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink. 

Water,  water,  everywhere 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

—Coleridge 

(d)  She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 

She  made  three  paces  through  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  looked  down  to  Camelot. 

—Tennyson 
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(e)  During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in 
the  heavens,  I  had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through 
a  singularly  dreary  tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself, 
as  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy 
House  of  Usher. 

—Edgar  Allan  Poe 

7.  Read  the  following,  making  the  consonants  clear  cut: 

(a)  By  the  margin  willow-veiled 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail’d 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhailed 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sailed 
Skimming  down  to  Camelot. 

—Tennyson 

(b)  Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 

The  bare  black  cliffs  clang’d  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels— 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

—Tennyson 

(c)  Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 

Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats. 

—Browning 

(d)  The  chief’s  eye  flashed;  but  presently 
Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle’s  eye 
When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes. 

—Browning 

(e)  A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet. 

—Longfellow 

8.  Read  Bumbu’s  first  speech  in  Poor  Maddalena,  with  vigor¬ 
ous  tone  and  clear  enunciation. 
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A  Study  in  Characterization. — Let  us  now  see  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  technical  principles  we  have  been  studying  in  inter¬ 
preting  a  part.  Let  us  read  one  of  Viola’s  speeches  from 
Twelfth  Night,  applying  every  possible  rule  as  a  means  of 
interpreting  it  in  the  very  best  way  possible. 

Of  course  you  will  first  read  the  whole  play  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  Viola  and  her  past  history,  and  to  analyze 
her  character  as  it  is  depicted  throughout  the  play.  You  will 
find  that  she  is  a  delightful  combination  of  fascinating  quali¬ 
ties.  She  is  so  boyish  in  her  appearance  and  manner  that  she 
disguises  herself  as  her  twin  brother  and  is  constantly  mis¬ 
taken  for  him.  She  is  loyal,  affectionate,  generous,  willing  to 
give  herself  whole-heartedly  to  whatever  she  undertakes,  even 
when  it  is  against  her  own  interests.  She  has  a  quick  mind 
and  a  charming  sense  of  humor  with  which  she  sees  through 
shams  and  faces  life  as  it  is.  Although  on  the  whole  she  takes 
life  pretty  seriously,  she  can  laugh  at  disaster  and  throw  off 
unpleasant  problems  which  she  cannot  solve.  With  something 
of  this  picture  of  her  in  your  mind,  let  us  take  her  speech 
in  Act  II,  Scene  2,  and  study  it.  (See  page  182.) 

Although  she  is  deeply  in  love  with  her  master,  Duke 
Orsino,  whom  she  is  serving  as  a  page,  she  has  faithfully 
carried  out  his  instructions  and  has  wooed  Olivia  with  such 
sincerity  and  boyish  charm  that  Olivia  has  sent  her  a  present 
of  a  ring  on  the  pretense  that  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  duke 
who  had  sent  it  to  her  through  Viola.  Viola  has  refused  to 
accept  the  ring.  It  has  been  thrown  at  her  feet,  and  she  has 
been  left  alone.  She  can,  therefore,  speak  as  herself,  not  as  a 
boy,  and  think  through  the  problem. 

Puzzled  and  questioningly  she  says, 

“I  left  no  ring  with  her;  what  means  this  lady?”  Of  course 
she  would  say  this  slowly  with  a  rising  inflection,  stressing 
the  important  words  “ring”  and  “means.”  A  pause  follows 
in  which  she  tries  to  determine  why  Olivia  sent  her  the  ring, 
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then  with  a  flash  of  feminine  instinct  the  solution  strikes  her 
and  she  reacts  to  the  shock,  saying, 

“Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm’d  her!”  Then 
she  thinks  back  over  the  interview,  speaking  slowly  as  she 
remembers  how  Olivia  stared  at  her  and  spoke  distractedly, 
because  her  thoughts  were  on  Viola’s  beauty. 

“She  made  good  view  of  me”  would  be  the  first  phrase; 
then,  more  rapidly, 

“indeed,  so  much 

That  sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue 
And  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.” 

With  a  touch  of  triumph  because  she  has  played  her  part 
so  well,  Viola  then  cries  out  boyishly,  “She  loves  me,  sure,” 
and  she  solves  the  problem  of  the  ring,  speaking  strongly 
with  a  positive  downward  inflection, 

“The  cunning  of  her  passion 
— Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger.” 

The  servant  had  been  very  disagreeable  and  had  declared 
that  Olivia  would  have  none  of  Orsino’s  ring;  Viola  scorn¬ 
fully  imitates  his  manner,  saying, 

“None  of  my  lord’s  ring!  Why  he  sent  her  none.”  Note 
that  in  stage  usage  “my”  coming  before  “lord”  is  always  pro¬ 
nounced  “mi” — remember  that  especially  when  reading 
Shakespearean  parts.  Again  she  triumphs,  laughing  perhaps 
a  little  arrogantly,  and  declares,  “I  am  the  man.” 

Her  natural  kindliness  then  asserts  itself;  instantly  she  feels 
sorry  for  Olivia  and  her  hopeless  love,  and  speaks  feelingly 
and  sympathetically,  saying, 

“If  it  be  so,  as  ’tis, 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream.” 

Her  tendency  to  think  things  through  leads  her  to  draw¬ 
ing  a  conclusion  based  on  fact.  The  following  passage  is  some- 
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what  difficult  because  of  the  Elizabethan  language;  it  would 
be  advisable  to  go  to  the  library  and  get  a  well  edited  edi¬ 
tion,  look  up  the  notes  about  this  speech,  and  then  put  it 
into  your  own  words.  In  this  case,  they  might  go  something 
;  like  this: 

“I  see  that  going  about  in  a  disguise  is  a  wicked  thing  to  do 
!  because  by  disguising  himself  a  clever  (pregnant  can  mean 
j  quick-witted,  resourceful,  clever)  enemy  may  do  much  evil, 
i  for  it  is  easy  for  a  woman  to  be  impressed  by  a  handsome 
j  villain  (proper-false).”  With  this  meaning,  it  is  easier  to 
say  the  lines, 

‘‘Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness, 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women’s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms!” 

Note  the  figures  of  speech  in  this  passage  which  make  the 
sound  of  it  especially  lovely — the  apostrophe  directed  to  the 
abstract  quality  “Disguise,”  and  the  alliteration  in  “women’s 
waxen.” 

She  then  thinks  of  her  own  hopeless  love  for  Orsino,  asso¬ 
ciating  herself  with  Olivia.  She  finds  an  excuse  for  their  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  saying, 

“Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we! 

For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be.” 

Then  her  practical  mind  asserts  itself  and  she  asks  how 
the  problem  will  work  out  and  sets  it  squarely  before  herself, 
seeing  that  since  she  is  a  girl  disguised  (too  cleverly,  alas!) 
as  a  man,  there  is  no  chance  for  Orsino  to  love  her  or  for 
her  to  love  Olivia.  Speaking  thoughtfully  and  slowly  she 
says,  smiling  ruefully  at  herself  on  “poor  monster,” 

“How  will  this  fadge?  My  master  loves  her  dearly; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him, 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
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What  will  become  of  this?  As  I  am  a  man 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master’s  love; 

As  I  am  woman — now,  alas  the  day! — 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe!” 

She  is  sincerely  worried  about  all  of  them  and  tries  to  find 
a  solution.  Then  characteristically  she  decides  the  problem  is 
a  hopeless  tangle  that  can  only  be  solved  as  time  goes  by, 
so  she  laughingly  throws  the  burden  from  her  mind  and 
says, 

“O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie!” 

If  you  were  acting  the  part  instead  of  just  reading  this 
speech,  you  would  then  assume  the  boyish,  care-free  swagger 
and  march  bravely  home  to  the  duke,  facing  life  and  its 
problems  with  a  high  head  and  brave  heart. 

It  might  be  helpful,  since  this  is  one  of  your  first  efforts 
at  characterization,  actually  to  mark  off  the  phrases,  after 
working  out  the  meaning  and  feeling  as  you  have  done,  and 
check  the  stressed  words.  The  speech  would  then  look  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

I  left  no  ring  with  her:  |  what  means  this  lady?  |  |  | 

Fortune  forbid  |  my  outside  have  not  charm’d  her!  |  | 

She  made  good  view  of  me;  |  indeed,  so  much,  | 

That  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  | 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  |  distractedly.  |  |  | 

She  loves  me,  |  sure;  |  the  cunning  of  her  passion  ] 

Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger.  |  | 

None  of  my  lord’s  ring!  |  why,  |  he  sent  her  none,  j 
I  j  am  the  man!  |  |  If  It  be  so,  |  as  ’tis,  [ 

Poor  lady,  |  she  were  better  love  a  dmam.  |  | 
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Disguise,  |  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness,  | 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  |  does  much.  | 

How  easy  is  it  |  for  the  proper-false  | 

In  women’s  waxen  hearts  |  to  set  their  forms!  | 

Alas,  |  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  |  not  we!  ] 

For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  |  such  we  be.  |  |  | 

How  will  this  fadge?  |  |  My  master  loves  her  dearly;  | 

And  I,  |  poor  monster  |,  fond  as  much  on  him;  | 

/  III 

And  she,  |  mistaken  |  seems  to  dote  on  me.  | 

What  will  become  of  this?  |  |  As  I  am  man,  | 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master’s  love;  | 

As  I  am  woman,  |  now  alas  the  day!  |— 

What  thriftless  sighs  |  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe!  |  |  | 

O  time,  |  thou  must  untangle  this,  |  not  I;  | 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  |  for  me  |  to  untie!  |  |  | 
ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Let  every  member  of  the  class  work  out  this  same  passage. 
Read  it  from  the  book,  and  note  how,  even  after  the  ideas  have 
been  worked  out  together,  the  actual  presentation  of  Viola  will 
be  quite  different  for  each  person,  for  you  will  cloak  the  lines 
with  your  own  individualities.  If  there  are  strikingly  different 
interpretations  of  the  passage  as  a  whole,  or  of  individual  lines 
and  passages— and  there  may  well  be,  for  there  can  never  be  any 
set  rules  for  interpreting  any  real  piece  of  literature— decide  what 
has  been  gained  by  the  changes,  or  what  has  been  lost.  Watch 
your  diction  carefully  as  you  read  the  passage,  giving  accented 
vowels  full  value,  softening  the  r,  and  working  for  clarity  in 
speech  and  correctness  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

2.  Bring  to  class  a  passage  of  twenty-five  lines  in  poetry  or  of  a 
similar  length  in  prose  from  any  play  in  which  one  character 
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speaks  by  himself.  Work  it  out  as  we  have  this  one  from  Twelfth 
Night  and  read  it  aloud,  applying  all  the  technical  principles  of 
voice  and  diction  that  are  necessary,  but  getting  the  mood  and 
character  above  all  else. 

3.  Bring  to  class  a  conversation  about  a  page  in  length  from 
any  story  or  play  you  wish,  in  which  speak  several  different  peo¬ 
ple  of  well  contrasted  types;  work  it  out  as  we  have  the  one  char¬ 
acter  speech,  but  using  different  quality,  energy,  pitch  and  time, 
and  even  diction,  if  the  people  are  of  different  walks  in  life,  to 
make  each  one  a  distinct  personality  in  himself. 

4.  Select  passages  from  Poor  Maddalena  which  best  illustrate 
all  of  the  technical  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Read 
them  aloud  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
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CHARACTERIZATION 

The  Background  of  Characterization. — Characterization 
is  the  beginning  of  all  acting.  A  sincere  actor  reaps  sufficient 
satisfaction  from  working  out  a  fine  impersonation  to  justify 
all  the  heartbreaking  experiences  entailed  in  pursuing  an 
artistic  career.  If  one  associates  with  professionals,  he  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  their  conversation  is  focused  almost 'entirely 
upon  the  great  moments  in  their  stage,  not  their  life,  expe¬ 
riences;  with  them,  acting  is  an  absorbing  passion,  and  the 
creation  of  an  interesting  role  the  height  of  achievement.  A 
beginner  will  experience  the  same  joy  if  he  earnestly  throws 
himself  into  interpreting  a  part,  however  large  or  small  it 
may  be. 

An  actors  personal  background  determines  his  ability  to 
live  a  part:  the  wider  his  experience  and  the.  more  varied 
his  acquaintance,  the  greater  his  powers  of  interpreting  and 
creating  a  role  will  be.  Therefore,  a  constant  study  of  human 
beings  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  forms  of  literature  will 
become  an  unending  source  of  material  upon  which  to  draw. 
Keen  analysis  of  motives  and  an  all-embracing  sympathy  with 
humanity  are  the  basis  of  interpretative  power,  and  life  itself 
is  the  finest  dramatic  school. 

The  lights  and  shades  that  distinguish  a  fine  piece  of  act¬ 
ing  are  difficult  to  classify;  they  come  naturally  as  an  actor 
lives  with  many  characters,  works  under  fine  direction,  and 
gains  cumulative  power  in  varied  types  of  plays.  Restrained 
action,  which  is,  however,  still  sufficiently  exaggerated  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  top  gallery;  the  use  of  the  pause,  in  which 
emotion  pulsates  while  the  body  and  voice  are  silent;  origi- 
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nality,  which  colors  the  work  of  every  distinguished  artist; 
versatility,  which  surprises  and  delights — these  come  only 
after  weary  hours  of  painstaking  rehearsal  and  concentrated 
study.  The  creative  joy  of  acting  lies  in  developing  a  char¬ 
acterization  so  perfectly  that  it  becomes  not  a  part  but  a  per¬ 
son.  The  reward  of  the  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  effort 
of  acting  is  the  immediate  response  of  the  audience  with 
tears  and  smiles  and  spontaneous  applause.  When  an  actor 
has  thrilled  hundreds  of  people,  playing  upon  their  erhotions 
as  upon  a  musical  instrument,  he  has  attained  a  satisfaction 
beyond  that  afforded  in  any  other  artistic  endeavor — surely 
a  reward  worthy  of  all  the  labor  is  has  entailed! 

Studying  the  Play. — To  understand  a  character  intellectu¬ 
ally  is  the  first  step  in  interpreting  it.  In  preparing  a  part, 
first  make  such  a  careful  study  of  the  play  itself  that  the 
mood,  plot  structure,  and  theme  are  perfectly  clear.  Ama¬ 
teurs  can  usually  obtain  a  printed  copy  of  the  play  and  study 
it  as  a  whole;  but  professionals  usually  work  with  “scripts” 
containing  only  their  own  lines  and  cues,  and  thus  have  to 
depend  upon  the  first  reading  rehearsal  and  the  director’s 
comments  for  the  background  of  the  play.  If  the  setting  is  an 
unfamiliar  one,  make  a  study  of  the  place  and  period,  learn¬ 
ing  all  you  can  from,  books  and  pictures  in  order  that  you 
may  enter  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  wear  the  cos¬ 
tumes  naturally,  and  feel  a  part  of  the  life  depicted. 

Analyzing  Your  Role. — The  analysis  of  your  own  role 
then  follows.  Much  can  be  gleaned  from  the  comments  and 
attitudes  of  other  characters  in  the  play,  so  if  you  are  really 
keen  you  will  get  to  rehearsals  on  time  and  stay  to  the  end. 
Learn  constantly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  from  watch¬ 
ing  others  and  listening  to  suggestions  from  the  director. 
Study  the  relation  of  your  character  to  the  other  parts,  and 
thus  get  into  the  spirit  of  your  role  before  your  entrance. 
Study  the  complete  background  of  your  character,  determin¬ 
ing  what  his  home  surroundings  have  been,  why  he  is  in  the 
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circumstances  he  is  in,  what  motives  are  back  of  his  actions, 
and  exactly  what  his  natural  reaction  to  each  situation  and 
person  in  the  play  would  be.  Visualize  the  character  in  detail, 
determining  his  appearance,  age,  social  adjustment  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  his  inner  life  and  probably  past  and  future 
experiences. 

In  this  connection,  some  passages  from  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  M.  Emil  Drain,  of  the  French  national  theatre,  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  at  the  International  Speech  Conference 
held  in  London  in  1927,  will  show  what  a  world-famous 
artist  has  to  say  about  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  associates  “try  to  surpass  photography  to  reach  the  pic¬ 
ture  born  in  our  personal  and  creative  imagination.”  He 
said: 

First  and  above  all  else  is  the  profound,  patient,  minute  study 
not  only  of  our  own  part,  but  of  the  whole  play,  so  that  we  may 
become  familiar  with  its  finest  shades,  not  superficially,  but  pro¬ 
foundly  enough  to  follow  its  most  subtle  developments  and  its 
most  hidden  meanings,  and  this  study  can  best  be  carried  out 
under  the  actual  direction  of  the  producer  of  the  forthcoming 
performance.  Secondly,  when  we  attack  the  personal  side  of  our 
work  we  search  as  long  as  possible  before  the  first  night,  into  the 
authentic  presentment  in  externals  of  the  character  created  by 
the  author:  walk,  dress,  physical  peculiarities,  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  his  proper  and  external  being.  .  .  .  Parallel  with  this  study 
should  run  the  study  of  the  text,  not  with  the  effort  to  commit  it 
to  memory,  but  in  order  to  find  the  technical  resources,  which, 
without  injury  to  the  complexity  of  the  character,  will  give  us 
whatever  method  of  expression  is  most  calculated  to  render  him 
vividly  clear  and  comprehensible  to  the  audience.  Finally,  and 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all,  continued  meditation  before 
and  during  rehearsal  on  the  inward  nature  to  be  created.  Great 
artists  continue  that  analysis  even  after  their  conception  of  the 
part.  Endless  efforts  to  adapt  our  personal  sensibility  to  that  of 
our  character,  identification  between  his  emotional  reaction  of 
joy  and  sorrow  and  our  own  under  the  general  harmony  of  the 
part. 
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Far  simpler,  but  of  equal  value,  is  the  remark  of  a  high 
,  school  student  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  a  second 
rehearsal  for  his  splendid  performance  in  an  unimportant 
role:  “I  haven’t  been  studying  the  lines,  I’ve  studied  the 
|  part.”  No  wonder  that  later  he  was  given  a  leading  part  with 
S  which  he  won  the  prize  as  the  best  actor  in  a  state  Little 
Theatre  Tournament  in  competition  with  adults! 

Building  Up  Your  Part. — After  you  have  determined  the 
interpretation  of  your  character,  you  must  grow  into  it 
spiritually  and  physically  during  the  rehearsals,  and  under 
the  director’s  guidance  make  it  into  an  integral  part  of  the 
play  as  a  whole.  Never  step  out  of  character  from  the  moment 
you  enter  the  stage  until  you  leave.  When  entering,  come 
from  somewhere  for  some  reason,  and  when  you  leave,  depart 
for  some  place,  keeping  in  character  until  you  are  safely  into 
the  wings.  Many  stars  will  not  permit  anyone  to  speak  to 
|  them  after  they  have  arrived  at  their  dressing  rooms,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  into  the  spirit  of  their  roles.  When  Fred- 
!  ric  March  was  appearing  in  a  stock  production  of  Hell 
Bent  fer  Heaven,  he  would  begin,  ten  minutes  before  his 
entrance,  walking  backstage  in  the  sanctimonious,  hypocriti- 
|  cal,  slinking  manner  of  Rufe  Pryor;  and  when  he  made  his 
;  unobtrusive  entrance  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  he  was 
;  so  in  character  that  the  malign  influence  of  the  role  reached 
j  the  consciousness  of  the  audience  long  before  he  spoke.  If  a 
brilliant  professional  considers  it  necessary  to  get  into  a  char¬ 
acter  before  his  entrance,  how  can  an  amateur  expect  to  dash 
on  at  the  last  minute  from  flirting  in  the  wings,  primping  be¬ 
fore  a  mirror,  or  feverishly  studying  his  script?  In  rehearsals 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  combine  wisecracking  with  devel¬ 
oping  a  part,  and  the  sure  mark  of  the  amateur  is  the  effort 
to  do  so. 

Keeping  “ in  Character — In  order  to  keep  in  character 
during  the  entire  play,  every  gesture  and  every  facial  expres¬ 
sion  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  underlying  mood  of  both 
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person  and  play.  It  is  easy  to  do  this  when  you  are  the  center 
of  interest,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  listen  in  character  and 
react  naturally  when  you  are  in  the  background.  The  ama¬ 
teur  frequently  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  attract 
attention  by  a  clever  bit  of  by-play,  which  only  detracts  from 
the  center  of  interest.  It  is  essential  to  remember  that  all 
unnecessary  movement  and  gestures  must  be  eliminated. 
Sometimes  the  use  of  a  single  “master  gesture”  is  valuable 
in  making  a  character  stand  out.  But  always  select  only  the 
most  telling  bits  of  action  from  the  many  interesting  ideas 
that  will  clamor  to  be  inserted  when  the  imagination  once 
starts  functioning.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
handling  the  feet  in  character  acting.  Beulah  Bondi,  whom 
you  possibly  saw  in  her  first  screen  part  as  Mrs.  Jones  in 
Street  Scene,  is  one  of  the  finest  character  actresses  in  the 
United  States  today;  she  achieves  many  of  her  most  striking 
effects  by  the  position  of  her  feet  when  she  stands  and  sits; 
she  has  trunk  loads  of  shoes  of  all  descriptions  and  her  feet 
always  have  an  effective  appearance.  In  Street  Scene,  the 
wrinkles  in  her  stockings,  the  wisps  of  back  hair,  and  the 
make-up  on  her  teeth  were  some  details  which  added  amaz¬ 
ingly  to  the  success  of  her  brilliant  interpretation. 

Never  try  to  think  of  the  technique  of  movement  and 
speech  during  performances;  follow  a  regular  daily  routine 
of  vocal  and  physical  exercises  faithfully  and  then  forget 
about  them  on  the  stage.  If  you  listen  to  your  voice  and  dic¬ 
tion  and  watch  your  own  movements,  you  will  become  self- 
conscious  and  think  of  yourself  rather  than  your  character. 
Every  detail  of  character  and  action  must  be  worked  out  dur¬ 
ing  rehearsals  and  nothing  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance;  that  inspiration 
has  been  known  to  produce  hysteria  and  paralysis! 

Stage  Fright. — Stage  fright  is  exaggerated  self-conscious¬ 
ness  for  which  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  perfect  prepa¬ 
ration.  However,  very  few  experienced  performers  are  free 
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from  a  painful  sensation  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  a 
quivering  of  the  knees  immediately  before  their  first  en- 
!  trance.  Most  people  believe  that  a  little  trepidation  is  a 
j  salubrious  antidote  for  over-confidence!  The  painful  mani- 
I  festations  of  stage  fright  are  due  to  the  interaction  of  mus- 
j  cular  and  nervous  tension;  certain  muscles  are  rigid,  others 
are  flabby.  Therefore,  perfect  relaxation  and  several  full 
|  deep  breaths  will  often  overcome  the  physical  reaction  to 
!  stage  fright,  and  the  actual  appearance  before  the  audience 
'  usually  ends  it.  Be  fully  prepared  and  properly  costumed  in 
every  detail,  forget  yourself  and  your  technique  in  your  part, 

I  and  you  need  not  fear  the  eyes  of  a  critical  audience! 

DISCUSSION 

i.  Give  reasons  for  the  following  practical  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  acting  a  part: 

1  Come  from  somewhere  and  go  off  to  some  place. 

Speak  especially  clearly  at  your  first  entrance. 

Live  the  part  all  over  your  body. 

Never  anticipate  what  you  are  going  to  say  or  do  next— take 
!  one  idea  at  a  time. 

Get  the  illusion  of  reality  by  speaking  every  line  and  making 
!  every  movement  as  if  for  the  first  time. 

Motivate  all  action  on  the  stage. 

|  Don’t  study  lines,  study  the  part. 

|  Impression  must  precede  expression. 

1  2.  What  is  a  master  gesture  and  its  value  in  characterization? 

3.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  explanation  and  some  pos- 
1  sible  cures  for  stage  fright. 

4.  Explain  and  give  examples  you  have  noted  on  the  stage 
or  screen  of  the  following  terms:  restrained  action;  originality 
in  acting;  versatility  in  acting;  anticipating  a  gesture  or  speech; 
analyzing  a  character;  emphasizing  the  center  of  interest. 

5.  Why  is  the  eye  so  important?  Why  should  you  not  look  at 
the  floor  or  the  ceiling,  at  the  feet  or  the  top  of  the  head  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  speaking?  Why  is  it  not  necessary  or 
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correct  to  gaze  fixedly  at  the  other  person  during  an  entire 
conversation? 

Monologues. — The  presentation  of  monologues,  that  is, 
poetic  and  prose  selections  representing  one  person  speaking, 
is  an  excellent  step  toward  acting  a  part,  for  it  demands  the 
same  careful  analysis  of  character,  visualization  of  situation, 
and  understanding  of  meaning.  In  a  sense  it  affords  an  even 
greater  opportunity  for  characterization,  for  the  interpreter 
alone  bears  the  responsibility  of  revealing  the  soul  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being  caught  at  a  crucial  moment  or  in  a  distinct  mood 
and  presenting  it  sympathetically. 

If  the  privilege  is  afforded,  every  student  of  the  drama 
should  see  Ruth  Draper,  who  is  the  supreme  monologist  of 
this  generation.  She  has  packed  theatres  of  London,  New 
York,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  world  for  months  at  a 
time  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  individual  except  the 
stage  hand  who  rings  up  the  curtain.  She  dresses  unob¬ 
trusively  in  a  simple  gown,  seldom  using  more  than  a  shawl 
or  one  distinctive  prop  to  suggest  her  character;  she  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  dialect  and  national  types,  presenting  in  rapid  sug¬ 
gestion  the  foreign  immigrant,  society  matron,  French 
modiste,  English  lady,  Spanish  dancer,  various  tourists,  etc., 
so  realistically  that  they  come  to  life  and  move  the  audience 
to  tears  and  laughter.  She  writes  her  own  sketches,  sometimes 
peopling  the  stage  with  many  characters  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  one  individual  in  a  dramatic  situation;  at  other  times,  she 
presents  merely  an  interesting  personality  in  a  definite  back¬ 
ground.  She  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  rank  who  has  lifted  the 
monologue  into  a  position  of  importance  in  the  theatrical 
world. 

In  a  dramatics  class,  you  may  make  your  choice  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  two  viewpoints:  either  choose  a  monologue  you 
can  present  easily  because  it  suits  your  own  type,  or  choose 
one  diametrically  opposite  from  yourself.  The  former  is  wiser 
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if  you  wish  to  use  the  selection  for  public  performance,  but 
the  latter  is  often  more  beneficial. 

The  first  step  is  to  study  the  selection  in  detail,  looking  up 
the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  and  expressions,  deter¬ 
mining  the  author’s  purpose  and  mood,  and  visualizing  the 
character  and  situation.  Ask  yourself  many  questions:  Why 
did  the  author  write  this  selection?  Why  did  he  choose  this 
particular  character  to  convey  his  message?  Besides  reveah 
ing  character,  does  the  selection  teach  a  lesson,  tell  a  story, 
or  paint  a  picture? 

The  second  step  is  to  analyze  the  character  speaking.  Who 
is  he?  How  old  is  he?  What  are  his  predominating  physical 
and  spiritual  characteristics?  How  did  he  get  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  him?  What  events  in  his  past  life  are 
responsible  for  the  present  crisis?  What  is  his  present  state  of 
mind?  How  is  he  dressed?  How  does  he  move?  How  does  he 
speak?  Does  he  use  polished  diction  or  a  dialect?  To  assist  in 
accurately  working  out  this  second  step,  it  is  helpful  to  find 
some  individual  resembling  the  character  you  are  delineating 
and  study  his  speech,  gestures,  and  movements. 

The  third  step  is  mentally  to  set  the  stage  for  the  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  especially  important  to  visualize  the  interlocutor — 
the  person  whom  you  are  addressing — and  talk  to  him 
throughout  the  selection.  Imagine  him  on  a  diagonal  line 
downstage,  in  order  that  you  may  face  your  audience.  The 
angle  or  direction  of  the  glance  of  the  eye  is  a  vital  considera¬ 
tion:  a  child  speaking  to  an  adult  would  look  up;  a  woman 
speaking  to  someone  in  bed  would  look  down;  a  man  talking 
with  several  pals  around  a  table  would  look  at  first  one  and 
then  another  of  them  on  either  side  and  directly  in  front  of 
him.  Visualize  the  imaginary  stage-setting  with  the  essential 
furniture,  doors,  and  windows.  Do  not  move  the  interlocutor 
and  furniture  about  indiscriminately  unless  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  story;  and  if  new  imaginary  characters  enter 
they  should  receive  your  attention  as  you  turn  to  address 
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them.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  clear-cut  turns  toward 
imaginary  characters  and  still  keep  the  entire  audience  in 
mind. 

The  fourth  step  is  memorizing  and  rehearsing  the  mono¬ 
logue.  The  “whole  method”  should  be  employed;  that  is,  re¬ 
peat  the  entire  selection  orally  over  and  over  again  until  it  is 
fixed  in  your  mind  as  a  complete  unit;  then  polish  it  off 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  stanza  by  stanza,  and  sentence  by 
sentence.  Memorizing  is  the  final,  not  the  first  step,  for  until 
you  have  studied  the  selection  from  every  angle,  you  are  likely 
to  fall  into  errors  of  emphasis,  phrasing,  and  pronunciation 
which  are  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  after  they  are  fixed 
in  the  mind.  Rehearse  out  loud  and  imagine  the  audience 
and  the  setting  constantly. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  monologue,  step  to 
the  front  of  the  stage  in  your  own  person;  include  the  entire 
audience  in  a  friendly  and  confident  glance;  give  any  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  in  a  clear  voice,  using  good  diction  and 
speaking  unaffectedly  and  graciously.  Then  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  you  assume  the  bodily  attitude  of  your  character 
before  speaking;  with  the  opening  words  of  the  monologue 
you  suggest  to  the  audience  the  age,  sex,  strength,  and  mood 
of  the  character.  During  the  performance,  keep  your  char¬ 
acter  absolutely  consistent  in  voice,  gesture,  and  movement, 
and  hold  the  interlocutor  and  properties  clearly  before  the 
audience.  At  the  end,  complete  the  closing  sentence,  drop  the 
character,  and,  in  your  own  person,  bow  slightly  and  depart 
in  peace! 

MONOLOGUES  FOR  PRACTICE 

(a)  That’s  my  last  duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 

Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I  call 

That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Fra  Pandolf’s  hands 

Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Will’t  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?  I  said 
“Fra  Pandolf”  by  design,  for  never  read 
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Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 

How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  ’twas  not 
Her  husband’s  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess’  cheek:  perhaps 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  “Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady’s  wrist  too  much,”  or  “Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat”:  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A  heart— how  shall  I  say?— too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate’er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  ’twas  all  one!  My  favor  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  around  the  terrace— all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men,— good!  but  thanked 
Somehow— I  know  not  how— as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 
With  anybody’s  gift.  Who’d  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech— (which  I  have  not)— to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  “Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss. 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark”— and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

—E’en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.  Oh,  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt. 

Whene’er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile?  This  grew;  I  gave  commands; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.  Will’t  please  you  rise?  We’ll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.  I  repeat. 
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The  Count  your  master’s  known  munificence 

Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretense 

Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter’s  self,  as  I  avowed 

At  starting,  is  my  object.  Nay,  we’ll  go 

Together  down,  sir.  Notice  Neptune,  though, 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 

—Browning,  My  Last  Duchess 

(b)  I  went  into  a  public-’ouse  to  get  a  pint  o’  beer, 

The  publican  ’e  up  an’  sez,  “We  serve  no  red-coats  here.” 

The  girls  be’ind  the  bar  they  laughed  an’  giggled  fit  to  die, 

I  outs  into  the  street  again,  an’  to  myself  sez  I: 

O  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an  “Tommy  go 
away”; 

But  it’s  “Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins,”  wtien  the  band  be¬ 
gins  to  play, 

The  band  begins  to  play,  my  boys,  the  band  begins  to 
play, 

O  it’s  “Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins,”  when  the  band  begins 
to  play. 

I  went  into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be, 

They  give  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  ’adn’t  none  for  me; 
They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the  music-’alls, 

But  when  it  comes  to  fightin’,  Lord!  they’ll  shove  me  in  the 
stalls. 

For  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  “Tommy  wait 
outside”; 

But  it’s  “Special  train  for  Atkins,”  when  the  trooper’s  on 
the  tide. 

The  Troopship’s  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the  Troopship’s  on 
the  tide, 

But  it’s  “Special  train  for  Atkins,”  when  the  trooper’s  on 
the  tide. 

O  makin’  mock  o’  uniforms  that  guard  you  while  you  sleep 
Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an’  they’re  starvation  cheap; 
An’  hustlin’  drunken  sodgers  when  they’re  goin’  large  a  bit 
Is  five  times  better  business  than  paradin’  in  full  kit. 
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Then  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  “Tommy, 
’ow’s  yer  soul?” 

But  it’s  “Thin  red  line  of  ’eroes”  when  the  drums  begin 
to  roll, 

The  drums  begin  to  roll,  my  boys,  the  drums  begin  to  roll. 

But  it’s  “Thin  red  line  of  ’eroes”  when  the  drums  begin 
to  roll. 

We  aren’t  no  thin  red  ’eroes,  nor  we  aren’t  no  blackguards 
too, 

But  single  men  in  barracks,  most  remarkable  like  you; 

An’  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn’t  all  your  fancy  paints. 

Why,  single  men  in  barracks  don’t  grow  into  plaster  saints. 

While  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  “Tommy  fall 
be’ind”: 

But  it’s  “Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,”  when  there’s  trouble 
in  the  wind, 

There’s  trouble  in  the  wind,  my  boys,  there’s  trouble  in 
the  wind. 

But  it’s  “Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,”  when  there’s  trouble 
in  the  wind. 

You  talk  o’  better  food  for  us,  an’  schools,  an’  fires,  an’  all: 

We’ll  wait  for  extry  rations  if  you  treat  us  rational. 

Don’t  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops,  but  prove  it  to  our 
face 

The  Widow’s  uniform  is  not  the  soldier-man’s  disgrace. 

For  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  “Chuck  him  out, 
the  brute!” 

But  it’s  “Saviour  of  ’is  country”  when  the  guns  begin  to 
shoot; 

An’  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  anything  you 
please; 

An’  Tommy  ain’t  a  bloomin’  fool— you  bet  that  Tommy 
sees! 

—Kipling,  Tommy 

(c)  It  once  might  have  been,  once  only; 

We  lodged  in  a  street  together, 

You,  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  lonely, 

I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  his  feather. 
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Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  clay, 

You  thumbed,  thrust,  patted,  and  polished, 

Then  laughed,  “They  will  see  some  day 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demolished.” 

My  business  was  song,  song,  song; 

I  chirped,  cheeped,  trilled,  and  twittered, 

“Kate  Brown’s  on  the  boards  ere  long, 

And  Grisi’s  existence  embittered!” 

I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 
Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  plaster; 

You  wanted  a  piece  of  marble 
I  needed  a  music-master. 

We  studied  hard  in  our  styles, 

Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindoos, 

For  air,  looked  out  on  the  tiles, 

For  fun,  watched  each  other’s  windows. 

You  lounged,  like  a  boy  of  the  South, 

Cap  and  blouse— nay,  a  bit  of  a  beard  too; 

Or  you  got  it,  rubbing  your  mouth 
With  fingers  the  clay  adhered  to. 

And  I— soon  managed  to  find 

Weak  points  in  the  flower-fence  facing, 

Was  forced  to  put  up  a  blind 
And  be  safe  in  my  corset-lacing. 

No  harm!  It  was  not  my  fault 

If  you  never  turned  your  eye’s  tail  up 

As  I  shook  upon  E  in  alt., 

Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up; 

For  spring  bade  the  sparrows  pair, 

And  the  boys  and  girls  gave  guesses. 

And  stalls  in  our  street  looked  rare 
With  bulrush  and  watercresses. 

Why  did  you  not  pinch  a  flower 
In  a  pellet  of  clay  and  fling  it? 

Why  did  not  I  put  a  power 
Of  thanks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it? 
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I  did  look,  sharp  as  a  lynx, 

(And  yet  the  memory  rankles) 

When  models  arrived,  some  minx 

Tripped  up-stairs,  she  and  her  ankles. 

But  I  think  I  gave  you  as  good! 

“That  foreign  fellow,— who  can  know 

How  she  pays,  in  a  playful  mood, 

For  his  tuning  her  that  piano?” 

Could  you  say  so,  and  never  say, 

“Suppose  we  join  hands  and  fortunes, 

And  I  fetch  her  from  over  the  way, 

Her,  piano,  and  long  tunes  and  short  tunes?” 

No,  no:  you  would  not  be  rash, 

Nor  I  rasher  and  something  over: 

You’ve  yet  to  settle  Gibson’s  hash, 

And  Grisi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

But  you  meet  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 

I’m  queen  myself  at  bals-pare, 

I’ve  married  a  rich  old  lord, 

And  you’re  dubbed  knight  and  an  R.A. 

Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see; 

It  hangs,  still,  patchy  and  scrappy; 

We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired,— been  happy. 

And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce, 

And  people  suppose  me  clever; 

This  could  have  happened  once, 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  forever. 

—Browning,  Youth  and  Art 

ADDITIONAL  MONOLOGUES 

“The  Courtin’,”  by  James  Russell  Lowell 

“Little  Breeches,”  by  John  Hay 

“Ben  Jonson  Interviews  a  Man  from  Stratford,”  by  E.  A. 

Robinson 

“Death  cf  the  Hired  Man,”  by  Robert  Frost 
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“Chiquita,”  by  Bret  Harte 
“Lasca,”  by  F.  Desprez 
“Patterns,”  by  Amy  Lowell 

Monologues  by  T.  A.  Daly,  Rudyard  Kipling,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Ben  King,  John  V.  A.  Weaver, 
Robert  Burns,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke, 
William  H.  Drummond,  F.  P.  Dunne,  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

Character  Parts. — Character  parts  are  often  scorned  by 
young  people,  although  they  actually  afford  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  displaying  dramatic  ability  and  versatility  than  do 
straight  parts.  Most  girls  and  many  boys  do  not  wish  to  be 
anything  but  beautiful  and  attractive  on  the  stage,  and  they 
immediately  lose  interest  if  they  are  not  to  be  lovely  ladies 
or  dashing  heroes. 

Old  age  offers  an  intermingling  of  humor  and  pathos, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  is  a  delight  to  impersonate.  Its 
outstanding  characteristics  are  familiar:  there  is  a  slowing 
down  of  bodily  activity  with  a  resulting  uncertainty  of  move¬ 
ment,  lack  of  vigor,  and  dependence  upon  others;  the  voice 
is  slower  in  rate,  with  a  higher  pitch  and  thinner  quality 
than  normal  speech,  and  there  are  many  mannerisms  and 
tricks  of  inflection  which  have  become  set  with  the  years.  Old 
people  are  likely  to  be  either  spare,  angular,  and  thin-lipped, 
or  fat,  flabby,  and  garrulous.  The  varying  success  with  which 
they  have  met  the  experiences  of  a  lifetime  and  the  resulting 
mellowness  or  cantankerousness,  give  the  color  often  lacking 
in  youthful  roles. 

Dialect. — Character  parts  often  present  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  in  dialect.  National  and  sectional  colloquialisms  show 
themselves  in  the  pronunciation  and  choice  of  words,  and 
also  in  the  inflection  of  sentences.  Mechanical  rules  offer  a 
few  helps,  but  the  inflections  can  be  caught  only  by  careful 
imitation  of  persons  using  them. 

Only  a  few  suggestions  can  be  given  here,  but  they  are 
enough  to  show  that  dialects  are  the  result  of  changes  in 
pitch,  quality,  inflection,  time,  stress,  and  rhythm,  with  occa- 
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sional  substitutions  and  elisions  of  sounds.  If  you  are  assigned 
a  part  which  calls  for  dialect,  make  every  effort  to  hear  that 
dialect  spoken,  for  you  will  then  sense  more  subtle  differences 
from  your  own  speech  than  any  description  could  ever 
suggest. 

(a)  Irish.  The  Irish  dialect  is  a  lilting  one,  marked  by 
much  variety  in  pitch  and  inflection.  In  a  very  extreme  dia¬ 
lect  certain  vowel  changes  are  made,  notably  oi  for  i,  i  fre¬ 
quently  for  e,  ah  for  u,  and  sometimes  a  for  e.  Thus  we  have 
foine  for  fine,  whin  for  when,  wan  for  one,  civ  for  of,  and 
dale  for  deal.  The  pronouns  my  and  you  usually  become  me 
and  ye.  Consonant  changes  are  more  difficult  to  express,  for 
respelling  is  not  entirely  accurate.  The  sound  of  s  before  an¬ 
other  consonant  is  lowered  and  made  almost  an  sh.  Thus  we 
may  have  shlape  for  sleep,  hishtory  for  history,  and  shmile  for 
smile.  Final  ing  is  usually  shortened  to  in’,  or  once  in  a  while 
a  t  is  substituted  for  the  g,  and  we  have  darlint  for  darling. 
The  r  is  usually  rolled.  The  following  bit  suggests  many  of 
these  characteristics: 

thSt 

jg  whet  thot 

^e’re  •  ’is  whot 

saying,  an 

Brrridget  Tully, 


Oi 


tell  ye 


it’s 


too  much  talk 

ye  hev, 

makin’  yersllf  out 

to  bay 

such  a 

grrrate 

wan 


ivery 

down 

runnin’ 

bay 

an’  to 


splc 

rf  1 1 

ble 


purrson! 


—Lady  Gregory 
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(b)  Negro.  The  Negro  voice  has  an  unusually  pure  and 
pleasing  quality,  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  vocal  apparatus. 
It  is  marked  by  wide  range  in  pitch,  with  great  variety  in 
inflections  and  rather  slow  time.  The  vowels  are  rich  and 
round,  certain  ones  being  substituted  for  others.  Thus  l  is 
almost  always  ah,  and  e  is  frequently  a  or  ah.  For  example, 
head  becomes  hdid,  yes  become  yds,  my  becomes  mah.  You 
and  your  are  usually  yd’.  The  more  important  consonant 
changes  are  d  for  the  voiced  th,  as  dat  for  that;  f  for  final  th, 
as  hof  for  both.  The  word  going  is  usually  replaced  by  gwine, 
and  ing  is  almost  always  replaced  by  in’.  Many  consonants 
are  omitted,  as  in  clo’s  for  clothes,  fin’  for  find,  fac ’  for  fact, 
etc.  The  r  before  a  consonant  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  seh 
dom  sounded. 


Yas,  ha’d 

mah  ha’ts  ez  ez 


Go 


way, 


lemme 
an’  1 


Sam, 


gwine 

all31”  chan®e 

No,  mah  Ain’ 

m- 


ma’y  k 

***“  yo,  de  I, 


n  . 


nuffin 


(c)  Italian.  The  Italian  speech  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
musical,  pleasant  to  hear.  It  is  rather  light,  and  marked  by 
abundant  inflections.  The  sound  of  i  always  becomes  e,  for 
there  is  no  i  sound  in  the  Italian  language — nor  in  the 
French,  for  that  matter.  Thus,  kick  becomes  keeck,  if  is  eef, 
is  becomes  eez,  etc.  Th  is  usually  just  t,  as  in  t’ree  for  three. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  the  Italian  dialect  is 
an  occasional  a  sound  added  to  words,  as  in  fruit-a-stand, 
soft-a-t’eeng  (soft  thing). 
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11a 


a  l0Ve  A11® 


tt  for 


IS 


a‘°o. 


C 

love  arl° 


ay  t 

m  y  rh 


I® 


wat 


dem  So 


— T.  A.  Daly 


(d)  Yankee.  Here  the  pitch  is  uniformly  high  and  the 
quality  distinctly  nasal.  The  sound  of  a  is  very  flat  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  many  final  consonants  are  dropped,  r  is  usually 
rolled. 


Ye  gittin’ 


Lucindi? 


•  ,  bad 


of 


Cause  it’s  enough  .  1 

5  to  hev  us 

yer 


don’t 

deef!  Now 


f 


.d1’ 


up 


E  i 

C-  _ T  L 


e  at  me,  Luc  becuz  lookin’ 


r,  1  ^  ,  ,  pe  ut  ain’t  goin’  to  make 

like  a  cross  between  a  monkey  an  a  K  & 

f 

e  e 

m  ej 

1  eny  better. 

—Anne  Warner 


(e)  Scandinavian.  This  dialect  is  marked  by  high  pitch, 
recurrent  rising  inflections  and  a  flat  tone,  which  is  not  nasal. 
Here  u  (do)  is  u,  good  becoming  gude;  w  is  always  v,  and 
j  is  y. 

Yeorge  Vashington  ban  honest  man. 

Ven  dis  har  country  first  began, 
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Yeorge  ban  a  yen’ral,  and  yu  bet 
Dese  English  fallers  know  it  yet. 

(f)  German.  The  German  dialect  is  quite  guttural,  the 
speech  being  formed  largely  in  the  back  of  the  throat.  It  is 
rather  slow,  rich  in  quality,  but  somewhat  heavy.  Some  of  its 
characteristics  are  like  the  Scandinavian,  such  as  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  v  for  w.  And  is  usually  unt  (pronounced  like  oont), 
and  t  or  d  is  usually  substituted  for  th,  depending  upon 
whether  the  th  is  a  breath  or  voice  sound.  Thus  the  German 
says  tick  for  thick,  and  dere  for  there.  V  often  becomes  /,  as 
in  tvelf  for  twelve,  and  b  is  sometimes  p,  as  in  prains  for 
brains. 

Dere  vas  a  leedle  vomans  vunce 
Who  kept  a  leedle  shtore, 

Unt  had  a  leedle  puppy  dog 
Dot  shtoodt  pefore  der  door. 

(g)  Cockney.  Cockney  English  is  a  flat  dialect,  with  marked 
peculiarities,  difficult  to  acquire  without  endless  practice. 
The  outstanding  changes  are:  a  to  l,  i  to  ah,  6  to  ow,  a  to 
aw,  and  ah  to  dr.  Sounded  h  at  the  front  of  words  is  dropped, 
and  an  h  usually  added  before  words  beginning  with  vowels. 

Thart’s  arl  raht.  The  bettah  the  pllce  the  bettah  the  seat. 

Hit  inte  a  featha  bed  in  the  hould  ’ous  at  ’ome,  but  h’l’ve 

sorta  lorst  the  featha  bed  ’abit  litely. 

— Harold  Brighouse 

(h)  English.  In  the  cultivated  English  accent,  the  a  is  em¬ 
phasized,  the  r  is  trilled  between  two  vowels,  and  dropped 
after  vowels  and  before  consonants;  some  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tions  differ  markedly  from  ours,  and  must  be  learned.  For 
instance,  the  Englishman  says  been,  again,  either,  lezha  for 
leisure.  Sin  Jin  for  Saint  John,  rahly  for  really,  tuppenny 
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for  two-penny,  darby  for  derby,  etc.  Another  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  of  good  English  speech  is  a  tendency  to  place  only  one 
accent  in  a  word  of  several  syllables,  where  we  place  also  a 
secondary  accent,  and  to  slur  the  unaccented  syllables.  Thus 
the  Englishman  says  ne'-ce-sry  for  our  ne'  ce  sa'-ry,  mil'-i-try 
for  our  mil'-i-ta'-ry,  dic'-tion-ry  for  our  dic'-tion-ar'-y.  There 
is  also  a  very  characteristic  melody  or  rhythm  about  English 
speech,  which  should  be  caught  if  one  is  to  play  the  part  of 
an  educated  Englishman.  Inflections  are  numerous  and 
rather  brief  for  the  most  part,  and  many  sentences  end  with 
slight  rising  inflections  where  we  would  use  positive  falling 
inflections. 

I 

s 

a  look  I’m  not  a  bit  Theah  nevah  has 

y  h 

e  mad 

a  you  k 

h  n  w. 

ou 

been  any 

madness  in  my  I  m 

famili.  e 

a 

n 


pahtant 

that  might  be  lm  you 

knouw....Look  h  I’m 
e  a 

a  w 

h  f 

u 

lly  sorry 

love  all 

I  you.  I.. I  was  awake  night 
but  about 

it. 
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It’s  frightfulli  shaht  notice 

I 

k 

n 

ouw. 

— John  Hastings  Turned 

Selections  for  Practice 

(a)  Giuseppe,  da  barber,  ees  greata  for  “mash,” 

He  gotta  da  bigga,  da  blacka  mustache, 

Good  clo’es  an’  good  style  an’  playnta  good  cash. 
W’enevra  Giuseppe  ees  walk  on  da  street, 

Da  people  dey  talka,  “how  nobby!  how  neat! 

How  softa  da  handa,  how  smalla  da  feet.” 

— T.  A.  Daly 

(b)  ’Lias!  ’Lias!  Bless  de  Lawd! 

Don’  you  know  de  day’s  erbroad? 

Ef  you  don’  git  up,  you  scamp, 

Dey’ll  be  trouble  in  dis  camp. 

T’ink  I’se  gwine  to  let  you  sleep 
W’ile  I  meks  yo’  boa’d  an’  keep? 

Dat’s  a  putty  howdy-do— 

Don’  you  hyeah  me,  ’Lias— you? 

—Dunbar 

(c)  I’ll  niver  go  home  again, 

Home  to  the  ould  sad  hills, 

Home  through  the  ould  soft  rain, 

Where  the  curfew  calls  and  thrills! 

For  I  thought  to  find  the  ould  wee  house 
Wid  the  moss  along  the  wall! 

And  I  thought  to  hear  the  crackle-grouse, 

And  the  brae-birds  call! 

And  I  sez.  I’ll  find  the  glad  wee  burn, 

And  the  bracken  in  the  glen, 

And  the  fairy-thorn  beyont  the  turn, 

And  the  same  ould  men! 

—Stringer 

(d)  On  the  deck  of  a  steamer  that  came  up  the  Bay, 

Some  garrulous  foreigners  gathered  one  day, 
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To  vent  their  opinions  on  matters  and  things 
On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  in  language  pedantic. 

’Twas  much  the  same  gathering  that  any  ship  brings. 

“Ah,  look!”  said  the  Frenchman,  with  pride  his  lips  curled; 
“See  ze  Liberte  Statue  enlighten  ze  world! 

Ze  grandest  colossal  zat  evair  was  known! 

Thus  Bartholdi,  he  speak:  ‘Vive  la  France-Amerique! 

La  Belle  France  make  ze  statue,  and  God  make  ze  stone!’  ” 

Said  the  Scotchman:  “Na  need  o’  yer  sp’akin’  sae  free’. 

The  thing  is  na  sma,  sir,  that  we  canna  see. 

Do  ye  think  that  wi’oot  it  the  folk  couldna  tell? 

Sin’  ’tis  Liberty’s  Statye,  I  ken  na  why  that  ye 
Did  na  keep  it  at  hame  to  enlighten  yoursel’!” 

The  Englishman  gazed  through  his  watch-crystal  eye: 

“  Ton  ’onor,  by  Jove,  it  is  too  beastly  high! 

A  monstwosity,  weally,  too  large  to  be  seen! 

In  proportion,  I  say,  it’s  too  lawge  for  the  Bay. 

So  much  lawger  than  one  we’ve  at  ’ome  for  the  Queen!” 

An  Italian  next  joined  the  colloquial  scrimmage: 

“I  dress-a  my  monkey  just  like-a  de  image, 

I  call-a  ‘Bartholdi’— Frenchman  got-a  spunky— 

Call-a  me  ‘Macaroni,’  lose-a  me  plendy  moany! 

He  break-a  my  organ  and  keel-a  my  monkey! 

“My-a  broder  a  feesherman;  hear-a  what  he  say: 

No  more-a  he  catch-a  de  feesh  in  de  Bay. 

He  drop-a  de  sein— he  no  get-a  de  weesh. 

When  he  make-a  de  grab-a,  only  catch-a  de  crab-a. 

De  big-a  French  image  scare  away  all  de  feesh!” 

“By  the  home  rule!”  said  Pat;  “and  is  that  Libertee? 

She’s  the  biggest  owld  woman  that  iver  I  see! 

Phy  don’t  she  sit  down?  ’Tis  a  shame  she’s  to  stand. 

But  the  truth  is,  Oi’m  towld,  that  the  shtone  is  too  cowld. 
Would  ye  moind  the.  shillalah  she  howlds  in  her  hand!” 

Said  the  Cornishman:  “Thaat’s  no  a  shillalah,  ye  scaamp! 
Looaks  to  I  like  Diogenes  ’ere  wi’  ’is  laamp, 

Searchin’  haar  fur  a  ’onest  maan.”  “Faith  that  is  true,” 
Muttered  Pat,  “phat  ye  say,  fur  he’s  lookin’  moi  way, 

And  by  the  same  favor  don’t  recognize  you!” 
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“Me  no  sabee  you  foleners;  too  muchee  talkee! 

You  no  likee  Idol,  you  heap  takee  walkee. 

Him  alee  same  Chinaman  velly  big  Joshee. 

Him  Unclee  Sam  gal-ee;  catch  um  lain,  no  umblallee! 

Heap  velly  big  shirtee— me  no  likee  washed’’ 

“Oh!”  cried  Sambo,  amazed,  “dat’s  de  cullud  man’s  Lor’l 

He’s  come  back  to  de  earf;  somefin’  he’s  lookin’  for. 

Alius  knowed  by  de  halo  surroundin’  he’s  brow. 

Jess  you  looken  dat  crown!  Jess  you  looken  dat  gown! 

Lor’  ’a’mussy,  I  knows  I’s  a  gone  nigga  now!” 

Said  the  Yankee:  “I’ve  heerd  you  discussin  her  figger; 

And  I  reckon  you  strangers  hain’t  seen  nothin’  bigger. 

Wall,  I  hain’t  much  on  boastin’  but  I’ll  go  my  pile: 

When  you  furreners  cum  you’ll  find  her  to  hum! 

Dew  I  mean  what  I  say?  Wall  somewhat— I  should  smile!” 

—Brooks,  Foreign  Views  of  the  Statue 

Plays  for  Practice  in  Dialect 
Neighbours ,  by  Zona  Gale 

The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary ,  by  Anne  Warner 

Where  but  in  America,  by  Oscar  Wolff 

The  Emperor  Jones,  by  Eugene  O’Neill 

Anna  Christie,  by  Eugene  O’Neill 

Sun-Up,  by  Lulu  Vollmer 

Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law,  by  Mary  Aldis 

The  Workhouse  Ward,  by  Lady  Gregory 

Spreading  the  News,  by  Lady  Gregory 

Maid  of  France,  by  Harold  Brighouse 

The  Servant  in  the  House,  by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

Welsh  Honeymoon,  by  Jeannette  Marks 

What  Every  Woman  Knows,  by  James  M.  Barrie 

Mary  Rose,  by  James  M.  Barrie 

Pygmalion,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw 

The  Little  Man,  by  John  Galsworthy 

So  This  Is  London,  by  Arthur  Goodrich 

Laughing. — One  of  your  greatest  difficulties  on  the  stage 
will  be  to  laugh,  for  natural  laughter  demands  a  sense  of  re¬ 
laxation  seldom  felt  under  the  strain  of  a  performance. 
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Human  beings  furnish  the  only  experimental  material; 
therefore,  listen  constantly  for  unusual  laughs  and  giggles, 
and  form  the  habit  of  catching  the  vowel  sounds  and  inflec¬ 
tions  employed  by  different  types  of  people. 

There  are  uproarious  guffaws,  artificial  simperings,  musi¬ 
cal  ripples,  hysterical  gurgles,  and  sinister  snorts.  For  stage 
work,  all  types  of  laughter  must  have  definite  vocal  sound; 
beginners  usually  succeed  in  merely  grimacing  and  gasping 
without  making  a  sound. 

The  laugh  is  produced  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  which  forces  the  breath  out  in  sharp  gasps  which 
must  be  given  sound  as  they  pass  through  the  vocal  apparatus. 
Take  the  vowel  combinations  heard  in  laughter,  like  “ha- 
ha-ha,  ho-ho-ho,  he-he-he,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,”  and  say  them  in 
rapid  succession  with  a  conscious  movement  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  resulting  short  breaths.  Consider  the  pitch,  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  high  pitch  and  running  down  scale;  beginning 
at  a  low  level  and  going  up;  and  then  going  both  up  and 
down,  prolonging  some  sounds  and  shortening  others  in 
various  combinations,  but  always  with  the  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  and  convulsive  breaths. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Laugh  like  a  giggling  school  girl  in  church;  a  fat  man  at  a 
vaudeville  show;  a  polite  lady  at  a  joke  she  has  heard  many  times; 
a  villain  who  has  at  last  captured  the  hero;  a  miser  gloating  over 
his  gold;  a  boy  when  his  pal  trips  over  a  brick;  a  minister  at  the 
ladies’  aid  meeting;  a  farmer  at  a  motorist  whose  car  is  stalled;  a 
charming  girl  much  thrilled  over  a  date. 

2.  Read  the  following  passages  from  Shakespeare,  laughing 
aloud: 

(a)  Tut,  she’s  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him! 

I’ll  tell  you,  Sir  Lucentio:  when  the  priest 
Should  ask  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife 
“Ay  by  gogs-wouns,”  quoth  he;  and  swore  so  loud 
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That,  all  amaz’d,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book; 

And,  as  he  stoop’d  to  take  it  up, 

The  mad-brain’d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest 
“Now  take  them  up,”  quoth  he,  “if  any  list.”  .  .  . 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 

(b)  God  made  him,  therefore,  let  him  pass  for  a  man. 

(c)  A  fool,  a  fool!— I  met  a  fool  i’  the  forest 
A  motley  fool;— a  miserable  world! 

(d)  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful,  wonderful, 

and  yet  again  wonderful! 

(e)  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  Malvolio  is  coming  down 
this  walk:  he  has  been  yonder  i’  the  sun  practicing  behaviour  to 
his  own  shadow  this  half-hour:  observe  him  for  the  love  of  mock¬ 
ery;  for  1  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him. 
Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting. 

(f)  A  Daniel,  still  say  I!  A  second  Daniel! 

(g)  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  Signor  Benedick: 
nobody  marks  you. 

(h)  Let  me  play  the  fool 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

3.  Practice  all  the  laughs  which  can  be  introduced  into  Poor 
Maddalena,  especially  the  one  which  breaks  into  tears  at  the  end 
of  Scene  Two.  Get  a  contrast  between  those  of  all  three  characters 
under  all  the  different  emotions  they  portray. 

Emotional  Parts. — Emotional  roles  are  of  course  the  de¬ 
light  of  amateur  and  professional  alike.  They  are  usually 
powerfully  written,  with  climaxes  of  developing  intensity. 
Modern  standards  demand  that  they  be  played  with  sim¬ 
plicity,  intensity,  and  depth  of  emotion,  without  tearing  them 
to  tatters. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Read  the  following  selections  with  inner  feeling  and  under¬ 
standing: 
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(a)  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drown’d  the  cocks! 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires.  .  .  . 

Singe  my  white  head!  .  .  .  Spit,  fire,  spout,  rain! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters: 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call’d  you  children; 

You  owe  me  no  subscription:  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis’d  old  man. 

—Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

(b)  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say!— one;  two;  why,  then  ’ tis  time 
to  do’t:— Hell  is  murky!— Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  a  soldier  and  afeared? 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  shall  call  our  power 
to  account?— Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have 
had  so  much  blood  in  him? 

—Shakespeare,  Macbeth 

(c)  I  am  hurt;  .  .  .  ’tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church-door;  but  ’tis  enough,  ’twill  serve;  ask  for  me  tomorrow 
and  you  find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant  for  this 
world.— A  plague  o’  both  your  houses!  Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a 
mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death!  .  .  .  Why  the  devil  came 
you  between  us?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

—Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet 

(d)  Alas  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous  rough? 

I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 

For  Heaven’s  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound! 

Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert!  Drive  these  men  away, 

And  I  will  sit  quiet  as  a  lamb; 

—Shakespeare,  King  John 

(e)  He.  A  change? 

You  thought 
I’d  like 
A  change? 

What! 

From  the  godliest  of  vegetables, 
my  kingly  bean, 
that  soft,  soothing 
succulent,  caressing, 
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creamy,  persuasively  serene, 
my  buttery  entity? 

You  would  dethrone  it? 

You  would  play  renegade? 

You’d  raise  an  usurper 
in  the  person  of  this 
elongated,  cadaverous, 
throat-scratching,  greenish 
caterpillar— 

you’d  honor  a  parochial, 

menial  pleb, 

an  accursed  legume, 

sans  even  the  petty  grandeur 

of  cauliflower, 

radish,  pea, 

onion,  asparagus, 

potato,  tomato— 

to  the  rank  of  household  god? 

Is  this  your  marriage? 

Is  this  your  creed  of  love? 

Is  this  your  contribution? 

Dear,  dear, 

was  there  some  witch  at  the  altar 

who  linked  your  hand  with  mine  in  troth 

only  to  have  it  broken  in  a  bowl? 

Ah,  dear,  dear! 

— Kreymborg,  Lima  Beans 

(f)  Grandma.  Dum  ’em.  They’ve  gone  off  to  do  things.  And 
I’m  so  old,  so  fool  old.  Oh,  God!  Can’t  you  make  us  hurry?  Can’t 
you  make  us  hurry?  Get  us  to  the  time  when  we  don’t  have  to  dry 
up  like  a  pippin  before  we’re  ready  to  be  took  off?  Our  heads  an’ 
our  hearts  an’  our  legs  an’  our  backs— oh,  make  ’em  last  busy, 
busy,  right  up  to  the  time  the  hearse  backs  up  to  the  door! 

—Zona  Gale,  Neighbors 

2.  Practice  the  emotional  speeches  from  Poor  Maddalena. 

3.  Bring  to  class  and  read  aloud  from  a  play  or  novel  a  passage 
in  the  first  person  representing  a  distinct  character  type:  some¬ 
one  laughing;  a  dialect  part;  an  emotional  crisis. 

4.  Memorize  and  present  before  the  class  a  monologue,  either 
in  prose  or  poetry.  Do  not  use  costume  or  properties,  and  apply 
all  the  suggestions  made  here. 
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ACTING 

Acting!  Is  there  any  word  so  packed  with  romance,  or  so 
alluring  in  its  appeal?  What  fascinating  images  it  calls  before 
the  average  young  person — footlights,  make-up,  shadowy 
wings,  rustling  costumes,  godlike  men  and  beautiful  women! 
Unfortunately,  the  more  one  knows  about  backstage  life,  the 
less  one  feels  its  magic  charm;  sometimes  it  seems  a  pity  to 
dissipate  the  illusion  it  holds  for  the  uninitiated;  but,  like 
all  worth-while  things  in  life,  as  the  false  glamour  vanishes, 
the  true  values  emerge,  and  the  stage  of  the  theatre  should 
have  a  more  enduring  hold  upon  the  aspiring  student  be¬ 
cause  he  has  first  learned  to  love  the  stage  of  the  school. 

Necessity  of  Learning  Technique. — In  all  forms  of  creative 
art  teachers  and  textbooks  can  only  point  the  way  to  achieve¬ 
ment;  inborn  talent,  backed  by  ambition,  which  is  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  for  indefatigable  perseverance,  must  transform  the 
amateur  into  the  artist.  However,  even  in  cases  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent,  the  tools  of  the  trade  must  first  be  mastered,  the 
divine  spark  nourished,  and  the  student  must  be  inspired 
before  the  artist  can  be  evolved — hence  a  knowledge  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores  back  of  acting  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Analyze  your  own  and  other  persons’  reactions,  and  develop 
your  own  individuality.  The  wise  teacher  and  director  will 
encourage  you  to  use  your  own  interpretations  as  long  as 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Acting  is  both  intensely  individual  and  intensely  so¬ 
cial:  the  actor  must  develop  himself  to  his  highest  powers 
only  to  lose  himself  in  a  characterization  which  is  but  a  part 
of  a  unified  whole.  Again  the  play  is  the  thing! 
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Stage  Terminology. — There  are  a  number  of  expressions 
with  which  you  must  be  familiar  if  you  are  to  work  on  the 
stage.  Those  most  frequently  used  in  connection  with  acting 
are  listed  here.  Technical  terms  applying  to  staging  and  light¬ 
ing  will  be  found  in  those  sections. 

Ad  lib— To  extemporize  in  an  emergency,  or  to  continue  a  con¬ 
versation  off  stage. 

At  me— The  beginning  of  the  play  or  act. 

Back  or  backstage— The  area  back  of  the  part  of  the  stage  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  audience. 
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Business— Any  action  essential  or  appropriate  to  lines  and 
situations. 

C— In  the  manuscript  this  is  used  to  designate  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

Character  parts—  Usually  older  persons  or  eccentric  individuali¬ 
ties,  often  of  distinct  racial  or  national  types;  a  character  lead 
is  a  leading  part  of  an  unusual  type. 

Crosses— Movements  across  the  stage. 

Cue— The  last  words  or  action  preceding  any  lines  or  business. 

Curtain— The  curtain  or  drapery  which  shuts  off  the  stage 
from  the  audience.  Used  in  the  manuscript,  it  indicates  a 
signal  to  lower  the  curtain. 
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Discovered— The  players  designated  are  on  the  stage  when  the 
curtain  rises. 

Dock— The  region  immediately  under  the  stage. 

Down  or  downstage— The  part  of  the  stage  nearest  the  foot¬ 
lights. 

Dressing  the  stage— Keeping  the  stage  picture  balanced  during 
the  action. 

Exit  or  Exeunt— The  players  leave  the  stage. 

Getting  up  in  a  pari— Memorizing  lines  or  becoming  letter- 
perfect. 

Left  and  right— These  terms  are  always  used  in  reference  to  the 
actor,  not  the  audience. 

Left  center  and  right  center— The  areas  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  center  stage,  again  with  reference  to  the  actor. 

On— On  the  visible  stage. 

Off  or  offstage— Off  the  visible  stage. 

Places— The  positions  of  the  actors  at  the  opening  of  an  act  or 
scene. 

Personal  properties— Articles  necessary  to  the  individual  player, 
such  as  letters,  notebooks,  canes,  cigarette-cases,  etc. 

Properties  or  props— All  of  the  stage  furnishings,  including  the 
furniture. 

Ring  up— Give  the  signal  to  send  the  curtain  up.  The  curtain 
is  said  to  be  rung  up  and  down. 

Set— The  scenery  for  an  act  or  scene. 

Sides— Half-sheets  of  typewritten  manuscript  containing  the 
lines,  cues,  and  business  of  one  character. 

Stealing  a  scene— Attracting  the  attention  away  from  the  person 
to  whom  the  center  of  interest  legitimately  belongs. 

Straight  part— Ordinary  persons  or  normal  parts;  leads  are 
usually  straight. 

T op— Lift  the  pitch  of  the  voice  or  the  tempo  of  the  action. 

The  Director. — The  director  is  in  absolute  control  of  the 
production;  his  slightest  suggestion  is  to  be  obeyed;  for  he 
alone  knows  the  purpose  back  of  every  bit  of  business;  he  has 
planned  the  stage  settings  and  action  and  tempo  to  create  an 
artistic  whole,  of  which  the  actors  are  only  parts.  Whatever 
his  method  of  conducting  the  rehearsals,  the  actors  should 
memorize  every  position  and  movement  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  next  rehearsal  see  that  they  are  in  that  posi- 
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tion  and  making  that  move  at  the  right  moment.  If  such 
business  is  changed  dozens  of  times  by  the  director  there 
should  be  no  comment  or  questioning  from  the  company; 
he  is  privileged  to  change  his  mind  about  such  matters,  but 
actors,  never! 

Keeping  the  Stage  Balanced. — The  director  has  arranged 
the  set  to  secure  the  proper  balance,  which  the  actors  must 
maintain.  They  should  avoid  covering  each  other,  huddling 
behind  furniture,  and  standing  in  rigid  lines.  When  you  are 
entering,  remember  you  are  a  part  of  the  stage  picture  from 
the  moment  you  enter  until  you  leave,  no  matter  how  insig¬ 
nificant  your  part  may  be.  Even  before  you  enter,  be  careful 
that  the  coming  event  does  not  cast  a  shadow  before!  Stand 
quietly  in  the  wings  in  ample  time  before  your  cue,  but  keep 
yourself  and  your  shadow  out  of  sight  of  the  audience.  From 
the  moment  you  enter,  emphasize  the  center  of  interest  of 
each  situation  by  giving  it  your  alert  attention. 

By  the  center  of  interest,  we  mean  the  phase  of  each  situa¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  audience  should  be 
focused;  and  the  actors  must  cooperate  with  the  director  in 
emphasizing  it.  Usually  a  triangle  formation  is  held  with  the 
center  of  interest  at  the  apex;  when  the  stage  picture  is 
changed,  the  new  center  is  emphasized  by  a  shift  of  characters. 

Keeping  the  Action  in  View  of  the  Audience. — In  all  ac¬ 
tion  and  movement,  keep  the  audience  in  mind  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  do  so.  Enter  on  the  upstage  foot,  so  that  your 
body  is  turned  downstage;  if  several  characters  enter  together, 
one  of  them  speaking,  that  person  should  come  last  so  that 
he  need  not  turn  his  head  to  address  the  others,  who  can 
more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  him  than  he  to  them.  Ges¬ 
tures  are  usually  made  with  the  upstage  arm  and  hand  in 
order  to  avoid  cutting  the  body  by  an  awkward  line.  Be 
careful  not  to  cover  your  face  when  speaking.  Turn  toward 
the  audience  and,  when  speaking,  direct  your  voice  toward 
the  front  by  being  upstage  from  the  person  to  whom  you 
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speak.  When  two  characters  are  talking  together,  they  should 
generally  be  on  a  straight  line  so  that  neither  is  forced  to 
talk  upstage. 

If  you  face  another  character,  look  directly  at  him,  not 
over  his  head,  or  at  his  breastbone,  or  at  the  footlights.  A 
turn  of  the  eye  can  spoil  an  effective  line  or  pause.  Keep  a 
good  distance  from  other  persons  to  enable  everyone  to  ges¬ 
ture  freely.  Remember  that  acting  must  be  exaggerated  to 
be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium;  you  must  therefore 
project  your  character  and  paint  in  frescoes,  not  miniatures, 
with  action,  facial  expression,  and  voice.  This  does  not  mean 
to  act  violently,  losing  all  sense  of  a  simple,  natural  reaction 
to  the  situation,  but  it  does  mean  to  be  clean-cut  in  gesture, 
uncrowded  in  stage  grouping,  and  vigorously  alive  in  vocal 
and  bodily  expression. 

No  Movement  without  Meaning. — No  movement  or  ges¬ 
ture  should  be  made  without  a  reason  inherent  in  the  script 
or  action  of  the  play — in  other  words,  every  little  movement 
must  have  a  meaning  all  its  own,  or  there  must  be  no  move¬ 
ment!  To  keep  still  without  being  rigid  or  disinterested,  and 
to  be  intelligently  alert  and  in  character  without  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  center  of  interest  is 
one  of  the  difficult  things  you  must  learn  to  do.  A  good  rule 
is  not  to  move  on  your  own  or  anybody  else’s  speeches,  for 
movement  blurs  meaning;  cross  between  speeches  on  some 
definite  piece  of  business;  arrange  to  countercross  when  you 
must  give  way  for  someone — then  stand  still!  Above  all,  avoid 
aimless  little  movements  of  the  hands  and  fidgeting  of  the 
body.  When  you  must  move,  go  straight  to  the  door,  chair, 
or  person,  without  ambling  about  uncertainly  in  circuitous 
lines.  The  following  excerpt  from  an  article  in  The  New 
Yorker,  written  by  a  professional  actor,  Alexander  Clark,  Jr., 
suggests  the  great  importance  of  this  stage  rule: 

When  you  watch  the  actors  in  a  popular  theatrical  success,  does 
it  ever  occur  to  you  what  may  be  going  on  beneath  the  lines  they 
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speak  and  the  business  they  do?  Even  if  you  know  that  two  of  the 
characters  are  indulging  in  open  warfare,  right  on  the  stage,  do 
you  suppose  that  you  can  detect  it?  The  chances  are  a  hundred  to 
one  against  it. 

There  is  a  scene,  let  us  say,  between  a  comedian  and  a  character 
woman  which  is  written  so  that  he  gets  all  the  laughs,  while  she 
is  practically  a  feeder.  She  doesn’t  like  this  much,  but  hasn’t 
complained  until  she  notices  that  he  is  gradually  upstaging  her 
as  well.  This  ancient  practice  consists  in  moving  back  (upstage)  a 
step  or  two,  causing  the  other  person  to  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  audience,  while  you  face  it  with  a  good  honest  full-front.  The 
natural  remedy,  of  course,  is  for  the  actor  who  has  been  upstaged 
to  back  up  and  get  on  line  again;  or  he  can  go  beyond  that  and 
step  still  further  upstage,  which  this  particular  lady  does.  The 
comic  then  takes  a  step  above  that.  This  might  go  on  till  both 
actors  end  the  scene  flattened  against  the  backdrop,  but  there  is 
always  some  furniture  in  the  way  and  the  comedian  maneuvers  so 
that  the  character  actress  is  stopped  by  a  sofa,  which  leaves  him 
free  to  speak  from  any  point  he  chooses. 

Is  she  daunted?  She  is  not.  The  next  night  he  will  find  that  his 
pet  laugh  is  suddenly  laying  an  egg,  or  dying  on  him.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  seek  far  for  the  cause,  because  he  notices  that  as  he  speaks 
the  line,  his  little  friend  pulls  a  white  handkerchief  out  of  her  bag 
with  a  flourish,  and  snaps  the  catch. 

This  is  too  much,  and  he  speaks  to  the  stage-manager,  who 
asks  her  not  to  do  it.  Rather  than  have  an  open  break,  she  com¬ 
plies;  and  for  a  while  all  is  serene.  Pretty  soon,  however,  the 
comic  notices  that  none  of  his  laughs  are  going  as  well  as  they 
should.  He  checks  up  on  her,  but  she  doesn’t  seem  to  be  doing 
anything  unusual;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  humoring  his  laughs 
exceptionally  well.  In  fact,  he  has  never  seen  such  cooperation— 
and  in  a  flash  he  is  at  the  root  of  it.  She  is  reacting  so  well  that 
she  is  acting,  and  the  audience  is  paying  as  much  attention  to  her 
as  to  him. 

This  is  a  very  hard  trick  to  combat,  for  the  line  between  help¬ 
ing  another’s  point  and  marring  it  is  drawn  so  fine  that  if  he 
speaks  to  her  about  it  she  can  say  that  she  was  only  trying  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  if  that’s  the  way  he  takes  her  help,  she 
won’t  feed  him  at  all.  Since  his  laughs  are  precious  to  him  he 
feels  he  can’t  have  them  damaged  further,  and  rather  than  launch 
a  counterattack  he  stops  upstaging  her,  and  she,  if  she  has  any 
decency  at  all,  will  get  back  to  normal  also. 
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All  this,  you  will  note,  is  carried  on  strictly  under  cover,  at  no 
time  letting  those  out  in  front  in  on  the  game.  There  are  many 
other  well-known  tricks  just  as  effective.  Besides  flourishing  a 
handkerchief  on  a  laugh,  or  on  any  important  word  or  point  for 
that  matter,  there  are  many  petty  distractions,  such  as,  fanning 
oneself  with  a  fan,  hat,  magazine,  etc.;  coughing  (nothing  is  more 
destructive  than  a  good,  well-placed  cough),  picking  something 
up,  toying  with  the  ear,  gently  swaying  the  crossed  leg— in  fact, 
making  any  distinctive  movement. 

Picking  Up  Cues. — The  actor  must  pick  up  his  cues 
promptly.  Most  amateurs  wait  until  their  cue  has  been  given 
to  get  their  facial  expression  and  bodily  reaction,  instead  of 
letting  their  faces  react  during  the  other  person’s  lines  so 
they  can  speak  on  the  cue.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  ama¬ 
teur  performances  drag  in  spite  of  painstaking  rehearsing, 
for  this  loss  of  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  every  speech 
drops  the  action.  For  this  reason,  memorizing  cues  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  speaking  lines.  The  amateur  who  refuses  to  mem¬ 
orize  his  own  lines,  because  he  knows  he  can  fake  them  suc¬ 
cessfully,  continually  throws  everyone  else  off  by  giving 
inaccurate  cues,  while  he  gives  the  impression  of  perfect 
sangfroid  himself.  Such  an  individual  should  be  put  out  of  a 
cast,  no  matter  how  clever  or  important  he  may  be,  for  he 
is  more  dangerous  than  a  poor  actor  who  knows  his  lines 
and  gives  his  cues  accurately.  Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty 
attendant  upon  the  rapid  picking  up  of  cues  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  especially  in  comedies:  actors  must  wait  for 
their  laughs  and  applause,  holding  the  action  without  drop¬ 
ping  the  tempo.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  successful  pres¬ 
entation  of  rapid-fire  comedies  by  amateurs  is  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  serious  drama. 

Memorizing  Lines. — Most  amateurs  seem  to  think  that 
knowing  their  lines  is  knowing  the  part,  and  that  when  they 
are  letter-perfect  they  have  attained  the  heights.  In  reality, 
knowing  one’s  lines  is  a  mechanical  detail  to  be  taken  for 
granted  after  the  first  few  rehearsals.  No  one  can  interpret  a 
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part  until  he  knows  the  lines,  but  it  is  easier  to  memorize 
them  after  the  mechanical  business  has  been  worked  out  and 
all  cuts  in  dialogue  made.  The  best  method  is  to  memorize 
whole  situations  at  once  by  going  over  the  entire  unit  aloud, 
cues  and  all,  many  times,  instead  of  taking  sentence  by 
sentence  and  cue  by  cue;  in  this  way  one  learns  the  continuity 
of  the  action,  and  if  a  sentence  or  cue  is  lost,  he  can  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  situation  and  work  back  to  the  exact  lines  with¬ 
out  "blowing  up.”  After  the  entire  scene  is  practically  set, 
then  the  actor  may  polish  it  off,  taking  long  passages  first 
and  working  down  to  paragraphs,  sentences,  phrases,  and 
words.  Incidentally,  it  is  usually  wiser  to  memorize  while 
moving  about,  rather  than  to  select  the  most  comfortable 
chair  in  the  coziest  spot  and  settle  into  it  in  the  laziest  man¬ 
ner  possible;  when  the  body  is  active  the  brain  will  be  so 
also.  Fixing  the  entire  scene  in  the  mind  by  several  repe¬ 
titions  immediately  before  going  to  sleep  is  also  helpful. 

Emotion  or  Technique? — Anyone  with  intelligence  and 
self-control  can  master  these  mechanical  matters,  but  acting 
itself  is  a  more  subtle  problem.  There  have  always  been  two 
schools  of  acting,  with  ardent  supporters  upholding  each  and 
pointing  out  exponents  from  among  the  world’s  artists  to 
support  their  claims.  In  the  one,  the  actor  lives  his  part  so 
that  he  actually  weeps,  laughs,  suffers,  and  triumphs  before 
the  audience;  he  is  the  part  he  is  playing  and  he  experiences 
all  that  his  character  does.  In  the  other,  absolute  control 
based  upon  perfect  technique  is  the  aim.  No  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  conscious  artistry 
which  alone  is  responsible  for  the  effects  obtained.  The  actor 
does  not  live  his  part,  but  he  acts  it  so  perfectly  that  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  living  is  maintained.  In  the  first  case,  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  emotional  response;  in  the  other,  upon  con¬ 
scious  technique.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  points 
of  view,  but  today  the  standard  is  largely  that  of  a  middle 
course.  Directors  constantly  say,  "Don’t  act,  be  natural,”  but 
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they  mean  to  so  identify  yourself  with  your  part  that  you  can 
interpret  it  naturally,  simply,  and  spontaneously,  utilizing 
technique  as  an  end  toward  a  clear-cut,  convincing  and  con¬ 
sistent  characterization.  Lose  your  individuality  in  the  char¬ 
acter  you  assume,  but  never  forget  that  you  are  presenting  it 
to  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

Hamlet’s  Advice. — One  of  the  best  statements  of  acting 
technique  ever  made  is  the  advice  of  Hamlet  to  the  Players, 
Act  III,  Scene  2,  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  The  standards 
Shakespeare  formulated  here  are  those  of  yesterday,  today, 
and  forever.  It  is  as  if  the  greatest  actor-dramatist  of  the  world 
were  speaking  directly  to  the  actors  of  all  time.  The  passage 
should  be  analyzed,  memorized,  and  put  into  practice  by 
every  person  in  the  profession;  and  certainly  the  members  of 
a  dramatics  class  should  apply  its  message  to  every  piece  of 
interpretative  work  they  undertake  for  either  practice  or 
performance.  This  speech  will  be  found  on  page  146. 

The  fundamental  principles  he  sets  forth  are:  Speak  the 
lines  prepared  by  the  author  (“speak  the  speech  ...  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you”)  ;  use  distinct  speech  (speak  “trip¬ 
pingly  on  the  tongue”)  ;  do  not  use  elaborate  gesture  (do  not 
“saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand”) ;  keep  a  reserve 
force  (“use  all  gently”)  in  order  to  arise  to  an  emotional 
climax  smoothly  and  effectively  (“in  the  .  .  .  whirlwind  of 
passion  you  must  acquire  ...  a  temperance  that  may  give 
it  smoothness”)  ;  do  not  resort  to  far-fetched  action  and  noise 
(“tear  a  passion  to  tatters”)  to  appeal  to  the  unintelligent 
people  in  the  audience;  do  not  be  too  lifeless  (“be  not  too 
tame  neither”) ,  but  use  your  own  judgment  and  “let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  action”;  “the  purpose  of  playing”  is  “to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature”;  do  not  either  overact  or  under¬ 
act  to  get  a  laugh  from  the  audience,  for  anything  that  is  not 
true  to  life  will  spoil  the  play  for  the  intelligent  few  whose 
criticism  outweighs  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  (“this 
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over  done  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful 
laugh  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of 
the  which  one  must  in  your  allowance  o’erweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  the  others”)  ;  only  the  poorest  actors  strut  and  bel¬ 
low  in  their  bad  imitation  of  humanity;  never  put  in  ex¬ 
temporaneous  lines,  especially  in  humorous  roles,  even  when 
they  are  clever  enough  to  make  some  of  the  audience  laugh, 
for  they  draw  the  attention  away  from  the  center  of  interest 
and  insure  the  loss  of  important  lines  (“let  those  that  play 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them:  for 
there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the 
meantime  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered:  that’s  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.”) 

Modern  directors  usually  say  about  the  same  sort  of  thing 
to  beginners  in  the  first  few  rehearsals:  Get  your  lines;  speak 
clearly;  keep  your  hands  still;  don’t  overact;  be  natural  and 
easy;  don’t  play  to  the  gallery;  hold  back;  be  yourself;  don’t 
gag;  pep  up!  use  your  head;  don’t  put  on  airs;  act  like  a 
human  being;  don’t  steal  the  scene  from  the  main  business. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Does  acting  have  a  very  special  thrill  for  you?  Can  you  ana¬ 
lyze  its  appeal  in  your  own  case? 

2.  Explain  why  acting  is  intensely  individual  and  at  the  same 
time  intensely  social. 

3.  Do  you  prefer  playing  straight  or  character  parts?  Which  do 
you  consider  the  more  difficult?  Why? 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a  character  lead  and  the  actor  inter¬ 
preting  it. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  might  learn  as  an  extra  in 
a  professional  company?  Can  you  imagine  some  rules  of  back- 
stage  etiquette  for  extras?  Next  time  a  Shakespearean  company 
comes  to  your  town,  apply  for  an  extra  part  and  keep  your  ears 
and  eyes  open,  but  follow  directions  explicitly. 
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6.  Why  must  the  director  be  the  czar  o£  a  production? 

7.  Why  are  learning  your  cues  and  picking  them  up  promptly 
quite  as  important  as  learning  your  lines?  Can  you  give  examples 
from  your  own  experience  of  scenes  being  ruined  by  someone 
refusing  to  learn  his  cues? 

8.  Point  out  all  the  difficulties  you  can  pertaining  to  playing 
comedy. 

9.  How  have  you  found  you  memorize  most  easily? 

10.  Arrange  a  class  debate  on  the  two  schools  of  acting.  How 
would  you  word  the  question?  What  passages  in  Poor  Maddalena 
deal  with  this  subject? 

1 1.  Can  you  give  examples  of  actors  and  actresses  whose  acting 
fits  the  ideals  of  the  last  paragraph  in  this  section? 

Class  Work  in  Acting. — There  are  two  distinct  phases  of 
dramatic  activity  in  a  school — that  of  the  dramatics  class¬ 
room  and  that  of  the  public  production.  Until  the  last  few 
years,  the  latter  was  the  only  form,  and  was  usually  employed 
as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for  school  activities.  Naturally  it 
was  forced  to  be  popular  rather  than  artistic,  for  whatever 
would  bring  in  the  pennies  from  the  local  clientele  would  be 
selected.  Clever  students  were  exploited,  and  if  they  were 
able  to  “steal  the  show”  they  were  acclaimed  geniuses,  when 
in  reality  they  had  probably  violated  all  the  principles  of 
stage  technique.  Clever  faking  in  lines  was  applauded  and 
mistakes  in  detail  overlooked;  in  fact,  school  performances 
were  notoriously  poor,  being  given  solely  for  the  glorification 
of  the  institution  and  the  students  in  the  cast.  The  play  was 
not  the  thing  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Recently  a  new  viewpoint  has  been  introduced,  based 
upon  an  appreciation  of  the  drama  and  the  development 
of  the  student.  Kenneth  Macgowan  voices  this  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  when  he  says,  “The  extra-curricular  performances  got 
up  by  groups  of  students  are  usually  of  very  questionable 
value  to  every  one  concerned  unless  there  is  a  vigorous  dra¬ 
matic  course  in  the  school.  Without  the  background  of  steady, 
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disciplined  creative  work  in  classes,  the  business  of  putting 
on  plays  once  or  twice  a  year  becomes  a  feverish  dissipation.” 

It  is  about  this  steady,  disciplined  creative  work  that  the 
new  stage  of  the  school  centers.  Acting,  of  course,  appeals  to 
the  average  high  school  boy  and  girl  more  than  any  other 
phase  of  dramatic  study,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
means  afforded  for  improvement  of  personality  and  real  ap¬ 
preciation.  After  the  technical  principles  of  acting  have  been 
discussed  and  exercises  in  various  types  of  characterization 
and  dramatization  worked  out,  based  upon  the  technique  of 
pantomime  and  voice  production,  actual  acting  experience 
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is  usually  given  by  means  of  class  productions  of  one-act 
plays. 

Since  the  war,  many  clever  playwrights  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  this  form  of  dramatic  acting,  which  is  particularly 
suited  to  class  work.  The  average  one-act  play  takes  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes  to  present,  and  offers  brilliant  op¬ 
portunities  for  characterization.  Its  situations  afford  more 
cumulative  action  than  do  incidents  from  longer  plays,  and 
the  single  settings  can  usually  be  worked  out  with  limited 
equipment.  The  principles  of  directing  and  stage  production 
can  be  appreciated  to  a  limited  degree,  and  every  member  of 
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the  class  can  enjoy  the  experience  of  creating  at  least  one  in¬ 
teresting  character  before  an  audience. 


ASSIGNMENT 

Divide  the  class  into  groups,  each  to  be  responsible  for  present¬ 
ing  a  one-act  play.  For  the  sake  of  personal  development,  it  is 
better  for  the  instructor  to  select  the  plays  and  cast  the  parts,  so 
that  students  may  be  assigned  to  types  of  parts  suited  to  them  and 
to  their  own  needs  in  development. 

After  the  plays  have  been  assigned  and  cast,  and  the  production 
date  set,  each  group  should  elect  a  student  director  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  calling  rehearsals,  getting  the  props  together,  and  gener¬ 
ally  managing  the  production.  Usually  the  parts  and  cues  have 
to  be  copied,  and  students  must  learn  to  be  considerate  about 
monopolizing  books.  Make  intelligent  use  of  every  moment  of 
the  class  time  under  the  general  direction  of  the  instructor;  plan 
rehearsal  time  so  that  each  group  has  the  privilege  of  using  the 
stage  or  platform  in  turn;  take  up  the  action  each  day  where  it 
was  left  the  day  before;  separate  scenes  between  two  or  three 
characters  can  be  rehearsing  at  the  same  time,  so  that  no  one  is 
sitting  around  with  nothing  to  do.  One  or  two  intensive  re¬ 
hearsals  at  the  homes  of  members  of  the  cast  are  essential  for 
setting  lines  and  action;  these  foster  the  delightful  intimacy 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  a  dramatics  class. 
All  rehearsals  should  be  handled  in  a  professional  manner— that 
is,  foolishness  and  stupid  waste  of  time  should  be  eliminated,  and 
a  painstaking  effort  made  to  work  out  the  business  and  interpre¬ 
tations  along  sound  technical  lines.  The  production  should  be  as 
finished  as  possible,  with  lines  and  cues  memorized,  simple  and 
appropriate  costumes  and  makeup  worked  out,  and  the  settings 
and  props  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  mood  to  create  the  proper 
atmosphere.  Originality  and  ingenuity  in  the  background  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  all  class  work. 

Invite  guests  to  see  the  plays,  but  make  it  clear  to  them  that 
the  productions  are  regular  class  work  and  educational  in  pur¬ 
pose.  At  the  close  of  the  performance,  ask  the  audience  to  discuss 
the  play  and  its  interpretation  in  detail,  offering  constructive 
criticism  and  pointing  out  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
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production.  Repeating  a  performance  is  always  valuable  if  a 
play  is  sufficiently  well  done  to  warrant  an  assembly-period  pro¬ 
duction  or  a  presentation  as  a  means  of  social  service  work. 

Values  of  Class  Work  in  Dramatics. — In  the  stage  of  the 
school,  the  student  is  afforded  opportunity  for  character  de¬ 
velopment,  which  unfortunately  does  not  always  accompany 
activity  in  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  because  the  emphasis  is 
upon  personal  development,  not  personal  exploitation.  The 
groups  are  cooperative  teams  working  together  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  play.  In  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  a  class,  stu¬ 


dents  consciously  realize  that  good  sportsmanship  in  seeing 
others  in  parts  they  would  like  themselves,  dependability  in 
gathering  props,  punctuality  in  attending  rehearsals,  and 
originality  and  ingenuity  in  working  out  productions  are 
assets  in  both  their  personal  development  and  their  popu¬ 
larity  with  other  students.  Again  and  again,  very  average 
students  discover  unusual  ability  as  actors,  directors,  scenic 
artists,  and  stage  mechanics,  and  thus  their  lives  become 
fuller  and  richer  in  experience  and  artistic  achievement. 
Often,  also,  the  practical  experience  in  class  inspires  the  more 
talented  members  to  stage  plays  in  their  church  and  club 
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groups,  and  perhaps  make  delightful  contacts  with  Little 
Theatres  and  community  organizations.  Thus  the  class  work 
leads  to  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  outside  of  school. 

A  word  of  warning  might  not  be  amiss  here.  Too  often 
those  brilliant  students  who  are  at  first  the  most  satisfactory 
members  of  a  dramatics  class  are  later  completely  spoiled  by 
their  success  in  school  and  community  productions;  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  finished  artists  when  they  are  only  begin¬ 
ners;  they  assume  the  airs,  privileges,  and  temperaments  of 
stars,  and  develop  a  selfish  egotism  which  leads  to  ultimate 
tragedy.  Unwarranted  conceit  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  an  artist.  Kipling  might  well  have  been  speaking  of 
the  theatrical  world  when  he  mentioned  meeting  with  Tri¬ 
umph  and  Disaster  and  treating  those  two  impostors  just 
the  same,  for  in  no  field  of  endeavor  are  they  more  insidious 
than  behind  the  footlights. 

As  in  all  worth-while  endeavor,  the  “fool  doth  think  he 
is  wise  but  the  wise  man  knoweth  himself  to  be  a  fool.’’  No 
art  demands  more  constant  study,  greater  spiritual  consecra¬ 
tion,  more  continuous  personal  effort  than  does  acting.  In 
no  profession  is  heartbreak  so  poignant  or  success  so  sweet. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  class  work  in  dramatics  as  it  is  of  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  stage.  The  advantage  of  the  dramatics  class  is 
that  wholesome  comradeship  and  cooperation  tend  to  lessen 
rather  than  increase  the  evils  attendant  upon  “the  exhibition 
complex.” 


DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  think  the  school  productions  should  be  put  on  by 
the  dramatics  classes?  Explain  your  answer. 

2.  Samuel  French,  Publishers,  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet,  “Drama  in  the  High  School,”  if  you  write  for  it.  Some¬ 
one  in  the  class  should  report  on  this  booklet  and  the  class  should 
discuss  it. 

3.  What  do  you  think  will  be  some  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
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culties  in  staging  one-act  plays  for  class  work?  How  may  they  be 
oveicome? 

4.  From  your  own  experience  in  taking  part  in  plays,  do  you 
think  the  development  of  personality  in  acting  as  discussed  in  this 
chapter  is  exaggerated?  Give  examples  to  prove  your  arguments. 

5.  Discuss  Poor  Maddalena  from  the  standpoint  of  how  to 
interpret  it  sympathetically,  considering  such  matters  as  the  types 
suitable  for  the  three  characters,  the  characters  themselves  and 
their  dominant  traits,  the  passages  which  would  be  most  effective 
when  acted  out,  and  the  total  effect  desired  in  its  interpretation. 

Broadcasting  Plays.-- The  radio  has  done  more  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  use  of  the  voice  in  interpreting  ideas  than 
anything  else.  When  television  has  become  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  broadcasting  will  be  of  even  greater  interest  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  student. 

The  broadcasting  of  plays  presents  many  difficulties  for 
the  uninitiated,  although  it  is  rapidly  approaching  the  acting 
of  the  legitimate  stage,  since  audiences  are  being  admitted 
more  and  more  to  the  studios.  Without  the  background  of 
a  stage  atmosphere,  the  beginner  faces  with  great  trepidation 
the  microphone  and  the  forbidding  glass  windows  through 
which  unsympathetic  and  disinterested  faces  peer.  When  he 
realizes  that  his  voice  alone  must  present  his  character  to  the 
vast  audience  on  the  air  without  the  assistance  given  by  his 
body,  costuming,  and  make-up,  he  becomes  increasingly 
nervous;  and  since  the  vocal  apparatus  responds  instantly  to 
the  slightest  emotional  strain,  his  voice  loses  its  color  and 
beauty.  He  makes  blunders  in  reading  his  lines,  and  realizes 
that  he  cannot  possibly  correct  them  because  they  are  circling 
out  through  time  and  space.  However,  when  he  has  once 
overcome  the  first  strangeness,  broadcasting  soon  becomes  a 
pleasure  and  the  artist  finds  himself  appreciating  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  human  voice  as  he  has  never  done  before. 

When  broadcasting,  use  your  natural  voice  and  avoid  all 
affectations  of  tone  and  diction,  for  artificiality  can  be  in- 
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stantly  detected.  Strong  contrasts,  especially  in  force,  are  bad 
because  they  startle  the  listener.  Perfect  clarity  of  enuncia¬ 
tion,  delicate  shading  in  inflection,  and  absolute  simplicity 
in  reading  are  the  chief  aims  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Intense 
emotion  leads  to  indistinctness;  and  insincerity,  to  flatness 
of  tone. 

Perfect  understanding  of  the  lines  is  even  more  important 
in  broadcasting  than  upon  the  stage.  Since  manuscripts  are 
usually  used  even  in  memorized  pieces  of  work,  it  is  advisable 
to  mark  the  cues  and  preceding  action  clearly.  Many  veterans 
of  the  radio  actually  draw  lines  between  groups,  for  under 
the  strain  of  performance  breathing  is  sometimes  difficult, 
and  if  the  pauses  and  phrases  that  insure  clarity  of  idea  are 
marked,  the  reader  can  more  easily  adjust  his  breathing  with¬ 
out  confusing  his  speech.  The  slightest  gasping  for  breath, 
clearing  of  the  throat  or  tensing  of  the  speech  organs  is 
noticeable,  so  perfect  relaxation  and  a  sense  of  repose  are 
essential. 

In  broadcasting  a  play,  the  cooperation  of  the  cast  and 
the  skill  of  the  director  in  building  up  scenes  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  Voices  of  boys  and  women  are  usually 
very  similar  over  the  radio,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  confus¬ 
ing  in  the  give  and  take  of  a  dialogue.  Light  and  shade  in 
mood,  tempo  in  movement,  and  climax  in  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  must  be  built  up  with  great  care,  the  director  hearing 
but  not  seeing  the  readers.  Mechanical  effects  are  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  correlate  with  the  reading  of  lines,  for  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  different  rooms  or  even  out  of  doors.  Artists 
must  possess  great  self-control  because  of  the  complications 
which  arise  during  performances.  Laughing  and  screaming 
should  not  be  made  directly  into  the  “mike,”  but  with  the 
head  turned  away.  Be  careful  to  avoid  adding  vowel  sounds, 
especially  “ah,”  to  words;  watch  the  “s”  and  “z”  sounds,  for 
lisping  is  far  more  evident  than  in  ordinary  speech;  use  the 
greatest  care  in  pronunciation  and  diction.  No  audience  is  as 
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critical  as  radio  fans,  and  certainly  the  broadcaster  owes  it 
to  himself  and  them  to  be  correct  in  his  speech. 

Standard  English  speech  should  be  used  over  the  radio,  but 
rigid  requirements  have  not  yet  been  established  in  this 
country  as  they  have  been  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  Certainly  sectional  provincialisms  and  vulgarisms  have 
no  place  in  broadcasting. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  If  possible,  have  the  entire  class  listen  to  a  play  presented 
over  the  radio,  and  discuss  it  from  the  following  angles: 

The  appeal  of  the  play  itself  and  its  suitability  for  broad¬ 
casting. 

The  contrast  of  the  characters.  Do  you  think  any  actors 
doubled  in  parts? 

The  beauty  or  appeal  of  the  various  voices. 

The  interpretation  of  the  parts.  Did  you  feel  that  you 
were  listening  to  real  people  in  the  situations  depicted  in 
the  play?  Did  you  feel  that  the  people  were  actors  or  readers 
showing  off  their  good  voices  instead  of  interpreting  parts? 

The  emotional  response  to  the  play  or  characters.  Did  you 
spontaneously  laugh  or  cry?  Did  you  find  yourself  thinking 
about  the  play  after  hearing  it? 

The  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  Did  you  visualize  the 
setting,  costumes,  and  characters  during  the  play? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  universal  substitution  of  television  for 
radio  would  be  an  improvement? 

3.  Name  and  discuss  the  voices  and  radio  personalities  of  the 
best-known  radio  artists. 

4.  Has  listening  to  radio  plays  aroused  your  interest  in  dic¬ 
tion?  How?  Can  you  catch  dialects  and  note  the  distinctions 
between  them? 

5.  How  do  you  think  radio  drama  will  affect  English  speech? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  stage  and  write  in  all  the  stage  directions 
you  can  think  of,  keeping  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor  facing 
the  audience. 
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2.  Define  the  following  term:  set,  crosses,  business,  props,  lines, 
cues,  places,  dressing  the  stage,  leads,  straight  part,  character  part, 
center  of  interest,  “mike.” 

3.  Write  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  “How  I  Should  Prepare  a 
Part  in  a  Play.” 

4.  Bring  to  class  and  read  aloud  passages  from  plays,  stories, 
or  novels  in  which  contrasted  types  talk  to  each  other.  Be  careful 
to  bring  out  the  individuality  of  each  person. 

5.  Assign  passages  from  Poor  Maddalena  to  be  acted  out  by 
different  members  of  the  class.  Shift  the  parts  about,  allowing 
different  people  to  present  the  same  scene,  and  then  compare  the 
interpretations  of  the  different  persons.  Discuss  the  ideal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  each  character,  describing  the  best  type  of  individual 
for  each  part.  Then  discuss  how  each  character  might  be  played 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  someone  not  fitting  the  part 
physically. 

6.  After  careful  rehearsal,  read  a  play  behind  a  screen  or  cur¬ 
tain,  giving  sound  effects  and  creating  the  atmosphere  exactlv  as 
if  it  were  a  radio  production. 

7.  As  a  member  of  a  group,  present  a  one-act  play  before  the 
class,  putting  into  practice  all  suggestions  given  here.  A  list  of 
suitable  plays  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  and 
in  Appendix  B. 

8.  After  all  of  the  class  plays  have  been  presented,  select  the 
play  you  liked  best;  the  one  you  think  was  the  best  interpreted. 
Discuss  all  of  the  plays  from  the  standpoint  of  their  type,  suita¬ 
bility  for  class  work,  and  general  value.  Discuss  the  authors  and 
their  style  as  illustrated  by  the  plays. 

9.  Write  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  “What  the  Presentation  of 
the  Plays  in  Class  Has  Meant  to  Me  as  an  Individual.” 

10.  Review  the  sections  in  Chapter  V  dealing  with  the  criticism 
of  the  play  and  its  interpretation.  Write  brief  criticisms  of  all  the 
plays  you  see  presented  in  the  class,  and  put  them  in  your 
notebook. 

11.  Follow  the  order  of  this  daily  practice  schedule,  referring 
to  the  exercises  in  Part  Three  for  material. 
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Daily  Practice  Schedule 

Deep  Breathing— at  least  20  full  breaths 
Setting-up  Exercises 
Stretching 
Bending 
Twisting 

Pantomime  Exercises 

Shaking  hands  vigorously 
Opening  and  closing  fists 
Moving  fingers  as  in  five-finger  piano  exercises 
Turning  hands  from  wrists  in  circles 
Moving  lower  arms  from  elbows  in  circles 
Moving  entire  arms  from  shoulders  in  circles 
Moving  arms  out,  up,  down,  with  wrists  leading 
Vocal  Exercises 

Relaxation  of  body 
Posture  exercise 
Jaw  exercises 
Babbling 
Lip  exercises 
Humming  exercises 
Breathing  and  counting 
Tongue  twisters 
Chanting  short  passages 
Reading  short  passages 
Interpretative  Passages 

Reading  new  passages  from  Shakespeare  at  sight 
Practicing  memorized  passages  from  Shakespeare 
Practicing  speeches  and  scenes  from  plays  read  for  class 

Plays  for  Classroom  Production 

The  following  plays  are  suggested  because  of  their  literary  and 
artistic  value,  their  variety  of  good  parts,  and  their  adaptability 
to  classroom  equipment.  They  may  not  be  used  outside  of  the 
classroom  without  permission  from  the  publishers,  who  are  listed 
in  the  bibliographies  in  the  Appendix. 

“The  Glittering  Gate,”  by  Lord  Dunsany,  in  his  Five  Plays 
“Joint  Owners  in  Spain,”  by  Brown,  in  One-Act  Plays 
“Juliet  and  Romeo,”  by  Gribble,  in  Shay’s  Fifty  More  Contem- 
pory  One-Act  Plays 
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“Lima  Beans,”  by  Kreymborg,  in  Mayorga’s  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
“The  Lost  Silk  Hat,”  by  Dunsany,  in  his  Five  Plays 
“The  Maid  of  France,”  by  Brighouse,  in  Cohen’s  One-Act  Plays 
by  Modern  Authors 

“The  Maker  of  Dreams,”  by  Down,  in  Cohen’s  One-Act  Plays 
by  Modern  Authors 

“Martha’s  Mourning,”  by  Hoffman,  in  Mayorga’s  Representa¬ 
tive  One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
“Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law,”  by  Aldis,  in  Mayorga’s  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
“Neighbors,”  by  Gale,  in  Dickinson’s  Wisconsin  Plays 
“Nevertheless,”  by  Walker,  in  his  Portmanteau  Plays 
“A  Night  at  an  Inn,”  by  Dunsany,  in  Cohen’s  One-Act  Plays  by 
Modern  Authors 

“Overtones,”  by  Gerstenberg,  in  her  Ten  One-Act  Plays 
“Pearls,”  by  Totheroh,  in  Cohen’s  More  One-Act  Plays  by 
Modern  Authors 

“Rosalind,”  by  Barrie,  in  his  Half-hours 

“The  Slave  with  Two  Faces,”  by  Davies,  in  Pence’s  Dramas  by 
Present-day  Writers 

“Spreading  the  News,”  by  Gregory,  in  Cohen’s  One-Act  Plays 
by  Alodern  Authors 

“Trifles,”  by  Glaspell,  in  Pence’s  Dramas  by  Present-Day 
Writers 

“The  Twelve  Pound  Look,”  by  Barrie,  in  his  Half-hours 
“Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,”  by  Pillot,  in  The  Harvard  Plays, 
Forty-Seven  Workshop,  Volume  I 
“The  Valiant,”  by  Hall  and  Middlemass,  in  Eaton’s  Twelve 
One-Act  Plays 

“Where  but  in  America,”  by  Wolff,  in  Mayorga’s  Representa¬ 
tive  One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
“Will  o’  the  Wisp,”  by  Halman,  in  Mayorga’s  Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
“The  Wonder  Hat,”  by  Hecht  and  Goodman,  in  Mayorga’s 
Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors 
“Wurzel-Flummery,”  by  Milne,  in  Cohen’s  One-Act  Plays  by 
Modern  Authors 
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PLATFORM  READINGS  OF  PLAYS 

Value  of  Play  Readings. — A  most  practical  test  of  your 
ability  to  appreciate  and  interpret  the  drama  is  to  present  a 
play  by  yourself  before  an  audience  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  enjoy  it  because  they  understand  it  and  the  author’s 
purpose.  In  many  dramatics  classes  such  exercises  form  the 
climax  of  the  term’s  work.  Certainly  they  form  a  delightful 
means  of  acquainting  each  other  with  your  favorite  dramas. 
No  type  of  literature  is  as  well  adapted  to  platform  work  as 
the  drama,  because  of  the  intrinsic  appeal  of  exciting  situa¬ 
tions  and  of  interesting  human  beings  presenting  universal 
ideas.  Interpreting  a  play  by  yourself  before  an  audience 
offers  a  challenge  to  you  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  drama 
for  yourself  and  others. 

The  Play  Review. — The  platform  reading  of  a  play  may 
take  either  of  two  forms:  the  play  may  be  read  or  recited  by 
the  interpreter  without  comments  of  any  kind,  or  it  may  be 
presented  in  selected  scenes  in  conjunction  with  a  well 
worked-out  discussion  of  the  author  and  the  value  of  the  play 
as  a  piece  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  latter,  which  is  really  a  play  review,  should  include 
four  divisions:  a  discussion  of  the  author — his  life,  purpose 
and  style;  a  condensation  of  the  plot  of  the  play  into  a  two- 
or  three-minute  synopsis;  the  interpretation  of  the  finest  pas¬ 
sages;  and  the  reviewer’s  personal  reaction  to  the  play,  char¬ 
acters,  and  theme. 

As  in  all  forms  of  public  speaking,  first  make  a  unified  and 
logical  outline,  planned  for  the  amount  of  time  allotted  you 
and  the  type  of  people  to  whom  you  are  to  give  the  review. 
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Otherwise,  you  may  devote  too  much  time  to  one  phase  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  three,  or  you  may  talk  over  the  heads 
of  your  audience.  In  organizing  your  material,  refer  to  the 
questions  in  Chapter  V  pertaining  to  the  criticism  of  the 
play  itself.  Also  look  up  comments  of  dramatic  critics  in  the 
Readers’  Guide,  and,  if  possible,  get  pictures  to  show  to  your 
audience  of  the  author,  the  actors  who  have  appeared  in  the 
play,  and  sets  which  have  been  designed  for  it.  If  it  is  a 
period  play,  pictures  of  the  costumes  and  furnishings  of  the 
time  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  historical  background 
might  add  interest,  but  this  is  possible  only  if  you  have  been 
allotted  an  unusually  long  time  for  your  review. 

Because  the  first  impression  is  so  important  in  arousing 
interest  in  the  play,  think  out  your  opening  sentence  care¬ 
fully,  write  it  down,  and  memorize  it  to  avoid  muddling  your 
introductory  remarks.  Then  discuss  more  or  less  briefly  the 
author’s  life  and  place  in  literature,  illustrating  his  style  by 
several  typical  passages  from  the  play. 

Many  people  waste  time  and  bore  their  audiences  by  a 
lengthy  and  pointless  telling  of  the  story.  Condensing  the 
plot  into  two  or  three  sentences  requires  intelligent  concen¬ 
tration  upon  the  big  issues  of  the  play  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  review. 

It  is  wise  to  clarify  the  theme  in  your  own  mind  by  writing 
it  out  in  one  sentence  upon  which  you  can  base  your  discus¬ 
sion,  showing  how  the  dramatist  developed  it,  and  arousing 
in  your  audience  a  desire  to  discuss  it  with  you  at  the  end 
of  your  review. 

Before  you  read  the  scenes  from  the  play,  describe  the 
main  characters,  if  possible  quoting  lines  from  the  play  in 
which  they  are  characterized,  either  by  their  own  speeches, 
or  by  those  of  other  characters.  In  choosing  passages  for  read¬ 
ing,  remember  that  the  scenes  you  select  must  be  interesting 
in  themselves,  they  should  be  good  examples  of  the  author’s 
style,  and  they  should  bring  out  the  personalities  of  the  char- 
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acters.  Of  course  they  should  lend  themselves  to  effective 
reading.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  read  one  act  in  its  entirety, 
but  usually  cuttings  from  a  number  of  scenes  are  more 
interesting. 

Your  personal  reaction  to  the  play  will  be  obvious  through¬ 
out  the  discussion  and  will  color  your  interpretation.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  must  appreciate  the  play  yourself,  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  enjoy  it,  if  you  are  to  share  it  adequately  with 
others. 

The  manner  in  which  you  close  your  review  is  important. 
The  fine  reading  of  a  brilliant  passage  with  emotional  con¬ 
tent  is  the  most  dramatic  method  of  ending.  If  you  can  leave 
your  auditors  genuinely  moved,  you  will  deserve  the  applause 
you  will  certainly  receive. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  plays  with  which  you  have  come  in 
contact  in  your  work  this  term  which  you  think  would  make  good 
material  for  platform  reviews.  What  are  the  qualities  you  con¬ 
sider  essential  in  a  play  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  reading  or  review? 

2.  If  you  were  asked  to  give  a  review  before  a  public  audience, 
how  would  you  arrange  your  stage?  What  would  you  wear?  How 
long  would  you  plan  to  speak?  What  type  of  play  would  you 
select?  Would  you  want  someone  to  introduce  you? 

3.  Plan  a  platform  review  as  at  least  a  part  of  the  final  exami¬ 
nation  for  the  dramatics  class.  Select  a  play  you  really  enjoy,  and 
one  which  is  suited  to  your  personality  and  ability. 

Dramatic  Readings  of  Plays. — If  your  review  takes  the^ 
form  of  a  presentation  of  the  play  without  comments,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  dramatic  reading,  which  is  the  most  formal  type  of 
platform  interpretation. 

The  arrangement  and  cutting  of  a  play  for  such  a  reading 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Reduce  all  descriptive  material 
to  a  minimum,  leaving  only  gripping  situations  working  up 
to  a  dramatic  climax.  The  play  selected  should  have  a  strong 
emotional  appeal,  preferably  with  an  intermingling  of  humor 
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and  pathos  against  an  interesting  background.  The  characters 
should  be  strongly  contrasted  in  type,  so  that  they  will  be 
easily  identified  without  naming  them  after  their  first  intro¬ 
duction.  When  several  persons  are  presented  at  the  same 
time,  place  each  one  clearly,  first  in  your  own  mind  and  then 
for  the  audience,  always  keeping  their  respective  positions 
as  they  are  supposed  to  speak,  by  turning  each  time  enough 
to  suggest  their  locations.  Be  careful  to  assume  the  general 
bodily  set  of  the  character  as  well  as  a  voice  suited  to  his 
personality. 

Necessary  stage  directions  and  descriptions  of  the  set  must 
be  given  clearly  and  positively;  although  subordinated  to 
the  dialogue,  they  should  never  be  presented  casually  as 
though  of  no  importance. 

Because  both  types  of  play  reviews  are  forms  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  they  involve  most  of  the  principles  of  speech  work, 
which  have  been  presented  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII.  First, 
of  course,  you  must  get  the  main  idea  of  the  entire  selection 
in  order  to  present  the  atmosphere  of  the  play  or  selection. 
Then  be  sure  you  understand  the  meaning  of  each  passage 
or  character  and  its  relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole.  Inter¬ 
preting  a  play  demands  visualizing  every  situation  and  char¬ 
acter,  seeing,  feeling,  and  imagining  with  the  playwright, 
then  recreating  what  you  see  and  feel  for  the  audience  in 
order  that  they,  too,  may  see,  feel,  and  imagine  with  the 
^Taywright.  This  means  that  you  must  actually  create  the 
actions  and  emotions  of  the  characters  at  the  moment  you 
are  presenting  them  to  the  audience,  if  you  wish  them  to 
see  and  feel  with  you.  This  of  course  demands  full  control 
of  the  technique  of  acting,  pantomime,  and  voice,  making 
it  a  means  toward  an  interpretation  which  will  be  a  living, 
breathing  creation.  Again  the  play  is  the  thing,  and  you  have 
the  privilege  of  being  the  channel  through  which  it  may  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  beauty,  bringing  joy  to  those  with  whom  you 
share  it. 
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This  is  increasingly  the  spirit  back  of  all  platform  work, 
for  the  old  elocutionary  days  are  gone  forever,  and  fewer 
and  fewer  people  are  “saying  pieces”  to  show  off.  However, 
there  are  two  pitfalls  into  which  many  amateur  readers  are 
likely  to  fall,  even  in  this  day  of  creative  expression.  The 
beginner  with  a  little  training  is  in  danger  of  being  overly 
sweet  and  sugary,  smiling  upon  his  audience  with  an  artful 
artistry,  apparently  saying,  “Here  I  am  all  ready  to  entertain 
you  delightfully.  I  know  exactly  how  to  do  it  and  am  very 
happy  to  give  you  this  great  pleasure.”  The  beginner  with 
still  less  training  is  apt  to  murmur  hesitantly  a  few  inaud¬ 
ible  introductory  remarks,  then  plunge  desperately  into  his 
selection  and  dash  off  when  the  last  sentence  is  barely  com¬ 
pleted.  Of  course,  you,  as  a  student  of  dramatic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  will  avoid  both  these  dangers! 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  plays  which  you  think  are  particularly 
adapted  to  dramatic  reading.  What  qualities  do  you  think  are 
essential  for  such  presentation? 

2.  State  the  central  idea  of  one  of  the  following  plays,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  you  are  going  to  present  it  as  a  dramatic  reading:  The 
Green  Pastures;  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street;  Saint  Joan; 
Once  in  a  Lifetime ;  Hamlet;  Antigone;  The  School  for  Scandal. 

3.  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  four  leading  characters  of 
the  play  you  choose,  visualizing  their  appearance,  clothing  and 
make-up,  as  well  as  analyzing  their  personalities. 

4.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  setting  of  the  play  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  clear  to  your  audience. 

5.  Prepare  the  dramatic  reading  of  a  play  which  you  feel  can 
best  be  presented  in  that  manner. 

(a)  Study  the  play  carefully,  asking  yourself  the  questions  sug¬ 
gested  in  Chapter  V  concerning  both  the  play  and  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Decide  the  following  points: 

(1)  What  is  the  central  idea? 

(2)  What  is  the  mood  of  the  play? 
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(3)  How  can  I  best  establish  this  idea  and  mood  for  my 
audience? 

(4)  What  are  the  absolutely  essential  characters  and  scenes 
without  which  it  can  not  be  understood? 

(b)  Cut  the  play  to  about  forty  minutes. 

(1)  Select  what  you  consider  the  essential  parts,  read  them 
aloud,  giving  full  value  to  your  pauses  and  interpretation, 
and  time  yourself. 

(2)  Plan  your  introductory  remarks,  and  time  them  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  limiting  them  to  the  important  points  of 
the  setting  and  stage  directions. 

(3)  Now  choose  minor  scenes  to  fill  up  your  allotted  time, 
selecting  them  on  the  basis  of  giving  variety  of  appeal,  de¬ 
tails  of  characterization,  and  examples  of  the  author’s  style. 

(4)  Go  through  all  the  material  in  the  tempo  in  which  you 
will  present  it  before  an  audience,  and  check  on  the  time  you 
have  taken,  remembering  that  it  is  always  better  to  stop  ten 
minutes  before  your  audience  wants  you  to  than  one  minute 
after  they  are  bored  or  tired. 

(c)  Study  your  arrangement  of  the  play,  analyzing  and  visual¬ 
izing  the  scenes  and  characters,  determining  the  general  mood  of 
the  play  as  a  whole  and  delicate  shades  of  feeling  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  passages,  then  looking  up  all  unfamiliar  words,  checking 
on  both  pronunciation  and  meaning,  and  gradually  working  out 
your  complete  interpretation. 

(d)  If  you  plan  to  memorize  it,  use  the  whole  method,  fixing 
the  entire  play  in  your  mind,  then  the  large  and  important  scenes 
or  situations,  and  working  down  to  individual  speeches  and 
sentences. 

(e)  If  you  are  to  read  from  the  book,  practice  with  the  book  in 
your  hand  or  on  a  stand,  training  your  eye  to  grasp  a  full  line  in 
order  that  you  may  look  directly  at  your  audience  or  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  character  to  whom  you  are  supposed  to  be  speaking. 

right  hand  at  the  upper  right-hand 


(f)  Rehearse  out  loud,  letting  your  feelings  carry  you  away  and 
losing  yourself  so  completely  that  you  are  emotionally  moved  to 
tears  or  laughter— unless  you  have  wept  or  laughed  over  a  play  or 
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part  by  yourself  you  will  not  be  able  to  arouse  your  audience  to 
do  so. 

(g)  Practice  voice  and  diction  exercises  every  day,  but  forget 
them  as  you  work  with  your  play. 

(h)  Plan  your  stage  setting,  costume,  and  lights,  and  rehearse  at 
least  once  on  the  stage  in  order  to  adjust  your  voice  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  become  acquainted  with  the  stage  environment. 

(i)  Remember  in  all  your  preparation  that  it  is  the  play  you 
are  presenting,  not  yourself. 

6.  Give  your  reading,  keeping  the  following  suggestions  in 
mind: 

(a)  State  the  author  and  describe  the  stage  setting  in  your  own 
person,  using  your  best  diction,  but  speaking  naturally,  simply, 
and  above  all  distinctly. 

(b)  Assume  the  personality  of  your  opening  character,  making 
a  marked  distinction  between  his  personality  and  your  own;  and 
then  present  the  new  ones  as  they  enter,  stating  their  names  only 
before  their  first  speech. 

(c)  After  your  closing  speech,  reassume  your  own  personality, 
bow  and  smile  slightly,  and  leave  the  stage  unless  you  have  defi¬ 
nitely  rehearsed  keeping  in  character  and  having  the  curtains 
drawn  on  the  final  line. 


Part  Three 
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CHAPTER  XI 

DIRECTING  THE  PLAY 

Importance  of  Play  Production. — Playgoers,  play  actors, 
and  playwrights  seldom  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  play 
producer.  The  play  is  the  thing;  but  what  kind  of  thing  it  is 
depends  largely  upon  its  production,  which  is  the  perfect 
coordination  by  the  director  of  the  actors  and  the  mechanical 
equipment  against  the  background  of  the  stage  setting.  A 
play  is  written  to  be  produced  on  a  stage,  and  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  inadequate  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  a  failure  regardless  of  intrinsic  worth.  On  the 
other  hand,  especially  on  Broadway  today,  worthless  plays 
are  again  and  again  staged  so  cleverly  that  they  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  because  of  their  excellent  presentation. 

Young  students  are  so  frequently  absorbed  in  the  personal 
thrill  of  acting  that  they  fail  to  realize  that  a  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  phase  of  theatrical  work  lies  in  producing.  The  world 
is  filled  with  aspiring  actors  and  actresses  of  all  types,  but  real 
directors  and  scenic  artists  are  few  and  far  between.  You  will 
be  wise,  therefore,  to  familiarize  yourself  with  all  sides  of 
the  profession  in  order  to  find  the  particular  field  you  enjoy 
most.  Certainly  in  the  stage  of  the  school,  production  is  as 
important  as  acting  or  dramatic  appreciation,  and  you  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  expe- 
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rience  as  director,  stage  manager,  and  scenic  artist,  as  well  as 
actor  and  playwright. 

Members  of  the  Producing  Staff,  (a)  The  Director. — In 
all  dramatic  production,  success  is  dependent  upon  organi¬ 
zation.  The  director  is  the  nominal  head  of  all  phases  of  a 
production,  but  he  must  delegate  authority;  the  front  of  the 
house  is  outside  of  his  immediate  province,  although  he  must 
keep  in  touch  with  ticket  selling,  advertising,  and  seating 
arrangements,  for  too  often  a  fine  performance  is  a  failure 
due  to  mismanagement  out  front,  resulting  in  dissatisfied 
patrons  or  no  audience  at  all. 

(b)  The  Business  Manager. — The  business  manager  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  financial  success  of  a  production.  He  is  in 
charge  of  all  funds,  pays  all  bills,  and  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  expenditures  do  not  exceed  the  probable  receipts.  He 
attends  to  the  printing,  issuing,  and  collection  of  tickets,  and 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  programs.  Programs 
for  school  plays  offer  an  interesting  opportunity  for  origi¬ 
nality  when  they  are  planned  in  harmony  with  the  scenic 
design,  historical  period,  or  general  atmosphere  of  the  play. 
The  business  manager  is  responsible  for  accuracy  in  the 
spelling  of  names,  and  for  a  complete  acknowledgment  of 
all  favors  and  assistance  received.  The  most  tactful  method 
of  listing  the  names  of  the  cast  is  in  the  order  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  names  of  the  director,  his  assistants,  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  including  members  of  the  stage  crew,  are 
listed  somewhere  in  the  program,  usually  on  the  back  page. 

Good  publicity  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  success  of  a  pro¬ 
duction,  for  it  determines  the  size  of  the  audience.  With 
serious  dramas,  high-class  advertising  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  play  may  well  include  sending  individual  notices 
to  all  dramatic  enthusiasts  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of 
a  farce,  clever  cartoons  of  the  cast  and  humorous  items  about 
the  funniest  scenes  can  be  featured.  If  properly  approached, 
the  public  press,  the  school  papers  of  other  institutions,  and 
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church  publications  will  often  give  space  to  school  produc¬ 
tions.  The  play  itself,  the  author,  the  skill  or  prominence  of 
the  performers,  and  the  achievements  of  the  director  can  be 
used  in  well  written  notices.  If  seats  are  not  reserved,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  avertising  does  not  oversell  the 
capacity  of  the  auditorium.  If  there  is  a  good  possibility  of 
filling  the  house  more  than  once,  plans  should  be  made  for 
several  consecutive  performances  before  any  advertising  goes 
out.  The  repetition  of  a  play  several  days  or  weeks  after  a 
great  success  is  seldom  satisfactory,  because  both  cast  and 
public  lose  interest  rapidly  and  the  expense  of  rerenting  cos¬ 
tumes  and  furniture  eats  up  what  little  money  is  made.  It  is 
always  better  to  have  one  packed  house  than  several  slim 
ones;  but  the  development  of  the  actors  in  several  consecu¬ 
tive  performances  is  important,  as  they  can  grow  in  their 
interpretations  and  check  on  the  soundness  of  their  work. 

(c)  House  Manager. — The  house  manager  is  responsible 
for  arrangements  in  the  auditorium,  the  ushers,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  programs.  Having  cadets  in  uniform  or 
pretty  girls  in  costumes  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the  play 
serve  as  the  ushers  often  adds  to  the  charm  of  a  school  pro¬ 
duction.  Selling  candy  and  souvenirs  antagonizes  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  distracts  attention,  and  should  never  be  allowed. 

(d)  Stage  Manager  and  Stage  Crew. — All  backstage  activi¬ 
ties  are  in  the  hands  of  the  stage  manager,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  sets  and  stage  equipment.  His  assistant,  the  property 
man,  has  the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  movable  articles  are 
placed  on  the  stage;  he  has  a  table  with  shelves  upon  which 
all  “hand  props”  are  placed  for  the  entire  play,  and  woe 
betide  anyone  who  moves  one  of  them!  The  stage  crew  com¬ 
prises  the  carpenters,  electricians,  and  stage  hands,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  stage  manager.  The  success  of 
most  productions  depends  largely  upon  their  efficiency,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  dependability,  but  they  seldom  receive  their 
deserved  appreciation. 
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(e)  The  Prompter. — A  most  important  but  little  appreci¬ 
ated  person  responsible  for  a  successful  production  is  the 
prompter,  who  holds  the  script  at  rehearsals  and  perform¬ 
ances,  notes  all  directions  regarding  the  stage  business,  and 
conducts  rehearsals  in  the  director’s  absence.  If  an  emergency 
arises  during  a  performance,  he  can  save  the  play  by  feeding 
the  right  cues,  giving  directions,  and  sending  on  forgotten 
props.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  “blows  up”  at  a  crucial 
moment,  the  entire  play  can  be  ruined. 

(f)  The  Scenic  Artist. — The  duties  of  this  important 
member  of  the  staff  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XII. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  director. 

2.  Name  the  positions  and  duties  of  the  various  people  in¬ 
volved  in  a  production.  Which  positions  appeal  to  you  the  most? 
Why? 

3.  Discuss  the  problems  of  advertising  a  school  play.  What  have 
been  some  of  the  most  novel  methods  you  have  seen? 

4.  Which  of  the  positions  mentioned  in  this  chapter  had  not 
before  come  under  your  notice? 

5.  In  your  own  school  what  would  be  some  of  the  special 
problems  connected  with  putting  on  a  play? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1 .  Make  a  chart  of  all  the  persons  involved  in  a  theatrical  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  you  show  their  relation  to  each  other. 

2.  Bring  in  written  suggestions  for  five  different  plans  for  ad¬ 
vertising  a  play  you  would  like  to  see  presented  in  your  school. 

3.  Plan  an  advertising  campaign  for  a  production  of  Poor 
Maddalena. 

Choosing  a  Director. — On  the  stage  the  director’s  word 
must  be  law.  Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  play.  He  must  determine  its  ultimate  purpose, 
and  then  see  th^t  the  actors  and  scenic  artist  work  together 
to  fix  that  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience  by  means  of 
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a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  roles  and  adequate  use 
of  scenic  design  and  mechanical  effects.  Therefore  in  class 
work  students  must  look  for  certain  qualities  before  they 
elect  one  of  their  members  to  serve  as  the  director  of  even  a 
one-act  play. 

The  ideal  producer  must  possess  the  power  of  leadership; 
he  should  be  able  to  handle  people  tactfully  and  achieve 
his  ends  without  unnecessary  friction,  for  the  slave-driving, 
swearing  director  has  passed,  along  with  the  temperamental, 
neurotic  actor.  He  should  be  intelligent,  poised,  practical, 
and  artistic,  possessing  the  imaginative  ability  to  visualize 
the  finished  production  and  the  executive  ability  to  work 
it  out.  Many  successful  directors  are  excellent  actors  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  use  their  talent  to  suggest  ideas  to  assist 
actors  in  interpreting  roles;  they  do  not  present  impersona¬ 
tions  to  be  imitated.  Experience  in  acting  and  in  stage  man¬ 
agement  is  essential  in  acquiring  the  technical  knowledge 
and  practical  training  necessary  for  directing. 

Empathy. — John  Dolman,  Jr.,  in  his  excellent  volume,  The 
Art  of  Play  Production,  asserts  that  the  deep  and  universal 
appeal  of' the  theatre  lies  in  the  imitative  response  of  human 
beings  to  odL  — a  form  of  response  known  as 

empathy;,  which  includes  human  reactions  to  all  works  of  art 
and  experience  outside  ourselves.  For  example,  when  we  look 
at  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  we  enjoy 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  because  the  rhythm  oFfines  and  com¬ 
bination  of  color  make  a  perfect  design.  Mr.  Dolman’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  empathy  to  the 
theatre  presents  many  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
actors  and  playsf  The  average  individual  goes  to  the  theatre 
to  experience  vicariously — that  is,  to  lose  himself  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  other  people  in  situations  which  he  probably  will 
never  meet  in  his  own  life.  City  dwellers  usually  enjoy  plays 
about  wild  life  in  the  great  outdoors,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  outdoors  prefer  the  pictures  and  plays  depicting' 
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the  wild  life  in  the  great  cities.  When  a  person  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  a  play,  heiictually  lives  in  the  characters,  or  “re¬ 
sponds  empathically.’^It  is  the  director’s  business  to  see  to  it 
that  the  people  witnessing  his  production  experience  aqfleas- 
antempathy^  In  the  average  amateur  performance,  there'are 
liToelytobe^ many  “detrimental  empathies’’  caused  by  need¬ 
less  fidgeting,  forgotten  lines,  poor  make-up,  badly  arranged 
sets,  inharmonious  color  combinations,  and  acting  which  is 
either  underdone  or  overdone.  You  have  probably  at  some 
time  actually  flushed  in  embarrassment  when  an  actor  on  the 
stage,  quite  unknown  to  you,  meets  with  an  unintentional 
mishap  like  stubbing  his  toe  or  losing  his  wig.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  technical  principles  back  of  acting,  directing,  and 
producing  tend  to  induce  the  pleasant  empathies  to  which 
the  audience  unconsciously  react  when  they  enjoy  the  play. 
If  a  director  produces  a  fine  play  so  well  that  the  people  who 
see  it  thrill  to  its  message  because  they  lose  themselves  in 
the  experiences  of  the  characters,  he  has  attained  his  aim. 
This  must  be  his  ideal  from  the  moment  he  assumes  the 

of  the  play  in  school  or 
Little  Theatre  groups  is  a  most  important  problem.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  must  consider  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  production 
outside  the  universal  one  of  entertainment.  Is  it  to  make 
money,  to  elevate  the  community,  tp  develop  the  personality 
and  talent  of  the  actors,  or  to  depict  some  phase  of  experi¬ 
ence?  He  must  also  choose  a  play  appealing  to  the  point  of 
view,  taste,  and  interests  of  the  audience.  The  ability  and 
personality  of  his  actors  must  also  affect  his  choice,  as  well 
as  the  size  and  equipment  of  his  stage. 

Too  often,  in  the  desire  to  cut  down  the  royalty  charge 
and  to  appeal  to  the  public,  silly  farces  are  chosen  which  do 
not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  involved. 
High  school  students  should  not  memorize  tawdry  stuff,  for 
what  they  act  will  become  a  part  of  their  spiritual  equipment 
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through  life  and  surely  they  should  absorb  only  the  best.  It 
is  better  to  cut  down  production  expenses  and  pay  the  royalty 
on  one  of  the  many  available  plays  by  first-class  writers,  or 
to  present  proven  classics.  Of  course,  the  subject  matter  must 
also  be  suitable  for  young  people;  sordidness,  vulgarity,  and 
ultra-sophistication  have  no  place  in  school  plays,  although 
priggish  mid-Victorian  standards  have  long  been  discarded. 
The  larger  the  cast,  the  more  students  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  training  and  experience,  but  the  more  difficult  are  the 
rehearsing  and  staging.  Simplicity  of  stage  settings  and  the 
possibility  of  adequate  interpretation  by  available  material 
must  be  considered;  frequently,  superior  groups  attempt 
dramas  far  beyond  their  abilities  in  their  desire  to  do  worth¬ 
while  things.  A  worthy  theme,  clean  humor,  and  clear-cut 
characterizations  should  be  sought  before  uniqueness. 

Securing  Production  Rights . — Before  a  play  is  finally  se¬ 
lected,  the  director  or  some  authorized  person  should  write 
the  author  or  company  controlling  the  acting  rights  of  the 
play  they  wish  to  produce,  stating  the  time  and  number  of 
performances  planned,  and  asking  for  authorization  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  play,  and  for  royalty  charges.  There  are  many  regu¬ 
lations  restricting  the  presentation  of  plays  by  amateurs,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  larger  centers  where  stock  and  road  companies 
appear;  and  full  permission  should  be  granted  for  a  public 
performance  before  preparations  start.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  presentation  of  a  play  under  a  changed  title  is  an 
unethical  procedure  to  which  no  reputable  school  or  dra¬ 
matic  group  will  stoop. 

Planning  the  Production. — After  the  play  has  been  se¬ 
lected,  the  director  must  study  it  from  all  angles,  seeking  to 
determine  the  author’s  meaning  and  appreciate  his  style,  in 
order  to  adapt  his  methods  to  suit  them.  In  the  case  of  an 
original  play,  the  director  usually  confers  with  the  author, 
and  together  they  plan  the  general  outline  of  the  production. 
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In  this  analysis  of  the  play  he  makes  any  cuttings  and  changes 
in  the  script  he  deems  necessary  to  suit  the  immediate  needs. 

Every  student  of  the  drama  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  theories  of  Gordon  Craig,  the  son  of  Ellen  Terry, 
who  is  famous  for  his  revolutionary  ideas  regarding  the  new 
art  of  the  theatre.  Of  the  stage  director,  he  says:  “When  he 
[the  director]  interprets  the  plays  of  the  dramatists  by  means 
of  his  actors,  his  scene-painters,  and  his  other  craftsmen,  then 
he  is  a  craftsman — a  master  craftsman;  when  he  will  have 
mastered  the  uses  of  action  (which  is  the  very  spirit  of  act¬ 
ing)  ,  words  (which  are  the  body  of  the  play) ,  line  and  colour 
(which  are  the  very  heart  of  the  scene)  and  rhythm  (which 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  dance)  then  he  may  become  an 
artist.”  He  says  further  that  in  his  first  reading  the  director 
must  get  the  “great  impression”  of  the  whole  “colour, 
rhythm,  action,”  and  then  plan  the  entire  production  in  de¬ 
tail  “slowly  and  harmoniously  so  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
shall  be  satisfied.” 

The  interesting  point  here  for  the  beginner  is  the  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that,  whatever  form  the  theatre  may  assume, 
it  is  the  preliminary  imaginative  work  of  the  director  upon, 
which  its  artistic  success  will  depend. 

The  Prompt  Book. — Directors  use  different  methods  in 
planning  the  production.  Some  work  out  model  sets  with 
their  scenic  artists.  With  dolls  or  pegs,  they  plan  every  posi¬ 
tion  and  cross  of  their  characters  and  all  other  mechanical: 
details.  Others  prefer  to  mark  their  scripts  tentatively  and 
then  work  out  the  mechanical  details  in  the  first  rehearsals. 

In  either  case,  a  prompt  book  is  made.  The  usual  procedure 
is  to  take  the  typed  or  printed  pages  and  rebind  them  with 
blank  sheets  of  paper  inserted  between  each  two  pages.  On 
these,  diagrams  of  each  scene  are  drawn,  showing  the  shape 
of  the  set  and  position  of  exits,  windows,  and  furniture,  on 
which  crosses  are  made  to  represent  the  characters;  the  action 
is  written  down  on  the  margins  of  the  script  with  sketches 
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of  important  groups.  At  rehearsals  this  book  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  prompter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  down  every  bit  of 
action,  all  cues  for  the  stage  manager  and  electrician,  and 
every  direction  made  by  the  producer.  From  this  book,  light¬ 
ing  plots  and  “prop”  plots  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  staff.  In  the  prompter’s  book,  the  actor’s  movements  are 
marked  with  symbols:  “X  R  from  C”  means  that  the  actor 
crosses  right  from  his  position  in  the  center;  “enter  U  L,  exit 
D  R”  means  “enter  upper  left  and  go  out  down  right.”  All 
cues  for  offstage  effects,  like  “Ready  Curtain,”  “Ready  Bell 
L,”  should  be  in  red  pencil  to  attract  attention  at  least  half 
a  page  before  the  immediate  cue  which  would  be  “Curtain” 
or  “Bell  L.”  A  carefully  worked-out  prompt  book,  with  light¬ 
ing  and  prop  plots  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  stage  crew, 
insures  the  smooth  running  of  a  production. 

Casting  the  Play. — After  he  has  fully  determined  upon  the 
central  idea  of  the  play  and  the  general  manner  in  which  he 
will  impress  it  upon  the  audience,  the  director  is  ready  to 
select  his  cast.  This  is,  of  course,  a  highly  important  step  in 
the  preparation  of  a  play,  and  can  be  managed  in  several 
ways.  In  class  work  the  instructor  usually  selects  the  casts, 
keeping  in  mind  the  value  that  certain  students  should  re¬ 
ceive  from  working  out  certain  parts.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  choosing  the  person  who  is  best  fitted  to  play  a  given 
part.  For  public  performances,  however,  the  professional 
point  of  view  must  prevail,  and  the  play  must  be  cast  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  the  best  production.  In  such  a  case,  a 
system  of  try-outs  will  give  all  students  wishing  to  take  part  a 
chance  to  prove  their  ability  and  suitability.  There  are  many 
evils  of  the  system  of  “casting  for  type,”  which  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  commercial  theatre;  but,  nevertheless,  a 
successful  amateur  production  demands  that  the  actors  be 
equipped  physically  and  mentally  to  give  convincing  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  characters  assigned  to  them.  The  director 
alone  can  determine  which  of  those  who  have  tried  out  will 
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best  carry  out  his  idea  of  the  play.  Whether  try-outs  take  the 
form  of  group  or  individual  reading  of  scenes  from  the  play, 
they  should,  if  possible,  be  held  where  the  play  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  director  should  sit  some  distance  away  from  the 
stage,  in  order  to  hear  the  voices  and  note  the  bodily  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  applicants,  who  should  be  seen  together  on  the 
stage  before  the  final  choice  is  made.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
assisted  by  a  casting  committee,  but  his  word  must  be  final. 
The  members  first  selected  should  have  the  success  of  the 
play  so  keenly  at  heart  that  they  will  cheerfully  surrender 
their  parts  to  more  capable  people  if  rehearsals  prove  them 
to  have  been  miscast.  The  use  of  two  casts,  rehearsed  simul¬ 
taneously,  is  a  device  sometimes  employed  for  obtaining  the 
best  material. 

Rehearsing  the  Play. — Rehearsals  begin  as  soon  as  the  cast 
is  completed.  The  first  rehearsal  is  usually  a  reading  re¬ 
hearsal,  and  is  attended  by  the  stage  manager,  scenic  artist, 
and  electrician.  At  this  time  the  director  explains  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  play  and  the  atmosphere  he  wishes  to  permeate  the 
production.  The  entire  play  is  then  read  aloud  by  him  or  the 
company,  and  suggestions  and  comments  regarding  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  presents  are  called  for.  General  characteristics  of  the 
various  roles  should  be  pointed  out  In  order  to  prevent  the 
too  eager  actor  from  fixing  a  false  Interpretation  in  his  mind, 
by  individual  study,  so  firmly  that  later  rehearsals  will  be 
unable  to  modify  it. 

The  next  step  is  a  walking  rehearsal.  Here  there  is  no 
attempt  at  characterization,  but  the  action  is  crystallized  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Chairs  are  used  for  exits,  entrances  and 
furniture.  Memorizing  and  rehearsing  may  then  be  taken  up 
seriously,  the  company  being  letter-perfect  whenever  the 
director  expects  them  to  be,  for  intensive  rehearsing  cannot 
begin  until  lines  are  fixed.  When  a  professional  director  is 
employed  for-  only  a  few  rehearsals,  he  should  take  the  first 
two  and  then  return  to  polish  the  action  in  the  last  ones. 
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Well  conducted  rehearsals  are  stimulating,  creative  expe¬ 
riences,  to  be  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  delight.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  members  of  the  cast  should  be  so  eager  to 
see  the  play  develop  into  an  artistic  entity  that  promptness, 
orderly  conduct,  and  regular  attendance  will  be  a  matter  of 
course. 

When  private  theatricals  were  the  fashion,  rehearsals  were 
usually  hardly  more  than  jolly  good  times;  and  a  slovenly 
performance  with  forgotten  lines,  loosened  moustaches,  and 
late  entrances  was  all  that  the  friendly  audience  expected  or 
desired.  In  schools  and  Little  Theatres  today,  however,  a 
strictly  professional  point  of  view  is  maintained,  because 
amateurs  are  as  eager  as  professionals  for  a  finished  produc¬ 
tion,  which  depends  upon  the  devoted  cooperation  of  every 
member  of  the  group.  In  a  dramatics  class,  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  the  students  should  permit  the  simultaneous  re¬ 
hearsal  of  a  number  of  plays  in  the  same  room.  Lack  of 
interest,  “cutting  up,”  and  “crabbing”  are  no  longer  the  side¬ 
line  accompaniment  of  rehearsals,  especially  when  they  are 
being  conducted  by  a  skilled  director,  for  then  every  member 
of  the  cast  watches  all  the  action  with  intense  interest  and 
his  own  characterization  profits  accordingly. 

During  rehearsals,  the  director  must  be  omniscient,  omni¬ 
present,  and  omnipotent,  whatever  his  individual  methods 
may  be.  Some  directors  sit  on  the  apron  of  the  stage  with 
their  prompters  beside  them,  and  quietly  interrupt,  asking 
relevant  questions  and  giving  directions  throughout  the  re¬ 
hearsals.  Others  place  the  prompter  in  the  wings  and  seat 
themselves  about  halfway  back  in  the  auditorium  where  they 
watch  an  entire  scene,  giving  instructions  only  at  its  end. 
Usually  a  combination  of  methods  is  advisable.  If  he  sits  too 
near  the  actors,  the  director  fails  to  get  a  perspective  of  the 
stage  pictures,  the  sense  of  unity  of  the  whole  action,  and  the 
clear  and  harmonious  blending  of  voices.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  is  near,  he  can  use  the  intimate  question-and-answer 
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method  of  inspiring  an  actor  to  think  while  he  acts.  A  good 
method  of  procedure  is  to  work  intimately  and  carefully 
with  a  scene,  bringing  out  details  and  polishing  inflections 
and  pauses,  and  then  to  retire  to  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
and  watch  the  entire  action  without  an  interruption  from 
different  points  of  vantage. 

At  all  times  the  director  must  be  the  artist,  utilizing  the 
principles  of  unity,  balance,  and  proportion  in  the  spacing 
and  grouping  of  characters  and  furniture  against  the  setting. 
A  center  of  interest  must  be  established  and  maintained  in 
every  situation.  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  the  necessary 
movements  seem  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  dialogue.  Nothing  is 
more  distressing  than  actors  who  move  automatically  as  if 
the  director  were  pulling  strings.  It  is  sometimes  advisable 
“to  give  the  actor  the  stage”  and  let  him  move  as  he  wishes 
to,  for  his  instinctive  reaction  may  be  the  right  one.  Every 
movement  must  have  a  reason  inherent  in  the  play  itself  and 
must  appear  to  be  the  natural  reaction  of  the  individual 
under  the  circumstances.  All  irrelevant  action  must  be 
eliminated. 

In  the  actual  saying  of  lines,  actors  should  be  left  to  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  possible,  but  when  difficulties  arise  all  sorts 
of  devices  have  to  be  worked  out.  Sometimes  “bridging”  is 
helpful,  that  is,  adding  words  for  the  actor  to  think  before  or 
after  the  troublesome  lines.  Beginners  must  be  helped  to 
help  each  other  by  feeding  cues  properly,  by  listening  effec¬ 
tively,  or  by  obliterating  themselves  when  necessary.  Most 
amateurs  have  trouble  in  giving  sufficient  time  on  pauses. 
Here  it  is  frequently  helpful  to  have  them  count,  usually 
from  three  to  twenty,  depending  on  the  length  of  pause  de¬ 
sired.  Restraining  bodily  movements  so  as  to  give  a  gesture 
or  a  glance  a  chance  to  register  must  usually  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  director.  Every  actor  is  a  problem  in  himself  that 
must  become  but  one  phase  of  the  bigger  problem  of  the 
play. 
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The  principle  of  rhythm  is  important,  but  frequently 
difficult  to  apply  in  the  theatre.  Eugene  O’Neill  has  stated 
that  his  dramas  are  a  series  of  rhythms  as  definite  as  those  of 
a  symphony;  and  many  other  writers  have,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  constructed  their  plays  upon  various  tempos 
that  blend  or  contrast.  Sometimes  the  rhythms  are  empha¬ 
sized  by  a  mechanical  means:  the  beating  of  the  tom-toms  in 
The  Emperor  Jones,  the  fall  of  the  rain  in  Rain,  the  wash 
of  the  ocean  in  Thirst.  Sometimes  a  whole  play  is  based  upon 
exaggerated  rhythms,  such  as  The  Processional,  called  by  the 
author  a  modern  symphony,  which  carried  the  auditor  along 
on  waves  of  jazz.  A  single  sound,  a  clashing  color,  a  slight 
motion,  can  break  the  intangible  tempo  of  a  scene.  However, 
all  elements  must  be  carefully  subordinated  to  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  production,  which  the  producer  must 
determine. 

After  the  lines  have  been  memorized  and  details  worked 
out,  the  last  rehearsals  are  devoted  to  polishing  off  individual 
scenes  and  building  up  the  entire  play.  The  director  must 
be  careful  to  build  to  his  climax  throughout  the  play,  not 
permitting  the  opening  scenes,  however  exciting  they  may 
be,  to  start  at  a  high  emotional  level,  for  then  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  higher,  and  the  play  drops.  In  rehearsing  a  long 
play,  the  acts  must  all  receive  equal  attention;  too  often  the 
last  act  fails  because  far  too  much  time  has  been  spent  on 
the  first  act  or  the  climax.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  having 
the  audience  bored  just  before  they  leave  the  theatre;  fre¬ 
quently  the  last  act  of  a  play  is  not  as  well  written  or  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  first  two,  and  the  directors  and  actors  must  save 
it  by  doubling  their  efforts.  The  intangible  quality  with 
which  every  dramatist  invests  his  plays  must  be  made  to  per¬ 
meate  subtly  the  entire  play  by  sustaining  the  proper  atmos¬ 
phere  and  permitting  no  jarring  tones,  sudden  movements, 
or  inharmonious  bits  of  business,  however  charming  or  clever 
they  may  be  in  themselves.  Voices,  tempos,  colors  must  be 
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blended  in  a  unified  whole;  even  the  music  between  acts,  if 
there  is  music,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
play. 

A  considerate  director  attempts  to  arrange  rehearsals  so 
that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the 
cast  is  wasted.  Important  roles  can  often  be  rehearsed  sepa¬ 
rately,  all  scenes  with  the  same  set  handled  consecutively,  and 
intensely  emotional  or  embarrassing  love  scenes  worked  out 
in  private  rehearsals.  In  this  polishing  process,  some  scenes 
are  built  up  by  having  the  lines  “top”  preceding  ones,  others 
speeded  up  by  the  snappy  picking  up  of  cues,  others  slowed 
down  by  effective  pauses.  Humorous  passages  are  “pointed,” 
and  practice  in  holding  for  laughs  may  be  afforded  by  per¬ 
mitting  occasional  spectators.  It  is  important  that  amateurs 
have  a  pretty  definite  idea  regarding  the  possible  reaction 
of  the  audience  so  as  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  stride  by 
unexpected  bursts  of  laughter  or  applause;  however,  audi¬ 
ences  react  differently  at  different  times.  In  a  long-run  en¬ 
gagement,  it  is  an  interesting  study  to  check  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  mood  on  the  various  nights  of  the  week,  for  example. 

If  certain  props,  such  as  canes,  letters,  monocles,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  or  pistols,  are  essential  to  the  action,  they  should  be 
practiced  with  early  in  rehearsals.  In  period  plays,  costumes 
should  be  worn  as  soon  as  possible,  as  bodily  reactions  to 
trains,  swords,  plumed  hats,  Roman  togas,  and  what-not 
cannot  become  instinctive  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Particularly 
funny  or  difficult  make-ups  should  be  tried  out  a  number  of 
times  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  cast,  and  no 
grotesque  or  striking  effect  should  be  sprung  at  the  last 
moment.  Curtain  calls  and  troublesome  details  should  never 
be  left  to  chance. 

The  Dress  Rehearsal. — The  horrors  of  the  dress  rehearsal 
are  due  largely  to  lack  of  efficiency  in  dealing  with  details 
during  the  whole  rehearsing  period.  The  multitude  of  details 
that  are  bound  to  arise  sooner  or  later  can  be  more  easily 
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attended  to  before  the  last  rehearsal  than  during  it.  “Even¬ 
tually,  why  not  now?”  is  a  fine  motto  for  everyone  connected 
with  a  play  to  keep  in  mind  from  the  first  rehearsal.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  the  dress  rehearsal  should  be  held  several  days  before 
the  first  performance  in  order  that  rough  edges  may  be 
smoothed  off  or  drastic  last-minute  changes  become  fixed. 
Two  dress  rehearsals,  the  second  with  an  audience,  are  often 
advantageous.  In  plays  involving  difficult  scenic  and  mechani¬ 
cal  effects,  lighting  and  staging  rehearsals  should  be  held 
without  the  actors  present.  The  interminable  delays  in  ad¬ 
justing  lights  and  scenery  at  the  dress  rehearsal  cause  many 
of  the  emotional  explosions  so  disastrous  to  the  morale  of 
the  company.  With  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  entire 
stage  crew  and  cast,  under  efficient  direction  the  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  can  be  as  finished  as  the  first  performance. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Have  you  ever  known  producers  of  reputation,  either  in 
amateur  or  professional  dramatic  work?  Compare  them  with  the 
ideal  producer. 

2.  Explain  empathy  and  its  importance  on  the  stage.  Give  ex¬ 
amples  of  detrimental  empathies  you  have  noted  in  amateur  pro¬ 
ductions;  in  professional  screen  and  stage  productions. 

3.  In  your  community,  what  would  be  the  special  problems  of 
selecting  a  play  for  public  production? 

4.  Why  is  it  unethical  to  change  the  name  when  producing  or 
broadcasting  a  play? 

5.  Give  a  report  on  Gordon  Craig  and  his  contribution  to  the 
theatre.  Discuss  your  personal  reaction  to  his  theories. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  evils  of  casting  for  type  in  the 
commercial  theatre? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  two  casts  in  rehearsals? 

8.  Discuss  the  problems,  tragedies,  and  comedies  of  the  casting 
of  plays  in  which  you  have  been  involved.  Why  is  the  casting  of 
plays  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  Little  Theatre  groups  and 
dramatic  clubs  have  split? 
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9.  Why  should  a  hired  director  take  the  first  two  rehearsals  and 
the  very  last  ones,  instead  of  coming  in  only  for  the  last  ones? 

10.  Discuss  the  director  as  an  artist.  Had  any  of  the  principles 
and  problems  of  directing  discussed  here  come  to  your  attention 
before?  Which  of  them  do  you  consider  the  most  important? 
Which  do  you  think  are  the  most  difficult  to  carry  out? 

11.  Explain  the  following  terms:  giving  the  actor  the  stage; 
irrelevant  action;  bridging  lines;  topping  lines;  feeding  lines. 

12.  Give  examples  from  your  own  experience  in  acting  or  at¬ 
tending  amateur  plays,  of  how  the  unexpected  reaction  of  the 
audience  has  had  dire  results. 

13.  Why  is  the  actual  handling  of  personal  props  and  wear¬ 
ing  of  costumes  and  make-up  at  rehearsals  so  necessary? 

14.  Can  you  give  examples  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  dress  re¬ 
hearsals  in  which  you  have  been  involved? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  a  prompt  book  of  a  one-act  play,  preferably  one  you 
expect  to  produce  some  time. 

2.  Write  a  paper  on  the  subject,  “The  Art  of  Directing  a 
Play.” 

3.  Select  a  play  and  direct  a  group  of  your  fellow  students  in 
one  scene  from  it. 

4.  Work  out  scenes  from  Poor  Maddalena ;  divide  the  play  into 
short  units  like  the  opening  pantomime,  the  scene  before  the 
entrance  of  Bumbu,  the  unlocking  of  the  door,  the  entrance  of 
Paolo  in  Scene  Two,  the  love  scene,  the  telling  of  the  news  about 
the  American  lady,  and  the  departure  of  Paolo.  Have  different 
members  of  the  class  direct  these  scenes,  and  the  class  discuss  the 
effects  obtained.  Apply  all  the  principles  of  directing  discussed 
in  this  chapter,  watching  especially  to  see  if  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
is  maintained,  if  the  center  of  interest  is  brought  out,  if  the  stage 
pictures  are  effective,  and— most  important  of  all— if  the  charac¬ 
terization  is  consistent,  correct,  and  appealing. 

5.  Rehearse  the  entire  play,  and  then  discuss  the  following 
points: 

Which  ones  were  the  most  satisfying  as  you  watched  them? 
Why?  Which  the  least  so?  Why? 
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Where  do  the  greatest  difficulties  lie?  Were  any  detrimental 
empathies  evident? 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  part  of  Pierrot,  was  the  character 
appealing  as  well  as  selfish  and  weak? 

In  the  interpretation  of  Pierrette,  was  the  best  acting  done  in 
the  first  and  third  or  the  second  scenes?  Explain  the  apparent 
reasons  for  your  discoveries.  Were  the  emotional  scenes  over¬ 
acted,  underacted,  or  wisely  handled?  How  did  the  different  direc¬ 
tors  handle  the  characterization?  Was  a  distinct  difference  made 
in  the  characterization  of  Pierrette  and  Maddalena? 

What  were  the  best  situations? 

After  seeing  the  play  carefully  worked  out,  what  was  your  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to  the  various  scenes?  Were  any  passages  effective 
enough  to  remain  in  your  mind  after  the  play  was  over?  Do  you 
like  the  play  better  or  less  than  when  you  read  it  the  first  time? 
Why? 

What  is  your  reaction  to  it  as  a  suitable  play  for  public  presen¬ 
tation?  In  what  do  you  think  its  chief  appeal  would  lie?  Where 
would  be  the  greatest  dangers  to  its  success? 

6.  Plan  an  ideal  production  of  this  play,  based  on  what  you 
have  learned  from  the  rehearsed  scenes. 


CHAPTER  XI 


STAGE  SETTINGS 
History  of  Stage  Design 

The  average  dramatics  class  is  concerned  with  the  general 
principles  of  stagecraft  and  stage  design,  but  actual  construc¬ 
tion  and  painting  of  sets  is  not  legitimately  a  part  of  dramatic 
class  work.  Such  experience,  however,  is  usually  available  to 
students  who  are  interested,  in  connection  with  public  per- 


A  REALISTIC  INTERIOR  SET 

formances  or  even  in  classes  in  shop  work  and  art.  In  many 
educational  institutions  there  is  a  happy  coordination  of 
departmental  activities  centering  about  the  school  produc¬ 
tions,  the  dramatics  class  or  society  furnishing  the  cast  and 
direction,  the  art  students  designing  and  painting  the  set¬ 
tings,  the  manual  training  classes  making  and  handling  them 
and  serving  as  carpenters  and  backstage  crew,  the  physics 
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department  being  responsible  for  the  lighting,  and  the  music 
department  for  the  orchestra  and  incidental  music. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  drama  the  scenic  artist  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  next  to  the  director  in  importance  for,  as  the 
latter  works  primarily  with  the  bodies  and  voices  of  his 
actors,  the  scenic  artist  works  with  mass,  color,  and  line; 
together  they  create  the  proper  atmosphere  which  will  fit¬ 
tingly  express  the  meaning  of  the  play. 

Historical  Development  of  Stage  Settings. — Stage  back¬ 
grounds  have  developed  from  an  altar  placed  in  an  open 


space  out-of-doors  to  the  mechanically  perfected  stage  of 
today.  The  first  important  step  was  the  building  of  the 
“skene”  of  the  Greek  theatre,  which  was  originally  intended 
for  the  use  of  actors  in  changing  costumes,  and  was  later  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  entire  back  of  the  stage  space.  The  first 
scenery,  in  the  form  of  vistas  with  perspective,  was  designed 
by  Scamozzi  in  1585  for  the  Olympic  (sometimes  called  Pal- 
ladian)  Theatre  at  Vincenza.  The  proscenium  arch,  painted 
sets,  stage  curtain,  and  artificial  lighting  wTere  introduced 
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in  the  Farnese  Theatre,  erected  in  1618  at  Parma,  and  known 
as  the  first  modern  playhouse.  Elaborate  scenery  with  im¬ 
possible  perspective,  ridiculous  shadows,  and  hideous  back¬ 
drops  upon  which  gardens,  furniture,  and  curtains  were 
painted  in  glaring  colors,  became  more  and  more  inartistic 
until  the  development  of  the  realistic  drama  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  inspired  a  demand  for  realistic 
settings.  Flapping  canvas  gave  way  to  firm  walls  with  real 
doorways,  real  window  frames  with  real  curtains,  and  the 


SEMI-REALISTIC  EXTERIOR  SET 


furniture  and  bric-a-brac  which  would  be  seen  in  a  real  room 
in  real  life.  David  Belasco,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  natu¬ 
ralism,  as  it  was  called,  developed  it  to  the  nth  degree.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mass  of  detail  worked  out  in  The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm,  for  instance,  although  photographically  accurate, 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  play  itself, 
for  the  spectator  found  himself  poring  over  the  contents  of 
a  what-not  and  ignoring  the  activities  of  the  actors.  However, 
naturalism  was  a  big  step  in  advance,  and  today,  in  the  best 
theatres,  the  most  approved  type  of  scenic  design  is  semi¬ 
realism;  that  is,  the  set  is  sufficiently  realistic  to  give  a  natural 
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and  simple  background  without  attracting  attention  to  un¬ 
necessary  minor  details. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  some  most  interesting 
reactions  to  naturalism,  led  by  two  great  scenic  artists, 
Gordon  Craig  and  Adolphe  Appia,  and  carried  out  in  this 
country,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  by  such  men  as 
Robert  Edmond  Jones,  Lee  Simonson,  Norman  Belle  Geddes, 
and  Rollo  Peters.  Their  chief  aim  has  been  to  reflect  the 
mood  of  the  play  by  non-realistic  backgrounds  of  great  sim¬ 
plicity  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  innate  message  of  the 


BALANCED  SYMMETRICAL  SET  MADE  OF  PLASTIC  PIECES 


play.  By  the  use  of  plastic  sets  (screens,  blocks,  platforms, 
columns,  stairs,  and  objects  of  actual  width,  depth,  and 
height)  and  the  psychological  application  of  color  in  light 
and  pigments,  they  create  a  unity  of  tone,  line,  and  mass 
which  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  drama  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  movement  and  voice  of  the  actors. 

Modern  Schools  of  Stage  Design. — As  a  student  of  the 
drama,  you  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  current 
terms  pertaining  to  this  modernistic  design,  whose  applica¬ 
tion  you  will  appreciate  when  you  study  actual  sets  or  models 
and  pictures  of  them.  Symbolism  means  the  use  of  an  object 
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to  suggest  a  place — a  tree  for  a  forest,  a  throne  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  chamber,  a  window  for  a  church,  a  shadow  for  the 
reality. 

For  example,  the  symbolic  $ets  for  “Emperor  Jones”  de¬ 
signed  by  Walter  Sinclair  showed,  in  the  first  act,  the  walls 
of  the  palace  made  like  a  spider’s  web  with  the  lines  con¬ 
verging  at  the  throne;  in  the  other  scenes,  the  jungle  trees  in 
silhouette  were  shaped  like  towering  human  forms  with  long 
arms  and  grasping  fingers  clutching  at  the  cowering  negro. 
The  trees  were  built  on  separate  standards  so  that  entirely 
different  groupings  could  be  arranged  for  each  scene. 


SYMBOLIC  STAGE  DESIGN 


Stylization  means  carrying  out  in  the  decorative  design 
of  the  settings,  costumes,  and  make-up  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  definite  period,  motif  or  style.  The  “Parade 
of  the  Wooden  Soldiers”  in  the  Chauve  Souris,  the  revival 
of  period  plays  with  the  utilization  of  the  old  scenic  de¬ 
vices  and  traditions  as  well  as  costumes  and  furniture,  the 
unique  costuming  and  setting  in  plays  like  Chanticler,  The 
Blue  Bird,  and  The  World  We  Live  In,  in  which  human 
beings  are  transformed  into  birds  and  animals,  could  be 
cited  as  examples.  Expressionism  strives  to  intensify  the  emo- 
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tional  appeal  of  a  play  by  means  of  light,  color,  rhythm,  and 
manipulation  of  line  and  mass  to  produce  a  psychical  reac¬ 
tion  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  play  rather  than  an 
imitation  of  actual  life.  To  accomplish  this  abstract  idea 
the  great  artist-producers  have  resorted  to  every  possible 
means  of  getting  away  from  the  limitations  of  the  traditional 
theatre. 

The  use  of  the  formal  stage  and  the  space  stage  area  with¬ 
out  the  front  stage  curtain,  proscenium  arch,  and  footlights, 


A  CONSTRUCTIVISTIC  SET 


is  a  result  of  the  expressionistic  movement.  The  formal  stage 
is  a  permanent  neutral  background  accepted  as  such  and 
remaining  practically  the  same  throughout  all  plays  produced 
in  that  particular  theatre.  It  may  be  a  platform,  a  skeleton 
set,  or  a  draped  cyclorama.  It  compares  with  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  stage,  and  has  been  used  successfully  in  numerous 
modern  presentations  of  Elizabethan  plays.  The  space  stage 
is  designed  to  give  the  impression  of  an  absolute  void;  a 
plaster  dome  or  black  cyclorama  serves  as  the  only  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  action  is  set  out  by  localized  lighting. 
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Many  of  the  marked  dramatic  successes  of  the  last  few 
years  have  been  expressionistic  plays.  Among  the  first  in 
America  was  Beggar  on  Horseback,  in  which  much  of  the 
action  was  the  dream  of  the  hero,  where  his  last  impressions 
before  going  to  sleep  recurred  to  him  accompanied  by  the 
pounding  of  a  nearby  dance  orchestra.  Characters  moved  in 
exaggerated  jazz  rhythms;  insignificant  items,  like  a  yellow 
bow  tie,  grew  into  magnified  proportions;  his  spiritual  pro¬ 
test  against  materialism  took  concrete  form  through  numer¬ 
ous  mechanical  devices;  and  his  suffering  at  his  inability  to 
accomplish  anything  by  his  own  volition  was  transmitted  to 
the  audience  until  they  suffered  with  him. 

Vesvolod  Meyerhold,  originally  a  co-worker  with  Stanis¬ 
lavsky  in  the  famous  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  is  the  originator 
of  the  latest  development  in  the  history  of  the  stage — con¬ 
structivism.  His  settings  consist  of  a  series  of  platforms  con¬ 
nected  by  stairs,  ladders,  ramps,  and  arches  enabling  the 
action  to  take  place  upon  different  levels  at  the  same  time.  In¬ 
teresting  handling  of  crowds  is  possible  by  this  method,  but 
it  has  not  been  widely  accepted,  except  as  it  permits  a  rapid 
speeding  up  in  the  presentation  of  plays  with  many  scenes, 
and  as  it  is  an  artistic  manifestation  of  our  so-called  “ma¬ 
chine  age.” 


Stage  Terminology 

Apron— The  stage  space  between  the  curtain  line  and  the 
footlights. 

Backdrop— A  piece  of  scenery  usually  extending  the  entire 
width  of  the  visible  back  stage. 

Backing— Pieces  of  scenery  placed  behind  doors,  windows,  and 
other  openings  to  hide  the  stage  walls. 

Battens— Heavy  cylinders  of  wood  around  which  canvas  cur 
tains  are  rolled  at  top  and  bottom. 

Borders— Short  drops  hung  parallel  with  the  footlights  to  hide 
the  roof  of  the  stage,  tops  of  the  flats,  and  overhead  lights. 
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Box  set— A,  set  composed  of  canvas  flats.  Only  an  interior  of  a 
room  is  adapted  to  this  type  of  set. 

Brace— A  jointed  adjustable  pole-like  support  for  scenery. 
Curtain— The  front  mask  for  the  stage. 


STANDARD  THEATRE  EQUIPMENT.  A,  ASBESTOS  FIRE  CURTAIN;  B-l,  FIRST  BORDER,  OR 
TEASER;  B-2-3-4-,  OTHER  BORDERS,  SET;  B-B,  OTHER  BORDERS,  FLIED;  B-D,  BACK  DROP; 
B-L,  BORDER  LIGHTS;  C,  CURTAIN,  OR  ACT  DROP;  C-D,  CUT  DROP;  C-P,  CEILING  PIECE 
FOR  BOX  SET,  FLIED;  D-l,  DROP  USED  AS  BACKING  FOR  SCENES  “IN  ONE”  (i.e.  SHAL¬ 
LOW  SCENES);  D-D,  OTHER  DROPS,  FLIED;  F,  FLATS,  STORED  FOR  NEXT  ACT;  G-D, 
GRAND  DRAPERY;  P-B,  PROMPT  BOX;  S-B,  SWITCHBOARD;  S-S,  SAND  BAGS,  ON  IDLE 

lines;  t,  tormentor;  >v-w,  wing  flats. 

Cyclorama— A  background  effect  of  curtain  or  other  material, 
usually  hung  around  the  three  sides  of  the  stage,  either 
smooth  or  in  folds. 

Drops— Flat  canvas  curtains,  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  to 
battens. 

Flat— A  section  of  rigid  upright  scenery,  made  by  canvas 
stretched  over  a  wooden  frame.  See  page  276. 
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Flies— A  gallery  above  the  stage  from  which  scenery  is  raised 
and  lowered. 

To  fly— To  raise  or  lower  scenery. 

Gridiron  or  grid— A  series  of  beams  just  under  the  roof  of  the 
stage,  to  which  are  attached  the  pulleys  and  ropes  by  which 
the  scenery  is  flied. 

Groundcloth—  A  canvas  covering  for  the  entire  stage  floor,  al¬ 
ways  stretched  before  any  scenery  is  put  up. 

Jogs— Flats  of  half  or  a  third  the  usual  width,  used  for  building 
up  alcoves,  bay  windows,  etc. 

Masking—  Putting  scenery  back  of  open  places  to  hide  the  back- 
stage  area. 

Practical— Usable.  Applied  to  doors  which  must  open  and  shut, 
windows  which  must  open  during  the  action,  stairs  which 
must  bear  a  person’s  weight,  etc. 

Proscenium— The  arch  enclosing  the  visible  stage,  or  the  open¬ 
ing  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium. 

Set  pieces— Individual  pieces  of  scenery  like  trees,  rocks,  walls, 
etc. 

Stage— The  playing  space  back  of  the  footlights. 

Stage  curtain— See  curtain. 

Strike— Take  down  the  scenery. 

Teaser— A  short  drop  parallel  with  the  footlights.  It  regulates 
the  height  of  the  stage  opening  and  masks  the  front  border 
lights. 

Tormentors— The  side  pieces  just  back  of  the  proscenium  open¬ 
ing  which  regulate  the  width  of  the  opening  and  mask  the 
sides  of  the  stage. 

Wings— Flats  braced  to  the  floor  and  used  as  entrances  or  as 
masks  for  the  sides  of  the  stage. 

Principles  of  Stage  Design 

Before  making  a  scenic  design,  the  artist  usually  consults 
the  director,  determining  the  style  to  be  employed  only  after 
he  has  gained  a  real  appreciation  of  the  play  and  its  prob¬ 
lems.  He  then  makes  the  design  either  as  a  drawing  or  a 
model  set.  In  an  amateur  production,  the  next  step  is  to 
adapt  this  design  to  the  stage  equipment  and  material  avail¬ 
able.  The  amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  artistic  feeling,  ingenuity,  and  careful  experi- 
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mentation  are  most  important  in  obtaining  the  total  effect, 
and  their  cost  in  actual  money  is  negligible. 

In  planning  a  production,  the  artist  draws  a  ground  plan 
for  each  set  to  the  scale  of  the  stage  to  be  used,  putting  in  the 
doors,  windows,  set  pieces,  and  such  furniture  as  is  essential 
to  the  action.  Frequently  he  builds  a  model  set,  using  card¬ 
board  flats  and  set  pieces  painted  in  the  selected  colors.  Some 
directors,  notably  Mr.  Walter  Sinclair,  dramatic  director  of 
the  University  of  Denver,  build  exquisite  model  stages  with 
complete  equipment  in  which  they  construct  every  setting, 
painted  and  lighted  as  it  will  be  in  the  production,  and  then 
giving  it  to  the  carpenters  who  build  the  stage  setting  in  exact 
proportions  to  it. 

All  stage  sets  should  be  planned  so  that  they  may  be  set 
up  and  struck  rapidly,  carried  easily,  and  packed  away  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  waste  which  results  from  lack  of  storage  room 
and  inefficient  planning  in  most  large  high  schools  where 
many  departments  use  the  stage  is  deplorable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  organization  of  a  dependable  stage  crew  under 
one  instructor  who  is  personally  responsible  for  all  per¬ 
manent  scenery  and  properties  is  always  desirable. 

Emphasis  in  Design. — In  making  the  design,  emphasis, 
which  is  almost  synonymous  with  simplicity,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principle  to  be  held  in  mind.  In  every  scene  there 
is  usually  one  center  of  interest — a  table,  balcony,  couch, 
window,  or  throne.  This  center  may  be  made  to  stand  out  by 
placing  it  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  stage  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  focus  of  all  lines  of  interest,  as  well  as  by  playing 
light  on  it.  Everything  else  on  the  stage  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  it.  In  modernistic  settings  it  can  be  placed 
against  a  perfectly  plain  space  or  it  can  stand  entirely  by 
itself.  In  the  semi-realistic  interior  sets  used  for  the  average 
play,  only  objects  essential  to  the  play  should  be  on  the  stage; 
exaggerated  designs  which  would  not  be  used  in  the  type  of 
home  represented  are  entirely  out  of  place.  Modern  prin- 
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ciples  of  interior  decoration  can  be  applied  to  advantage  in 
settings  laid  in  wealthy  homes.  In  humble  homes,  a  few 
properties  and  furnishings  typical  of  the  locality  and  class  of 
the  characters  can  give  the  desired  effect  of  disorder  or  pov¬ 
erty  without  cluttering  up  the  stage. 

Balance. — Except  in  stylized  settings,  informal  balance  is 
preferable  to  the  symmetrical;  but  the  center  line  must  not 
be  forgotten  and  the  two  halves  of  the  stage  picture  must 
attract  the  same  amount  of  interest  or  there  will  be  a  restless 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

Rhythm. — Rhythm  in  stage  design  requires  that  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  pictures  be  pleasingly  arranged  so  that  the  eyes 
of  the  audience  are  carried  easily  from  one  detail  to  another 
until  they  are  focused  upon  the  center  of  interest;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  portrait  is  necessary,  the  head  should  be  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  center  of  interest,  not  away  from  it. 

Proportion. — The  principle  of  proportion  is  applied  when 
the  individual  is  subordinated  to  blind  forces,  which  are 
symbolized  by  dwarfing  the  actor  by  means  of  lowering  shad¬ 
ows,  huge  columns,  or  towering  buildings.  The  tendency  is 
to  keep  the  background  as  simple  as  possible,  suggesting 
mood  rather  than  depicting  details.  The  effect  of  lines  alters 
the  sense  of  proportion  and  affects  the  observer  psycho¬ 
logically.  The  use  of  curves  and  angles,  usually  combined 
with  strongly  contrasted  colors,  gives  a  sense  of  chaotic  emo¬ 
tion  or  intense  excitement.  Long  straight  lines  in  draperies, 
columns,  or  costumes  suggest  dignity.  Vertical  lines  may  be 
used  to  suggest  cathedrals,  temples,  and  solemn  places;  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  have  the  opposite  effect. 

In  a  recent  production  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  a  young 
scenic  artist  had  actual  proof  of  this  latter  principle.  The  set 
represented  the  top  of  a  column,  supposedly  sixty  feet  in  the 
air.  The  construction  in  this  case  was  a  column  five  and  one- 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  high.  In  a  moment  of 
unfortunate  inspiration,  during  the  director’s  absence,  the 
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young  artist  painted  a  black  line  all  around  the  base  of  the 
column,  which  made  it  look  at  once  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
off  at  least  two  feet,  the  illusion  of  great  height  being  com¬ 
pletely  lost. 

Consistency. — All  furniture  and  properties  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  background  and  should  be  a  part  of  the 
stage  design  in  period  and  composition;  for  example,  heavy, 
overstuffed,  ponderous  pieces  covered  with  dull-colored  plush 
create  a  sense  of  stodgy  smugness;  delicate  gilt  and  brocade, 
frivolous  aristocracy;  severe,  straight  patterns  in  neutral  gray, 
mediaeval  ascetism;  and  futuristic  shapes  and  colors,  modern 
restless  effort  to  be  different. 

Color. — The  importance  of  color  in  modern  settings  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  Colors  differ  from  each  other  in  hue, 
value,  and  intensity.  There  are  only  three  primary  colors — 
blue,  red,  and  yellow — and  their  combination  produces  all 
the  other  variations  in  hue.  Black  is  an  absence  of  color  and 
white  is  a  fusion  of  all  colors.  The  various  hues  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  warm  or  cool,  and  therefore  create  different 
effects;  for  example,  yellow,  red,  and  orange  are  the  warmest 
colors  and  also  the  most  conspicuous;  blue,  blue-green,  and 
violet  are  the  coolest  colors  and  the  most  inconspicuous; 
therefore  warm  hues  are  said  to  advance  because  they  catch 
the  attention,  and  the  cool  tones  to  recede  because  they  are 
less  quickly  noted. 

The  psychological  effect  produced  by  colors  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  interesting  experimentation.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  they  exert  an  influence  and  produce  an  emo¬ 
tional  response,  but  authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  effect  of  the  different  hues.  The  following  emo¬ 
tional  values  are  assigned  to  colors  by  many  experimenters; 
they  are  offered  here  as  a  possible  means  of  symbolism  in  stage 
design: 

Blue — calm,  cold,  formal 

Orange — exhilarating,  hot 
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Gray — depressing 

Brown — forceful 

Black — melancholy 

Grass  green — soothing,  restful,  cool 

Y  e  1  low — cheerf  u  1 

Scarlet — irritating,  aggressive,  stimulating 
Pale  pink — fanciful,  romantic 
Purple — mournful,  mystic,  regal 
A  combination  of  many  colors — amusing,  exciting 

It  is  usually  accepted  that  the  warm  colors  are  stimulating 
and  the  cool  colors  restful;  and,  likewise,  that  too  much  of 
them  may  be  irritating  or  depressing. 

By  value  in  colors,  we  mean  their  lightness  or  darkness, 

I  obtained  by  introducing  white  to  lighten  them  and  black  to 
,  darken  them.  Light  colors  are  expressive  of  youth,  gayety, 
land  informality,  while  dark  ones  represent  repose,  dignity, 

!  and  seriousness.  A  color  looks  stronger  against  white  and 
paler  against  black.  Black  absorbs  color,  and  this  fact  must 
be  considered  when  a  black  cyclorama  is  used;  black  also 
harmonizes  many  bright  colors.  A  strong  contrast  of  light 
i  against  dark  is  more  striking  than  strong  color  contrast  of 
]  the  same  value.  Therefore  a  closely  related  color  scheme 
!  seems  too  neutral  and  a  contrasting  hue  will  give  it  life.  If 
a  beautiful  object  is  to  be  emphasized,  it  should  be  placed 
l  against  a  background  of  different  value;  but  if  an  object  is 
to  be  rendered  inconspicuous,  it  should  be  placed  against  a 
background  of  its  own  value. 

By  intensity  we  mean  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  a  color. 

'  The  intensity  of  a  color  is  lessened  by  mixing  some  of  it  with 
a  complementary  color.  Green  is  the  complement  of  red, 

'  violet  of  yellow,  and  orange  of  blue;  these  six  colors  are 
known  as  the  standard  colors,  while  the  intermediary  colors 
are  those  in  which  the  hues  are  fused.  When  colors  are  placed 
next  to  their  complements,  they  are  intensified.  Intense  colors 
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are  more  elemental  and  more  tiring  than  more  neutral  tones, 
which  suggest  refinement  and  subtlety. 

In  the  use  of  color  in  stage  design  and  costumes,  several 
principles  have  become  well  established.  When  analogous 
colors — that  is,  similar  hues  like  yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet 
—are  used,  a  dash  of  a  complementary  color  will  give  a  sense 
of  balance.  In  any  color  arrangement  there  should  be  one  con¬ 
trolling  color  effect.  Backgrounds  should  be  less  emphatic 
than  the  objects  placed  against  them.  The  most  beautiful 
color  schemes  are  those  which  give  a  single  impression:  an 


THE  CONTROL  WHEEL,  SHOWING  LIGHT  PRIMARIES  AND  PIGMENT  PRIMARIES 

impression  of  warmth  with  a  note  of  coolness  for  variation, 
or  of  coolness  with  an  accent  of  warmth.  There  may  be  har¬ 
monies  of  a  single  hue  in  varying  intensity,  or  harmonies  of 
analogous  colors,  or  the  more  complicated  harmonies  of 
contrasted  colors;  but  their  success  can  usually  be  determined 
only  through  constant  experimentation. 

A  brief  description  of  a  purely  experimental  color  scheme 
which  was  highly  effective  may  suggest  how  to  use  color  in 
planning  a  stage  picture.  The  play  was  Shall  We  Join  the 
Ladies?  by  James  M.  Barrie.  To  suggest  delicate  whimsicality 
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against  a  background  of  intense  hate  and  suspicion,  and  also 
the  similarity  of  hidden  guilt  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  char¬ 
acters,  the  color  scheme  employed  was  the  analogous  hues 
running  from  pale  yellow  to  vivid  scarlet;  the  youngest 
woman  was  dressed  in  light  yellow  organdy,  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  one  in  brilliant  scarlet  chiffon  with  crystal  jewelry; 
the  oldest  in  golden-brown  velvet;  the  most  hysterical  in 
orange  silk;  the  most  placid  in  dull  gold  lace;  the  others  in 
prints  holding  the  various  hues  together.  One  military  cos¬ 
tume  had  white  trousers  and  brilliant  scarlet  coat  trimmed 
with  gold.  The  black  of  the  men’s  dinner  suits  harmonized 
the  brilliance  of  the  women’s  gowns.  A  large  bowl  of  fruit 
repeated  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red  on  the  sideboard.  The 
furniture  was  carved  and  heavy;  the  walls  were  a  neutral 
gray,  and  the  amber  light,  which  remained  unchanged,  was 
focused  from  a  gilded  bronze  chandelier  upon  the  circular 
table  about  which  the  thirteen  characters  were  seated.  The 
color  contrast  to  balance  the  warm  analogous  tones  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  French  window  with  a  moonlit  sky  bathed  in  a 
cool  green  light;  the  window  was  hung  with  rich  gold  velour 
curtains  draped  to  carry  the  attention  toward  the  head  of  the 
table  where  the  leading  character,  an  elderly  little  man  in  a 
high  carved  chair,  formed  the  center  of  interest;  all  lines  of 
interest  centered  on  him  except  when  some  other  characters 
momentarily  held  the  attention. 

Thus  we  see  that  whatever  style  of  scenic  art  he  may 
employ,  the  modern  director  must  work  with  his  scenic  artist 
along  the  principles  that  govern  all  forms  of  art.  Unity  must 
be  observed  in  the  settings,  costumes,  and  acting  so  that  all 
elements  work  toward  the  one  end  of  presenting  the  main 
idea  of  the  play.  Balance  and  proportion  must  be  kept  at  all 
times;  one  side  of  the  stage  must  not  be  made  to  look  heavier 
than  the  other  by  a  concentration  of  large  pieces  of  furniture, 
masses  of  scenery  or  groups  of  people,  unless  there  is  a  com¬ 
pensating  bulk  on  the  other  side.  This  may  not  mean  mere 
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physical  balance  or  symmetry,  for  sometimes  the  importance 
of  a  single  character  will  balance  an  entire  mob;  and  size, 
color,  movement,  brilliance  of  illumination  all  affect  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  stage  picture.  Emphasis  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind;  a  character  or  object  may  be  made  to  stand  out  by 
means  of  contrasting  color,  by  holding  the  center  of  the 
stage,  or  by  being  the  focus  of  all  lines  of  direction.  In  fact, 
the  principle  of  emphasis  is  applied  whenever  a  scene  is  built 
up,  a  humorous  line  pointed,  or  a  curtain  dropped  at  a 
dramatic  moment. 

DISCUSSION 

1 .  Explain  the  importance  of  the  scenic  artist  in  a  production. 

2.  Explain  and  give  examples  from  plays  you  have  seen  or  read 
of  the  following  types  of  settings:  naturalistic,  semi-realistic, 
plastic,  symbolic,  expressionistic,  spotted  light  in  a  space  stage, 
stylized. 

3.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  see  constructivism  carried 
out  in  a  play? 

4.  Explain  the  following  terms  in  their  application  to  scenic 
design:  emphasis,  rhythm,  proportion,  unity. 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  color  on  the  stage.  Are  you  conscious  of 
the  emotional  effect  of  color?  Give  examples  of  your  response  to 
the  emotional  effect  of  color  on  the  stage,  and  show  whether  or 
not  the  response  was  satisfying,  and  why. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  hue,  value,  and  intensity  in 
color? 

7.  Study  the  color  wheel  on  page  272  and  explain  its  value  in 
scenic  design.  What  do  you  mean  by  analogous  colors;  by  com¬ 
plementary  colors? 

8.  Try  to  have  a  class  theatre-party  at  a  stage  production,  either 
amateur  or  professional,  and  focus  your  attention  and  later  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  scenic  design  in  all  its  phases  as  suggested  in  this 
chapter. 

9.  Do  you  thmk  this  slight  familiarity  with  the  problems  of 
scenic  design  will  add  to  or  detract  from  your  pleasure  as  a 
theatregoer? 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

Reread  Poor  Maddalena  and  plan  the  two  stage  settings  needed 
in  it.  Read  carefully  the  suggestions  of  the  author,  and  then  plan 
how  you  would  carry  them  out  if  you  were  the  scenic  artist  for 
the  production.  Consider  the  following  points: 

1.  In  the  land  of  fantasy  what  would  be  your  background 
against  which  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  would  first  be  posed  when 
the  curtains  open?  Why  is  this  an  important  consideration? 

2.  How  would  you  represent  the  moon,  where  would  it  be,  and 
how  would  it  be  made?  The  trapdoor?  The  key? 

3.  Would  you  have  the  rose  a  single  blossom  only,  or  would 
you  use  rose  bushes  as  a  part  of  your  scenic  design?  Design  some 
stylized  rose  bushes,  not  in  the  least  realistic,  which  might  be  an 
intrinsic  part  of  your  stage  design. 

4.  What  colors  would  you  use  in  the  setting  for  the  first  and 
third  scenes?  Why?  How  would  you  utilize  them? 

5.  The  second  scene  must  be  strictly  realistic.  Plan  the  exact 
background  and  furniture  you  would  use.  Look  up  some  Italian 
pictures. 

6.  What  would  be  some  props  which  would  give  the  Italian 
atmosphere? 

7.  What  colors  would  you  utilize  in  this  scene?  Why? 

8.  How  might  you  arrange  the  two  scenes  so  the  change  of 
complete  set  might  not  be  necessary,  if  your  play  had  to  be  given 
on  a  time  scheme? 


Stage  Equipment 

The  background  against  which  the  action  takes  place  is 
called  the  setting;  it  includes  the  scenery,  or  set,  furniture, 
rugs,  pillows,  pictures,  and  such  properties  as  are  placed  on 
the  stage.  Although  the  actual  methods  of  building  sets  are 
not  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  a  dramatics  class,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  familiar  with  ordinary  stage  equipment  and 
stage  terminology.  If  the  terms  used  here  are  not  familiar  to 
you,  turn  back  to  the  glossary,  pages  265-267,  and  interpret 
them. 
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Most  school  theatres  today  have  one  or  two  permanent  sets 
within  which  all  types  of  plays  can  be  staged;  these  may  be 
painted  scenery,  draperies,  or  screens. 

Box  Sets. — Painted  scenery  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  other  two.  An  adjustable  box  set,  consisting  of  seven  or 
more  flats  and  painted  a  neutral  tone,  can  be  varied  for 
numerous  interiors  by  interchanging  the  flats  and  using  dif¬ 
ferent  hangings  and  furniture.  A  flat  is  a  wooden  frame,  usu¬ 
ally  twelve  feet  high  and  five  feet  nine  inches  wide,  covered 
with  canvas.  For  a  flexible  box  set,  there  should  be  two  prac- 
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tical  doors,  two  square  windows,  a  French  window,  a  large 
arch  or  doorway,  and  as  many  individual  flats  as  the  size  of 
the  stage  demands.  These  are  lashed  together  and  braced  to 
the  floor,  the  shape  of  the  set  being  changed  by  jogging  and 
interposing  the  flats  and  inserting  a  fireplace  or  a  staircase, 
and  changing  the  backing  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The  flats 
should  be  painted  either  gray  or  tan,  or  they  may  be  of 
broken  color  obtained  by  spattering  three  separate  coatings 
of  the  primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  permitting  each 
to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied,  and  covering  them  with  a 
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final  coat  of  neutral  gray  or  tan.  The  advantage  of  this  back¬ 
ground  is  that  under  stage  lights  it  becomes  the  color  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  lighting,  and  is  therefore  very  flexible. 

Exterior  Sets. — Exterior  scenes  are  best  suggested  by  the 
use  of  plastic  set  pieces  against  a  large  blue  drop  or  “cy- 
clorama.”  These  may  be  trees,  walls,  rocks,  house  fronts,  and 
trellises;  as  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  limited  in  color 
to  browns,  grays,  greens,  blues,  and  purples.  Cut-out  borders 
and  wings  are  used  for  masking;  they  can  add  greatly  to  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  scene  by  emphasizing  the  pattern  being 
employed.  The  borders  may  be  branches  with  pendulous 
leaves,  and  the  wings,  tree  trunks,  possibly  vine-covered. 

Draperies. — Draperies  have  been  exceedingly  popular  in 
school  auditoriums  because  they  are  adaptable  for  many 
stage  settings  and  likewise  furnish  an  excellent  background 
for  lectures  and  ordinary  programs.  Mr.  Walter  Hartwig, 
who  as  sponsor  of  the  National  Little  Theatre  Tournament 
is  closely  in  touch  with  the  amateur  activities  all  over  the 
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country,  greatly  deplores  the  universal  use  of  curtains,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  artificial  forcing  of  windows  and  doorways  into 
draped  backgrounds  is  inartistic  and  should  give  way  to 
painted  scenery.  However,  neutral  drapes  are  most  useful 
for  fantasies,  modernistic  dramas,  and  pageants.  They  should 
be  made  of  dull-finished  cloth  (cotton  velvet,  burlap,  velour, 
flannel,  or  lined  monk’s  cloth)  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent 
backstage  lights  from  shining  through  and  drafts  from  blow¬ 
ing  them  about.  Light  tan,  gray,  and  blue  are  useful,  but 


DRAPERIES  IN  ADJUSTABLE  UNITS  MAY  BE  COMBINED  TO  PRODUCE  A  SERIES 
OF  SETTINGS 


black  is  more  effective  than  anything  else,  as  it  approximates 
the  space  stage  for  which  many  recent  plays  have  been 
planned.  These  curtains  should  be  made  in  separate  strips 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  width,  webbed  at  the  top  and 
weighted  at  the  bottom.  They  may  then  be  hung  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ways:  like  a  solid  curtain,  when  overlapped  about  six 
inches;  like  a  small  stage  within  a  larger  one,  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  for  dream  plays;  and  like  a  series  of  stages.  A  most 
satisfactory  cyclorama  is  made  of  twelve  such  pieces  of 
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monk’s  cloth  lined  with  black  sateen  (thus  being  reversible) 
with  two  sets  of  borders,  and  four  half  pieces  for  use  above 
doors  and  windows.  This  furnishes  two  sets  of  drapes,  one 
light  and  one  black,  which  can  be  combined  in  all  sorts  of 
futuristic  and  symbolic  effects.  This  type  of  cyclorama  adapts 
itself  to  the  skeleton  set,  which  is  a  number  of  painted  units 
of  arches,  platforms,  screens,  and  steps,  combined  with  drap¬ 
eries  in  manifold  effects.  Claude  Bragdon’s  splendid  settings 
for  Walter  Hampden’s  Shakespearean  repertoire  utilized  this 
type  of  scenery. 

Screens. — Screens  covered  with  burlap  or  made  of  wall 
board,  which  can  be  arranged  in  pairs  to  give  the  impression 
of  walls  and  doorways,  are  useful  for  the  class  room,  but  are 
not  so  valuable  on  a  formal  stage. 

Mechanical  Effects. — Backstage  mechanical  tricks  always 
fascinate  the  theatregoer — certainly  their  usefulness  in  creat¬ 
ing  effects  cannot  be  minimized.  The  property  man  is  held 
responsible  for  them,  and  his  ingenuity  in  evolving  them  is 
his  greatest  asset;  he  should  make  a  special  study  of  them,  but 
the  average  student  need  not  know  much  about  them.  Some 
that  might  be  useful  in  class  plays  are:  sandpaper  rubbed 
together  for  surf;  electric  fans  at  doorways  blowing  finely 
cut  paper  for  a  blizzard;  coarse  salt  for  snow;  dried  peas, 
small  pebbles,  or  buckshot  dropped  on  a  box  covered  with 
screening  for  the  noise  of  falling  rain;  red  and  yellow  strips 
of  silk  blown  by  an  electric  fan  for  flames;  and  a  vacuum 
cleaner  for  the  purr  of  a  motor. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  set,  box  set,  skeleton  set,  flat, 
cyclorama,  drop,  draperies,  screen,  ground  plan,  model  set,  pro¬ 
scenium  arch,  tormentor,  teaser,  stage  curtain,  stage,  groundcloth, 
flies,  grid,  batten,  border,  set  pieces. 

2.  What  are  three  types  of  permanent  sets  adaptable  to  school 
use?  Which  do  you  prefer?  What  does  your  school  have?  Which 
would  you  recommend  if  you  were  in  a  position  of  authority? 
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3.  Name  some  other  mechanical  effects  not  mentioned  in  this 
section.  How  can  they  be  produced?  If  you  ever  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  backstage,  especially  in  a  vaudeville  theatre  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  review  in  which  many  scenes  follow  rapidly,  demanding  all 
types  of  equipment,  take  advantage  of  it,  by  all  means,  but  keep 
quiet  and  out  of  the  way! 

4.  Can  you  give  examples  from  your  experience  of  disasters  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  loss  of  props  at  crucial  moments?  Who  was  to 
blame? 

5.  What  would  be  most  practical  settings  for  Poor  Maddalena ? 
How  could  you  utilize  the  equipment  of  your  own  stage  for  its 
production? 

Stage  Lighting 

Importance  of  Stage  Lighting.^-The  possibilities  of  mod¬ 
ern  stage  lighting  have  led  some  enthusiasts  to  contend  that 
the  time  will  come  when  light  alone  will  create  the  effects 
furnished  today  by  scenery.  Certainly  it  is  a  creative  force 
in  the  theatre  which  is  just  now  being  utilized.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  The  Blue  Bird  at  the  Odeon  Theatre  in  Paris, 
all  of  the  transformation  scenes  were  produced  by  the  inter¬ 
play  of  light  upon  pigments;  for  example,  in  the  woodcutter’s 
cottage,  the  walls,  furniture,  curtains  and  children’s  clothing 
were  dull  browns  and  grays  until  the  turning  of  the  diamond, 
when  the  walls  became  opalescent,  the  furniture  gaily  tinted, 
the  curtains  striped,  and  the  children’s  clothes  many-hued. 
In  the  Land  of  Memory,  a  flat  drop  was  the  only  scenery; 
on  it  were  painted  the  tree  with  the  signboard  and  also  the 
grandparents’  houses,  each  of  which  was  brought  out  by  the 
play  of  lights  which  obliterated  one  when  the  other  was 
brought  into  view. 

Historical  Development  of  Stage  Lighting. — In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  torches  and  candles  were  employed  to  indi¬ 
cate  nightfall;  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  used  solely  to  permit  actors  to  be  seen  after  dark. 
In  1803,  gas  was  utilized  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London. 
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In  i860,  the  limelight  became  the  first  step  in  localized  spot¬ 
ting  of  characters,  and  led  to  color  effects  by  its  use  back  of 
1  transparent  materials.  Electricity  made  its  debut  on  the  stage 
of  the  Paris  Opera  in  1846,  but  a  complete  system  was  not 
installed  there  until  1881.  Since  then,  the  progress  has  been 
rapid,  and  today  stage  lighting  does  more  than  any  other  ele¬ 
ment  to  create  the  proper  atmosphere  and  set  the  shifting 
I  moods  of  a  play. 

Thomas  Wilfred  with  his  Clavilux  or  “color-organ”  has  in- 
j  vented  a  means  of  creating  emotional  values  of  color  and 
light  which  may  revolutionize  the  entire  stage.  Its  use  in  the 
1  dramatic  production  of  Ibsen’s  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland 
has  conclusively  proved  its  power  in  emphasizing  emotional 
;  and  spiritual  elements  of  mystic  drama.  It  may  well  be 
utilized  in  other  types  of  plays  when  it  is  accepted  by  dram- 
;  atists  as  a  practical  means  of  assisting  them  in  expressing  their 
|  ideas.  Certainly  there  is  no  foretelling  the  possible  develop¬ 
ments  in  stage  lighting  in  the  near  future. 

Lighting  Terminology. — The  amateur  in  the  field  of  play 
production  should  be  familiar  with  the  lighting  apparatus  of 
j  the  average  stage.  Here  are  the  most  common  items  of  light- 
1  ing  equipment: 

Adjustable  stage  lights— Sections  of  lights  which  can  be  fastened 
wherever  needed.  See  strips. 

Border  lights  or  borders— Strips  of  lights  which  are  hung  just 
back  of  the  teaser,  parallel  with  the  footlights. 

Color  frames— Light  wooden  frames  made  to  hold  gelatine 
slides. 

Dimmer  box— The  box  which  contains  all  the  switches  con¬ 
trolling  the  stage  lights,  especially  wheel-like  arrangements 
which  brighten  or  dim  any  or  all  stage  lights. 

Floodlights  or  floods— Large  lamps,  usually  1000  or  1500  watts, 
placed  in  a  hood  on  a  standard,  and  used  for  lighting  broad 
surfaces.  They  cannot  be  focused. 

Footlights  or  foots—  Strips  wired  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
either  on  the  floor  or  in  a  trough  sunk  into  the  floor. 
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Hood— A  large  metal  box,  open  at  the  front,  inside  of  which 
the  floodlights  are  fastened. 

Incidental  lights— Lights  connected  by  stage  cables  in  floor 
plugs  for  floor  and  table  lamps,  fireplaces,  chandeliers,  can¬ 
dles,  and  torches. 

Spotlights  or  spots—  High-voltage  lamps  placed  in  a  metal  box 
and  projected  through  a  lens  which  can  be  focused.  They 
may  be  mounted  on  standards  or  rested  on  tables  or  floors  in 
the  wings.  They  are  frequently  operated  from  the  balcony  of 
the  auditorium.  Baby  spots  are  smaller  models. 

Strip  lights  or  strips— Lights  arranged  in  rows  in  a  metal  trough 
which  acts  as  a  reflector  or  which  contains  a  reflector.  They 
are  usually  furnished  in  sections  of  any  required  length,  and 
can  be  used  as  borders,  foots,  or  anywhere  they  are  needed. 

On  most  stages  all  lights,  even  candles,  lamps,  etc.,  must  be 
electrical,  since  an  open  flame  is  prohibited  by  fire  laws.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  always  investigate  the  local  laws  governing  all 
lighting  used  on  the  stage  or  in  the  class  room,  even  that  in 
small  model  theatres. 

Purposes  of  Stage  Lighting. — In  his  Modern  Theatre, 
Irving  Pichel  gives  the  purposes  of  stage  lighting:  illuminat¬ 
ing  stage  and  actors;  stating  hour,  season,  and  weather  in  a 
scene,  through  the  suggestion  of  the  light  effects  of  nature; 
painting  the  stage  picture  by  manipulation  of  masses  of  lights 
and  shadow  and  by  heightening  color  values;  lending  relief 
to  the  actors  and  to  the  plastic  elements  of  the  scene;  and 
assisting  the  acting  by  symbolizing  the  meaning  of  the  play 
and  reinforcing  its  psychology. 

Lighting  Equipment  for  Schools. — The  accomplishment 
of  these  purposes,  especially  the  last  four,  depends  upon  the 
use  of  a  flexible  lighting  equipment.  Every  school  should  have 
at  least  six  baby  spots,  two  floodlights,  and  several  portable 
strips,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  foots  and  overheads, 
fastened  to  the*  theatre  balcony,  or  placed  in  the  wings  of 
the  backstage  areas.  White,  blue,  and  amber  globes  are  often 
used  in  strip  lights,  but  gelatine  sheets  are  more  flexible  and 
effective  when  mounted  in  frames  and  inserted  wherever 
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needed.  The  most  valuable  colors  in  the  gelatines  are  the 
more  delicate  tones,  such  as  straw,  steel  blue,  light  pink, 
frost,  light  green,  and  amber.  These  can  be  used  singly  or  on 
top  of  each  other  and  withdrawn  rapidly  or  very  slowly  with 
fine  effect. 


|  MODERN  LIGHTING  UNITS.  A.  STRIP  LIGHTS;  B.  SQUARE  BOXED  FOOTS;  C.  ROUND 

[BOXED  foots;  d.  round  boxed  foots,  banked  close;  e.  a  concert  border 

OF  SPOTS  AND  FLOODS;  F.  A  HANGING  FLOODLIGHT;  G.  TYPICAL  BABY  SPOTS;  H.  A 
FLOODLIGHT  ON  A  FLOOR  STAND,  WITH  SEPARATE  DIMMER. 

Planning  the  Lighting. — When  a  play  is  being  produced, 
the  lighting  for  every  scene  must  be  worked  out  with  pains¬ 
taking  experimentation  by  the  director,  scenic  artist,  and 
electrician.  It  is  important  that  the  mood,  locality,  and  type 
of  play  should  be  fixed  at  the  beginning.  A  stage  may  be  dark 
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and  backstage  noises  very  marked  at  the  opening  of  the  cur¬ 
tain;  this  first  effect  will  remain  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  as  the  action  develops,  but  more  light  can  gradually 
be  brought  up  where  the  actors  are  performing,  and  the  back- 
stage  noises  lessened,  so  that  lines  can  be  heard  and  facial 
expressions  clearly  seen. 

For  example,  in  a  production  of  O’Neill’s  Thirst,  in  which 
the  setting  is  a  raft  adrift  on  a  tropic  sea,  the  sound  of  the 
waves,  made  by  a  screened  box  containing  dried  peas  being 
shifted  around,  was  very  loud  at  the  opening  of  the  curtain 
and  the  movement  of  the  raft  very  marked.  Gradually  both 
effects  were  decreased  as  the  importance  of  the  lines  grew,  but 
the  audience  had  become  accustomed  to  them  and  accepted 
them,  because  they  were  prominent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play. 

Simple,  localized  lighting  should  be  employed  for  intensi¬ 
fying  the  action  but  never  for  showing  off  the  lighting,  no 
matter  how  lovely  it  may  be  in  itself.  As  soon  as  possible, 
the  electrician’s  cues  should  be  written  down  at  a  light  re¬ 
hearsal,  the  acting  areas  set,  shadows  eliminated,  location  of 
furniture  determined,  and  the  actors  instructed  where  to 
center  their  activities.  These  cues  should  show  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  every  lighting  unit  during  every  scene,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  dress  rehearsal  the  lighting  should  follow  the 
action  and  dialogue  with  automatic  precision. 

In  realistic  settings,  the  chief  problem  is  to  arrange  the 
lighting  so  that  natural  sources,  such  as  windows,  fireplaces, 
and  lamps,  are  apparently  furnishing  the  light  and  painting 
actual  shadows,  when  in  reality  the  foots,  borders,  spots,  and 
floods  are  giving  light  for  the  actors  to  be  seen  satisfactorily 
without  heavy  shadows  obliterating  fleeting  expressions  or 
looming  in  the  background. 

For  example,  imagine  that  your  setting  is  a  room  lighted 
by  a  fireplace,  a  French  window,  a  table  lamp  and  a  door 
leading  into  a  hallway.  The  scene  changes  from  a  summer 
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morning  in  one  act  to  a  winter  night  in  another  act.  In  the 
former,  amber  floods  would  throw  the  bright  beams  of  sun¬ 
light  in  through  the  French  window,  and  there  would  be  no 
lights  anywhere  else  as  far  as  the  audience  is  concerned.  Prob¬ 
ably  overheads  and  foots  would  light  the  stage  with  a  uni¬ 
formly  bright  light,  and  the  floods  would  of  course  have  to 
|  be  proportionately  more  brilliant;  if  the  action  continues  for 
!  a  length  of  time,  they  should  be  shifted  in  accordance  with 
the  passing  of  the  sunlight.  In  the  next  scene,  perhaps  the 
I  stage  would  be  pitch  dark  at  the  beginning,  with  a  cold  blue 
j  or  green  light  coming  from  the  floods  at  the  French  window. 

!  Then  someone  enters  the  house  and  lights  the  hallway,  prob¬ 
ably  strips  or  floods  at  the  hall  doorway.  He  then  enters  the 
room,  first  turning  on  the  table  light;  this  would  be  just  the 
light  in  the  lamp  at  first,  but  gradually,  imperceptibly  to  the 
audience,  an  overhead  spot  would  be  brought  up,  lighting 
I  the  area  around  the  table  more  effectively.  Then  he  might 
stir  up  the  fire — a  red  light  would  be  lit  in  the  fireplace  and 
Hater  a  section  of  the  foots  near  the  fireplace  would  be 
brought  up  with  a  red  light.  These  lights  would  of  course 
dim  the  moonlight,  especially  if  later  he  turned  on  all  the 
Iroom  lights.  Then  the  moonlight  would  disappear  and  the 
iglow  from  the  other  two  sources  of  the  table  and  fireplace 
I  would  be  diminished  by  having  all  the  overheads  and  foots 
brought  up  just  as  the  button  was  pressed  by  the  one  lighting 
the  room.  Of  course,  every  cue  for  the  lights  would  have  been 
worked  out  in  rehearsals,  and  the  electrician  would  have  a 
cue  sheet  and  a  location  backstage  where  he  could  watch  the 
faction  or  get  directions  from  someone  who  could  watch  it. 

Colored  lights  do  amazing  things  to  costumes  and  make-up, 
ibecause  lights  and  pigments  do  not  mix  in  the  same  way  and 
dyes  and  gelatines  are  not  pure  colors.  Experimentation  is 
the  only  means  of  determining  exactly  what  will  happen,  and 
costumes  and  make-up  should  always  be  tested  under  the 
lights  to  be  used. 
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Securing  Color  Effects . — Only  a  few  of  the  most  common 
combinations  of  color  in  pigment  and  lights  can  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  but  several  of  the  books  listed  in  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  have  detailed  discussions  of  this  fascinating  problem. 

The  light  primaries  are  red,  green,  and  violet,  while  pig¬ 
ment  primaries  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  A  safe  general  rule 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  warm  colors — red,  orange,  and 
yellow — are  intensified  by  warm  colors  in  the  lights,  and 
dulled  by  the  cool  colors — blue,  green,  violet — and  vice 
versa.  Blue  or  green  light  turns  red  pigment  black  or  a  dark 
purple — herein  lies  the  danger  of  heavy  rouge  in  moonlit 
scenes,  as  stage  moonlight  is  usually  blue  or  green.  Blue  is  a 
dangerous  color  for  costumes  because  blue  pigment  is 
changed  more  readily  than  any  other,  becoming  violet  under 
red,  greenish  orange  under  amber,  green  under  green,  pur¬ 
ple  under  violet,  and  blue-green  under  yellow.  Kings  and 
queens  wearing  purple  robes  must  be  carefully  lighted  as  pur¬ 
ple  becomes  red  under  red  and  amber,  brown  under  yellow, 
and  blue  under  blue.  Green  retains  its  own  color  only  under 
green  or  yellow  light.  All  colors  change  their  intensity  under 
different  lights,  taking  on  varying  tints  which  often  clash  on 
the  stage  although  they  blend  in  daylight.  Delicate  tints  pick 
up  colored  lights  more  attractively  than  pure  white  does,  but 
for  that  reason  they  lose  their  own  identity  easily. 

Materials  also  are  affected  by  lights:  smooth  textures,  like 
satin  and  rich  silk,  reveal  lights  and  shadows,  and  rough 
weaves,  like  cotton  flannel,  absorb  them;  brilliantly  colored 
materials,  no  matter  how  cheap  the  fabric,  are  effective  under 
stage  lights,  but  neutral-colored  costumes  proclaim  their 
quality  brazenly.  You  can  readily  see  the  dangers  of  using 
printed  and  striped  materials  in  costumes,  as  many  colors  on 
the  same  dress  offer  a  serious  problem  under  stage  lights.  In 
period  plays,  the  lighting  is  complicated  by  the  long,  curled, 
or  heavily  powdered  wigs,  and  the  contrasting  textures,  like 
velvet,  silk,  lace,  and  lawn,  usually  combined  in  the  costumes. 
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j  In  the  production  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  the  costuming  was  modeled  on  Byzantine  mosaics,  in 
which  actual  designs  and  costumes  were  copied  when  prac¬ 
tical,  or  modified.  Long  lines  were  emphasized  in  the  draped 
igowns  to  give  the  impression  of  height,  and  the  symbolism  of 
jcolor  was  carried  out — rose  silk  in  two  shades,  stenciled  in 
blue,  with  a  plum-colored  velvet  cloak  and  high  jewelled 
headdress  for  the  lady  offering  love  to  the  saint;  purple 
sateen  with  long  brightly  stenciled  bands  for  the  king;  yellow 
^ateen  cut  in  sharp  angles  and  decorated  in  black  spots  and 
Stripes  for  his  jester;  scarlet  velvet  and  silk  for  the  devil, 
brange  and  green  silk  for  his  blackamoor  friend,  and  gunny- 
sack  with  brown  strips  and  long  brown  cloak  for  the  saint. 
These  worked  nicely,  but  the  lady’s  maid  had  been  dressed 
in  brilliant  green  to  show  her  vivacity  and  youth;  unfortu- 
pately  the  big  scene  of  the  play  was  at  sunset  and  when  the 
jred  light  fell  on  the  green  dress,  the  maid,  who  should  have 
been  at  her  most  vivacious  moment,  was  clothed  in  funereal 
black!  The  problem  was  solved  by  bringing  up  a  yellow 
[lood  on  the  maid’s  side  as  the  red  floods  and  overheads  were 
brought  up,  and  a  strip  of  white  overheads  was  added — the 
fellow  and  white  lights  were  kept  up  full  with  the  reds  dur- 
ng  the  maid’s  scene,  then  dimmed,  the  reds  being  kept  full 
ip  and  dimmed  after  the  others  were  out  until  the  clear  blue 
)f  the  desert  night  flooded  the  whole  stage,  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  lady  and  her  maid. 

i  An  interesting  contrast  in  the  effective  use  of  stage  light¬ 
ing  in  emphasizing  the  spirit  back  of  careful  staging  occurred 
n  two  productions  of  Rostand’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  as  given 
n  London  with  Robert  Lorraine,  and  in  New  York  with 
Valter  Hampden.  The  London  production  brought  out  the 
)hysical  power  of  the  hero,  and  apparently  no  effort  was 
Jnade  in  it  to  give  more  than  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
day  against  most  ordinary  backgrounds.  In  the  New  York 
production,  although  the  supporting  cast  was  inferior  to  the 
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London  one,  the  artistic  value  was  higher,  because  Walter 
Hampden  emphasized  the  spiritual  and  poetic  qualities  of 
the  hero  in  the  costuming,  lighting,  and  staging,  and  thus 
brought  out  the  idealism  of  the  drama.  Milton  Smith  has 
used  the  closing  scene  of  the  Hampden  production  to  illus¬ 
trate  Pichel’s  purposes  of  stage  lighting. 

The  light  illuminates  the  stage  and  old  Cyrano,  who  sits  dying 
in  his  chair  in  the  garden;  the  yellow  light  of  the  late  afternoon 
gradually  fades  to  the  blue  of  twilight,  while  a  leaf  drifts  down 
occasionally  from  a  tree  to  indicate  that  the  year  as  well  as  the 
day  is  drawing  to  a  close;  the  dying  light,  streaming  in  from  one 
side  of  the  stage,  helps  paint  the  scene,  and  casts  increasing 
shadows  of  the  tree,  of  the  wall  that  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage, 
and  of  gaunt  old  Cyrano  himself;  and  finally,  the  fading  light 
helps  symbolize  the  action  by  showing  the  darkness— the  shadow 
of  death— that  creeps  closer  to  Cyrano  throughout  the  play,  and 
that  engulfs  him  at  its  close.1 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Discuss  the  purposes  of  stage  lighting,  and  give  examples  of 
their  effective  use  in  stage  shows  at  the  movies,  or  on  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage. 

2.  Explain  what  would  happen  to  a  girl  in  a  bright  yellow 
dress  with  a  heavily  rouged  make-up,  if  the  lights  went  from  day¬ 
light  through  sunset  to  moonlight. 

3.  Describe  what  would  happen  to  the  girl  with  the  same 
make-up  and  a  light  blonde  wig  and  white  satin  dress. 

4.  Have  another  theatre  party  and  watch  especially  for  all  the 
lighting  effects;  try  to  figure  out  exactly  how  they  are  obtained. 

5.  Plan  all  of  the  lighting  effects  for  Poor  Maddalena.  How 
would  you  get  the  contrast  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  land  of 
fantasy  and  the  glare  of  the  world  of  reality?  Would  you  have  the. 
moon  give  light?  If  so,  how  would  you  make  it  work? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Write  a  brief  report  on  each  of  the  following  topics: 

The  Value  of  a  Scenic  Artist  in  a  Production 

1  Book  of  Play  Production ,  p.  212. 
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Types  of  Scenic  Design 

The  Use  of  Color,  Line,  and  Mass  on  the  Stage 
The  Problems  of  the  Stage  Manager 
The  Problems  of  the  Electrician 

2.  Give  a  report  on  the  history  of  stage  lighting. 

3.  Give  a  report  on  the  modern  lighting  equipment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  theatre.  Get  permission  for  the  class  to  visit  a  theatre, 
either  motion  picture  or  legitimate,  and  take  notes  on  all  the 
demonstrations  and  equipment. 

4.  Prepare  a  set  of  questions  based  on  the  material  in  this 
chapter  which  could  be  used  as  a  try-out  for  students  applying 
for  technical  positions  in  a  dramatic  club. 

5.  Make  a  model  set  for  a  play  which  you  hope  to  produce, 
applying  the  principles  of  stage  design  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Unless  you  have  another  play  you  wish  to  use,  arrange  for  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  class  to  design  model  sets  or  stage  designs  for 
Poor  Maddalena,  working  each  design  out  in  a  different  type  of 
; scenic  art.  For  example,  one  might  plan  a  realistic  setting,  another 
la  symbolic  setting,  and  another  a  stylized  setting  for  each  scene. 

6.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  lighting  cues  for  the  same  play.  De- 
|  scribe  the  lighting  equipment  you  would  like  to  have  for  it. 

7.  Prepare  a  list  of  flexible  lighting  equipment  which  would  be 
adequate  for  use  on  your  school  stage.  Prepare  another  list  con¬ 
taining  all  the  equipment  you  would  like  to  recommend  for  it. 

8.  Draw  up  the  plans  for  three  different  permanent  sets  for 
I  your  high  school  stage,  stating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
iof  each. 

9.  If  you  are  especially  interested  in  stage  lighting,  make  a 
model  stage  large  enough  to  be  practical,  and  equip  it  with  lights. 
Be  sure  first  to  ascertain  the  fire  rules  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  you  would  use  your  theatre. 
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COSTUMING 

Costumes  a  Part  of  Stage  Design. — The  actor  must 
realize  that  his  costume  is  not  merely  a  means  of  characteriz¬ 
ing  his  role  as  attractively  as  possible,  but  that  in  its  color 
and  silhouette  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  stage  design.  One  in¬ 
harmonious  costume,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  may  be  in 
itself  or  how  becoming  to  the  actor,  can  ruin  an  atmospheric 
effect,  and  the  wise  director  will  work  out  the  costuming  for 
the  entire  play  well  in  advance  of  the  dress  rehearsal  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  last-minute  changes. 

A  successful  stage  costume  permits  perfect  freedom  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  reveals  the  personality 
and  mood  of  the  character,  and  differentiates  him  from  the 
other  persons  on  the  stage;  at  the  same  time  it  emphasizes 
the  method  employed  in  the  scenic  background  and  carries 
out  the  basic  design. 

Costumes  Must  Be  Appropriate. — In  a  realistic  play,  ap¬ 
propriateness  in  fabric  and  cut  are  most  important.  In  a  so¬ 
cial  comedy  dealing  with  people  of  means  the  standards  of 
good  taste  in  dress  must  be  applied  in  suitability  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  season  depicted,  as  well  as  in  beauty  of  line  and 
color.  The  ability  of  boys  to  wear  dress  suits,  and  of  girls  to 
carry  off  the  latest  style  with  a  flair  are  important  considera¬ 
tions  when  casting  plays  of  this  type.  When  local  color  is  be¬ 
ing  featured  in  a  play,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  the 
detail  accurate,  for  nothing  irritates  an  audience  more  than 
inexact  touches  in  costume.  In  period  plays,  historical  detail 
should  be  accurate;  methods  of  handling  trains,  swords,  pan¬ 
niers,  and  wearing  elaborate  wigs  and  accessories  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  costume.  Costumes  in  such  plays  should  be 
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distinctive  in  silhouette  rather  than  detail;  the  director  must 
be  sure  that  the  characters  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  the 
definite  cut  and  color  of  their  costumes,  which  are  too  often 
very  confusing  to  a  modern  audience. 

In  stylized  and  expressionistic  plays,  color  symbolism  and 
design  are  worked  out  by  the  scenic  artist,  and  the  actor  has 
little  choice  as  to  what  he  shall  wear,  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  theme  and  the  establishing  of  atmosphere  are  the 
chief  considerations.  Fantasies,  allegories,  and  mystic  dramas 
make  strong  demands  upon  the  originality  and  artistry  of 
the  producer;  but  too  great  striving  for  uniqueness  in  cos¬ 
tuming  may  threaten  the  intelligibility  of  the  ideas  and  even 
cause  a  fatally  facetious  reaction  from  the  uninitiated  in  the 
audience.  In  such  plays,  the  best  effects  are  usually  obtained 
by  dyeing  cheap  materials  and  then  draping  them  upon  the 
i  actors  on  the  stage  under  artificial  lights,  and  viewing  them 
at  a  distance. 

Materials. — The  use  of  oilcloth  and  cardboard  in  fantastic 
I  costumes  is  effective,  and  flannel,  serge,  tarlaton,  unbleached 
I;  muslin,  and  cheesecloth  are  also  useful.  The  texture  of  a 
^material  is  most  important  as  it  determines  the  silhouette; 

(this  fact  can  readily  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  organdy 
as  compared  with  heavy  brocade,  or  rich  velvet  or  tulle. 
Knitted  materials  drape  beautifully  and  cling  to  the  figure, 

1  emphasizing  lines.  In  all  productions,  however,  the  effect 
of  a  costume  on  both  the  actor  and  audience  is  what  counts 
upon  the  stage;  the  taste  of  the  artist,  not  of  the  actor,  must 
govern  the  choice  of  material  and  color,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  play  must  dominate  all  decisions.  Valuable  heirlooms,  ex¬ 
quisite  creations,  and  expensive  fabrics  are  of  no  value  unless 
'they  are  appropriate  in  color,  period,  and  design. 

Amateurs  are  usually  loath  to  appear  anything  but  beau- 
ijtiful  on  the  stage,  forgetting  that  the  audience  should  react 
to  the  play,  not  the  individuals.  No  director  will  ever  de¬ 
liberately  insist  upon  unbecoming  or  ludicrous  lines  or  colors 
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unless  they  are  imperative  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  play.  The  psychological  reaction  of  being  comfortably, 
becomingly,  and  suitably  clothed  greatly  assists  an  actor’s 
work. 

Line  in  Costume. — Line  is  a  greater  individual  problem 
to  an  actor  than  is  color,  for  his  physique  is  less  easily  modi¬ 
fied  than  his  complexion. 

However,  certain  established  principles  of  costume  design 
must  be  rigorously  observed:  Lines  in  dress  should  harmonize 
with  the  human  body,  without  constricting  or  exaggerating 
it;  a  stout  person  should  cultivate  long,  vertical  lines  in 
waists,  skirts,  neck  lines,  hairdressing,  and  hats;  tall  thin  peo¬ 
ple  should  use  broadening  lines,  especially  at  the  shoulder, 
and  avoid  long,  clinging  skirts,  high  hats  and  V-shaped  necks. 
Black  and  dark  colors  are  slenderizing,  while  white  and  light 
colors  are  broadening.  Glaring  colors,  striking  patterns,  and 
lustrous  materials  attract  attention  and  should  be  avoided 
by  large  persons  unless  they  are  especially  appropriate  to  the 
characterization.  In  general,  blondes  should  cultivate  the 
cool  colors  with  touches  of  warm  color  for  contrast;  delicate 
designs  and  dainty  materials  are  usually  more  becoming  to 
them.  Brunettes  should  cultivate  the  warm  colors,  and  they 
can  risk  brilliant  fabrics  and  marked  contrasts.  Ordinarily 
red-haired  actresses  should  emphasize  their  coloring,  using 
yellow,  orange,  green,  and  golden  brown.  Small  persons 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  a  bushy  hair  arrangement  and 
big  hats  lest  they  look  top-heavy  at  a  distance.  At  all  times, 
good  points  should  be  emphasized  and  defects  minimized 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  proportion,  harmony, 
balance,  and  emphasis  as  applied  to  dress. 

On  the  stage  the  problems  of  dress  are  intensified,  and 
actors  and  actresses  should  study  their  full-length  reflections 
at  a  distance  to  get  the  proper  perspective.  Longer  skirts 
are  more  graceful  for  the  actress  than  very  short  ones,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  is  seated.  Draped  scarfs  are  very  effective 
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but  they  must  be  handled  skillfully.  Trimming,  to  be  noticed 
at  a  distance,  must  be  exaggerated,  but  if  this  exaggeration 
gives  an  awkward  or  unbalanced  total  effect,  the  trimming 
must  be  discarded.  It  is  often  well  to  high-light  the  face  and 
hands  with  effective  trimming.  Stockings  receive  direct  rays 
from  tlie  footlights  and  often  change  color  and  become  un¬ 
pleasantly  conspicuous.  The  shoes  must  be  carefully  selected 
as  they  definitely  affect  the  grace  of  the  individual  and  accent 
the  costume;  the  color  and  the  height  of  the  heels  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

In  real  life  clothes  may  not  make  the  man,  but  on  the 
stage  they  do;  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  would-be  actor 
who  has  the  ability  to  wear  clothes  well  and  make  them  a 
part  of  himself. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Explain  the  important  considerations  in  planning  a  stage 
i  costume. 

2.  Can  you  give  examples  of  plays  you  have  seen  which  were 
;  particularly  helpful  in  teaching  social  etiquette? 

3.  Can  you  give  examples  of  plays  in  which  correct  local  color 
I  was  important?  Have  you  seen  instances  which  violated  your  per- 
i  sonal  knowledge  of  the  local  color  being  depicted? 

4.  Have  you  seen  unfortunate  effects  of  members  of  a  cast  not 
j  knowing  how  to  wear  trains,  carry  canes,  use  swords,  etc.? 

5.  Why  does  the  effect  rather  than  the  expense  count  in  stage 
i  costuming? 

6.  Study  your  own  physique,  noting  especially  your  lines,  and 
j  decide  what  style  of  clothes  you  should  wear.  Watch  the  clothes 
i  worn  by  your  associates  and  also  the  actors  and  actresses  on  the 

stage  and  screen,  and  note  the  application  or  lack  of  application 
i  of  the  principles  of  costume  design. 

7.  Arrange  for  a  trained  stylist  or  costumer  to  talk  to  the  class, 
j  Ask  intelligent  questions  after  her  lecture. 

8.  Why  are  styles  of  hairdressing  so  important  on  the  stage? 
The  height  of  heels?  The  color  of  shoes  and  stockings?  The  size 
and  shape  of  hats  and  sleeves?  The  length  of  skirts? 
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g.  In  a  modern  play  featuring  what  well-dressed  men  and 
women  wear,  what  would  be  the  problems  facing  the  men?  The 
women? 

10.  Why  is  it  better  judgment  in  daily  life  to  buy  one  com¬ 
plete  outfit  with  accessories  to  match  than  to  have  a  lot  of  clothes 
of  different  colors  and  styles? 

11.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  home-made 
clothes?  Of  store-bought  clothes? 

12.  Do  you  think  it  wiser  to  get  costumes  for  school  produc¬ 
tions  from  a  professional  costumer  or  to  make  them  yourselves? 
Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  methods  and 
the  influence  of  type  of  play. 

13.  Do  you  as  a  general  rule  prefer  modern  plays  and  pictures 
or  period  ones? 

14.  Describe  in  detail  the  most  elaborate  costume  play,  pageant 
and  review  you  have  seen. 

15.  Discuss  the  silhouette  and  designs  of  the  costumes  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  end  papers  of  this  book. 

16.  Discuss  the  costuming  for  Poor  Maddalena.  Get  pictures  of 
as  many  types  of  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  costumes  as  you  can  And, 
and  decide  which  you  prefer.  What  materials  would  you  think* 
ideal  to  use?  Which  would  be  practical  and  not  expensive?  How 
would  you  dress  Bumbu?  In  what  colors  and  materials?  What 
style,  colors  and  materials  would  you  use  for  Paolo  and  Mad¬ 
dalena?  Why?  How  would  you  plan  the  quick  change  that  is 
necessary? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Give  reports  in  class  on  the  history  of  dress.  Bring  examples 
of  costumes  typical  of  the  various  periods. 

2.  Bring  to  class  the  sections  of  your  scrapbooks  illustrating 
costumes  and  put  them  on  exhibition. 

3.  Make  a  costume  chart  for  the  play  you  selected  in  the  last 
chapter,  having  the  design  of  each  costume  fit  into  the  general 
stage  design.  Symbolize  the  character  and  his  relation  to  the  other 
persons  in  the  play. 

4.  If  no  one  has  selected  Poor  Maddalena  as  a  personal  project, 
make  a  costume  chart  for  it. 
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5.  Plan  the  fabrics  to  be  used  in  making  up  the  costumes  in 
your  chart.  If  there  is  a  member  of  a  class  in  dressmaking  in  the 
!  group,  have  her  explain  how  to  plan  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
|  terials  and  the  making  of  the  costumes. 

6.  As  a  class  or  individual  project,  dress  a  set  of  dolls  for  a  play. 

1  7.  Describe  in  detail  the  costumes  suitable  for  the  following 

j  characters:  Portia  at  the  trial;  Petruchio  in  the  wedding  scene; 
j  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  in  the  moonlit  garden;  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
the  ball,  in  the  farewell  scene,  and  in  the  tomb;  the  characters 
speaking  in  the  selections  from  the  plays  quoted  in  this  text. 

8.  If  any  member  of  the  class  has  been  enterprising  enough  to 
|  make  a  model  stage  with  lighting  equipment,  experiment  with 
1  your  dolls  against  your  sets  and  note  the  effect  of  different  lights 
on  their  costumes.  Also  bring  samples  of  various  kinds  of  ma- 
;  terials  in  various  colors  and  experiment  with  their  combination 
under  various  lights. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


MAKE-UP 

Importance  of  Make-up. — Make-up  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  phases  of  dramatic  work  because  it  opens  an  un¬ 
limited  field  for  practical  experimentation.  Like  all  other 
technical  activities,  it  can  be  mastered  only  by  doing,  not  by 
watching  someone  else  or  reading  about  it.  However,  even 
a  slight  understanding  of  the  principles  back  of  it  makes 
every  face  an  illuminating  study  and  every  portrait  and  car¬ 
toon  an  object  lesson.  Magazine  covers  and  advertisements 
afford  diversified  opportunities  for  the  study  of  expression 
and  the  effects  produced  by  lines  and  shadows. 

Some  make-up  is  essential  in  all  stage  work,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  stage  lights  and  to  emphasize  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  role.  In  straight  make-up,  in 
which  the  actor  accentuates  his  own  features,  there  is  the 
added  purpose  of  overcoming  defects  and  enhancing  good 
points.  A  make-up  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  costume,  and  is 
therefore  a  phase  of  the  stage  design.  There  are  impression¬ 
istic  as  well  as  realistic  methods;  but  in  any  case,  the  facial 
make-up  is  a  part  of  the  entire  physique,  not  a  superimposed 
mask.  The  same  careful  attention  must  be  extended  to  the 
make-up  on  all  exposed  portions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  and  headgear.  On  the  school 
stage,  make-up  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  youthful 
bodies  do  not  adapt  themselves  readily  to  older  roles  and 
heavy  make-up  looks  “tacked  on,”  so  to  speak;  also  fresh 
young  beauty  should  not  be  spoiled  by  the  artificial  expedi¬ 
ents  necessary  for  older  people.  The  slightest  amount  of 
make-up  possible  should  therefore  be  employed,  since  the 
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lighting  is  usually  not  brilliant  enough  to  warrant  the  elab¬ 
orate  methods  of  the  professional  stage.  For  class  work,  a 
mere  touching  up  of  the  face  and  appropriate  dressing  of 
the  hair  to  suggest  the  age  and  nationality  are  all  that  is 
necessary;  but  every  student  of  the  drama  should  study  and 
practice  the  art  of  make-up  for  his  own  pleasure.  Indeed,  in 
this  particular  day  and  age,  every  girl  would  do  well  to  apply 
the  fundamental  principles  to  her  daily  appearance  in  order 
to  spare  the  public  the  unnecessarily  ludicrous  and  startling 
manifestations  so  often  displayed. 

Make-up  Materials. — If  you  are  especially  interested  in 
acting,  purchase  your  own  make-up,  selecting  the  colors  which 
are  suitable  to  your  complexion.  The  promiscuous  and  ex¬ 
travagant  use  of  materials  by  amateurs  is  totally  unnecessary; 
in  the  case  of  an  organized  group,  one  complete  outfit  should 
be  purchased  and  carefully  guarded.  Make-up  is  expensive, 
and  you  must  make  a  special  effort  to  avoid  being  careless 
with  it.  Professionals  resent  the  borrowing  of  their  personal 
materials,  and  non-professionals  should  form  the  habit  of 
respecting  other  people’s  property,  especially  when  it  is  of 
so  distinctly  personal  a  nature. 

A  complete  make-up  box  and  equipment  can  be  ordered, 
or  individual  supplies  purchased  as  desired.  Grease  paints  are 
those  used  for  foundations;  they  come  in  numbered  tubes 
or  large  sticks  and  in  all  colors  from  white  to  Negro,  includ¬ 
ing  every  possible  flesh  tone,  usually  called  by  such  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  as  “juvenile,”  “middle  age,”  “sallow  old  age,” 
“robust  old  age,”  “Chinese,”  “American  Indian,”  and  “Ne¬ 
gro”;  but  since  different  companies  use  different  terms,  color 
charts  must  be  referred  to  at  the  dealer’s.  Lining  sticks,  or 
“liners” — either  smaller  sticks  of  grease  paint  or  pencils  in 
black,  brown,  gray,  blue,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  green — are 
used  for  putting  on  lines  and  shadows.  For  enlarging  eyes 
and  making  wrinkles,  a  medium  brown  is  best  for  general 
use,  and  gray  for  shadows.  Eyelids  need  different  hues; 
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blondes  usually  use  a  medium  blue,  and  brunettes  purple, 
but  green  and  a  warm  brown  are  often  effective.  Lip  sticks 
should  be  chosen  to  suit  the  coloring.  Rouge  may  be  paste, 
powder,  or  liquid,  and  must  be  carefully  selected  as  to  color; 
blondes  should  avoid  very  bright  hues,  as  their  delicate  charm 
is  easily  lost  on  the  stage.  A  combination  of  a  paste  rouge 
for  the  base  and  a  dry  rouge  for  finishing  off  is  recommended, 
rather  than  the  liquid  which  is  difficult  to  blend  and  hard 
to  remove.  Face  powders  come  in  all  colors  and  must  be 
selected  with  reference  to  the  foundation  employed;  white 
and  very  dark  hues  should  be  avoided  except  for  pronounced 
character  parts. 

Other  materials  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  their  need 
arises:  crepe  hair  applied  with  spirit  gum  is  most  satisfactory 
for  beards;  it  is  sold  by  the  inch  and  ranges  from  white  to 
black;  scissors  are  necessary  for  clipping  it.  Mascara  is  useful 
for  accenting  the  eyelashes  of  women  and  building  up  the 
hair  line  or  coloring  the  hair  for  men;  it  comes  in  black, 
brown,  and  white.  Aluminum  powder  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  graying  the  hair,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remove  and 
spots  costumes;  cornstarch  is  the  next  choice,  but  it  flies 
easily  and  looks  artificial,  since  it  deadens  the  lights  of  the 
hair. 

Making  Up. — The  first  step  in  making  up  is  to  study  your 
own  countenance  carefully.  Few  people  are  blessed  with  per¬ 
fect  features,  but  the  average  person  can  appear  beautiful  on 
the  stage  with  sufficient  effort;  that  is  why  it  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
illusioning  to  see  one’s  favorite  star  in  real  life! 

Before  beginning  to  make  up,  don  a  smock  or  apron,  bind 
back  your  hair,  and  spread  out  upon  a  towel  the  materials 
you  will  need  for  the  particular  make-up  to  be  put  on.  Allow 
yourself  ample  time — at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  straight  role, 
and  an  hour  or  more  for  a  character  part. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  making  up  is  like  painting 
a  portrait;  the  face  is  first  made  as  nearly  blank  as  possible. 
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and  a  new  countenance  is  then  produced  by  the  use  of  colors, 
lines,  crepe  hair  and  nose  putty.  The  bony  structure  of  the 
face  and  the  resulting  high  lights  and  shadows  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Features  and  folds  of  flesh  can  be  made  prominent 
by  high  lights  of  white  or  yellow,  while  the  hollows  and 
shadows  are  deepened  by  gray  or  brown.  Every  depression 
has  its  corresponding  high  light.  The  face  may  be  broadened 
in  appearance  by  applying  rouge  toward  the  ears  and  blend¬ 
ing  toward  the  nose,  and  narrowed  by  applying  it  near  the 
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nose  and  blending  toward  the  ears.  The  facial  expression  is 
determined  by  the  skillful  accentuation  of  the  eyes,  eyebrows, 
lips,  and  lines  of  the  face.  For  straight  parts,  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  should  be  emphasized  and  unattractive  ones  blocked 
out;  in  character  parts,  distinctive  nationality  or  age  or  tem¬ 
perament  must  be  developed  upon  the  natural  contour  of 
the  face  being  made  up.  The  effect  of  strong  lights  upon 
facial  shadows  and  coloring  is  startling  and  can  ruin  the  most 
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finished  make-up.  Of  course  the  ideal  arrangement  is  to  have 
the  dressing  rooms  equipped  with  stage  lights,  but  this  is 
seldom  possible,  and  amateurs  must  rely  upon  rehearsing  in 
make-up  to  insure  the  proper  result. 

The  first  step  is  to  apply  a  light  coat  of  cold  cream  and  to 
rub  it  well  into  the  pores;  then  wipe  off  the  excess  cream,  or 
perspiration  will  soon  stand  out  all  over  your  face  in  little 
beads.  If  crepe  hair  is  to  be  used,  draw  a  line  where  the  beard 
is  to  be  put  on  and  do  not  apply  cold  cream  there,  as  spirit 
gum  will  not  adhere  to  grease. 

Next  apply  the  foundation  grease  paint  by  marking  heavy 
streaks  on  the  cheeks,  nose,  forehead,  and  neck  and  rubbing 
them  into  a  perfectly  smooth  background  which  extends  into 
the  hair  line  and  ears,  and  over  whatever  area  of  the  throat 
and  chest  is  exposed. 

(a)  Straight  Make-ups. — In  a  straight  make-up,  apply  the 
rouge  by  placing  a  small  spot  at  the  point  where  you  want 
the  deepest  color;  women  put  it  higher  on  the  cheek  bones 
than  do  men,  who  may  carry  it  over  the  entire  cheeks;  it  is 
highly  important  to  blend  this  rouge  carefully  into  the  foun¬ 
dation,  as  there  must  be  no  definite  edge  visible;  carry  it 
into  the  temple  and  blend  it  slightly  under  the  eyebrows, 
where  overheads  strike  and  make  an  ugly  high  light.  At  this 
point  natural  defects  can  be  remedied  by  high-lighting  parts 
to  be  emphasized  and  rouging  those  to  be  eliminated;  this 
should  be  done  for  a  performance  only  after  constant  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  careful  study  of  texts  dealing  in  detail 
with  such  problems.  Lips  can  be  made  any  desired  shape  by 
blocking  out  their  natural  contour  with  the  foundation  cream 
and  painting  them  in;  usually  the  lip  stick  is  applied  only  at 
the  fullest  part  and  the  color  then  carried  up  and  out  as 
far  as  desired;  it  is  not  advisable  to  cover  the  entire  lip  as  the 
mouth  will  look  too  large;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
both  sides  of  each  lip  exactly  alike. 

Enlarging  the  eyes  demands  painstaking  effort  and  long 
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practice.  Unless  you  are  either  very  blonde  or  very  dark,  use 
a  medium  brown  liner  to  shape  the  eyebrows,  brushing  them 
first  into  a  thin  line.  Then  shade  the  eye  by  applying  tbe 
desired  color  at  the  upper  eyelid  and  blending  it  as  far  as 
the  fold  of  flesh  above  the  eyeball.  Enlarge  the  eye  by  delicate 
lines  made  with  a  paper  stump,  fine  paintbrush,  toothpick, 
or  even  a  hairpin  pressed  into  the  medium  brown  liner  or 
!  melted  grease  paint;  draw  a  line  along  the  entire  edge  of  the 
upper  eyelid  from  the  inner  corner,  sweeping  it  in  a  decreas¬ 
ing  line  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  slightly  more  beyond 
the  outer  corner;  then  draw  another  line  along  the  lower  lid, 
beginning  about  half  an  inch  from  the  inner  corner;  ex¬ 
tend  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  outer  corner, 
then  curve  it  upward  to  join  the  upper  line  beyond  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  leaving  a  stretch  of  flesh  that  at  a  distance 
j  looks  like  the  ball  of  the  eye;  the  upper  line  should  curl 
j  slightly  beyond  the  joining  point.  Place  a  red  dot  at  the 
inner  corners  of  both  eyes.  If  you  wish,  you  may  load  the 
upper  eyelashes  with  mascara. 

After  the  rouging  and  lining  is  completed,  apply  blended 
:  face  powder  lighter  in  shade  than  the  foundation  grease 
paint.  Pat  it  gently  into  the  make-up  with  a  woolen  puff — 
never  rub  it,  as  the  lines  are  easily  blurred  and  cannot  be 
;  patched  up  after  the  powder  is  on.  Brash  off  the  excess  with  a 
baby’s  brush.  During  the  performance  apply  dry  rouge  when 
!  you  want  to  freshen  your  make-up. 

If  you  use  crepe  hair,  be  sure  that  it  is  several  degrees 
lighter  than  your  own  hair,  and  use  only  a  small  amount 
|  carefully  brushed  out.  The  spirit  gum  is  applied  to  an  un¬ 
greased  surface  and  the  hair  pressed  into  it,  then  trimmed 
and  clipped  into  the  desired  shape.  Beards  may  be  shaped 
before  being  put  on,  but  they  should  be  carefully  carried 
down  into  the  neckline  and  under  the  chin  and  thinned  at 
the  ends.  After  the  performance  crepe  hair  can  be  easily 
pulled  off,  and  alcohol  dissolves  the  spirit  gum.  Men  may 
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change  the  color  of  their  hair  by  using  mascara,  light-haired 
men  becoming  dashing  dark  ones  by  removing  all  grease 
from  their  hair  and  applying  the  mascara  with  a  wet  tooth¬ 
brush,  brushing  from  the  forehead  back.  White  mascara  \ 
judiciously  applied  at  the  temples,  and  a  gray  moustache,  i 
combined  with  a  careful  make-up,  give  the  impression  of 
middle  age. 

A  dry  make-up  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable 
for  straight  parts  on  the  school  stage.  A  very  light  cold-cream 
foundation  is  rubbed  smooth;  then  the  eyes  and  lips  are 


CHARACTER  TYPES 


made  up,  dry  or  paste  rouge  used  on  the  cheeks,  and  powder 
pressed  in. 

(b)  Character  Make-ups. — In  character  make-ups,  use  a 
gray  liner  to  accent  the  shadows  after  the  foundation  of  care¬ 
fully  chosen  tone  has  been  completed.  Shade  the  hollows 
where  the  flesh  sinks  in  at  the  temples,  eye  sockets,  and 
cheeks.  High-light  the  corresponding  bone  structure  with 
white  or  light  yellow.  Make  wrinkles  by  first  screwing  the 
face  into  the  desired  expression,  and  then  relaxing  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  lines  with  brown  or  lake,  tapering  them  off  at  the 
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ends  and  high-lighting  them.  You  can  change  the  shape  of 
the  eyes  by  the  direction  and  slope  of  the  brown  lines,  and 
of  the  mouth  by  narrowing  or  enlarging  the  lips,  or  even  by 
drawing  them  to  one  side.  You  can  block  out  your  eyebrows 
by  covering  them  with  soap  and  painting  them  with  the 
foundation;  then  paint  on  any  desired  shape.  Rounded  eye¬ 
brows  give  the  impression  of  great  simplicity,  lowering  ones 
of  villainy,  twisted  ones  of  pain,  worry,  or  grief.  Bushy  eye- 


|;  brows  are  obtained  by  brushing  your  eyebrows  backward 
with  grease  paint.  In  character  make-up,  the  neck  and  hands 
!  must  always  be  made  up  to  correspond  with  the  face. 

National  types  fall  under  character  make-up,  and  depend 
1  largely  upon  foundation  color,  distinctive  beards,  head¬ 
dresses,  and  characteristic  features,  built  up  with  nose  putty. 
This  last  is  kneaded  and  molded  into  shape  and  applied  upon 
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an  ungreased  surface  with  spirit  gum  and  then  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  foundation  color.  Brushing  the  hair  backward, 
and  parting  it  in  the  middle,  or  having  it  cut  in  an  unusual 
manner  for  eccentric  make-up  is  better  than  using  wigs;  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  must  be  used,  adjust  them  with  great  care,  and 
color  the  natural  hair  about  the  edges  to  match.  In  a  bald 
wig,  the  “blender”  must  be  a  perfect  fit;  it  is  then  covered 
with  the  foundation  grease  paint,  great  care  being  taken  that 
the  join  is  not  visible. 


BIZARRE  EFFECTS  IN  MAKE-UP 


In  realistic  dramas  dealing  with  worn  and  weary  humanity, 
bodies  can  be  padded  with  bath  towels  and  small  pillows. 
Runover  heels,  wrinkled  stockings,  dragging  skirts,  baggy 
trousers,  and  disheveled  hair  help  to  create  an  effect.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  always  the  inner  response  of  the  actor  rather  than 
such  externals  as  grease  paint  and  costume  which  creates  the 
real  illusion,  although  care  expended  upon  achieving  a  per¬ 
fect  ensemble  of  correct  costume,  make-up,  hairdress,  and 
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accessories  will  give  you  an  assurance  which  will  inspire  you 
to  rise  out  of  yourself  into  your  interpretation  as  nothing 
'  else  can  do. 

(c)  Fantastic  Make-up. — Bizarre  effects  are  interesting  to 
work  out  in  fantasies  and  plays  in  which  a  symbolic  or 
I  stylized  design  is  used.  Eccentric  eye  make-ups  with  diag- 
onals,  triangles,  and  circles  in  gaudy  colors,  or  dead-white 
1  foundation  with  coal-black  lining  can  be  featured,  and  false 
cheeks,  noses,  and  ears  fashioned  out  of  putty  or  gauze.  Ad¬ 
hesive  tape  can  be  used  to  draw  up  eyebrows  and  draw  down 
lips. 

Removing  Make-up. — Remove  the  make-up  by  applying 
cold  cream  liberally  and  wiping  it  away  wfith  swift,  clean 
;  movements,  not  rubbing  it  in.  Be  sure  to  remove  every  bit 
‘  of  your  make-up,  especially  around  the  eyes  and  hair,  before 
j  you  appear  in  public;  nothing  is  more  unprofessional  than 
putting  on  street  clothes  with  a  stage  make-up. 

Keeping  Make-ups  Consistent. — The  director  must  check 
!  all  of  the  make-ups  of  his  cast,  for  they  should  be  uniform  in 
■  general  effect.  Foe  example,  an  otherwise  exquisite  produc- 
I  tion  of  Rostand’s  Les  Deux  Pierrots  was  decidedly  weakened 
i  because  the  make-up  of  Pierrot  I  was  a  masterpiece  of  facial 
painting,  while  Pierrot  II  had  a  very  mediocre  make-up 
I  which  handicapped  his  whole  interpretation. 

If  a  finished  performance  is  desired  with  inexperienced 
actors,  it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  have  one  person  make 
up  all  of  the  characters,  as  similarity  of  effect  can  be  obtained 
I  and  the  individual  impersonations  will  be  more  successful. 
However,  amateurs  should  practice  constantly  until  they 
become  expert  enough  to  make  up  themselves  and  others 
satisfactorily. 

In  a  dramatics  class,  the  group  may  buy  a  sufficient  stock 
of  make-up  together  and  then  work  in  couples,  or  each  stu¬ 
dent  may  bring  his  own  supplies  and  work  by  himself  under 
the  instructor’s  supervision. 
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DISCUSSION 

1.  Tell  the  class  about  the  best  examples  of  successful  make-up 
you  have  ever  seen. 

2.  If  possible,  go  to  a  professional  or  amateur  production  and 
note  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  make-up. 

3.  If  possible,  invite  a  professional  actor  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  make-up  before  the  class.  Before  he  comes,  prepare  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  him. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  In  preparing  to  make  up  either  at  home,  school,  or  theatre, 
take  pains  to  start  out  with  your  equipment  neatly  arranged. 
Keep  your  make-up  in  a  tin  box,  as  grease  paints  dry  out  or  melt^ 
The  following  materials  are  advisable: 

Cheesecloth  or  towels  to  protect  the  dressing  table 
Kleenex  or  cheesecloth  to  remove  the  make-up 
Hand  mirror,  comb,  brush,  scissors,  and  matches 
Paper  stumps,  orange  sticks,  or  wire  hairpins 
Two  lamb’s-wool  puffs  of  good  size,  one  for  light  powder  and 
one  for  dark.  A  supply  of  absorbent  cotton  can  be  used  for 
putting  on  powder  when  large  groups  are  using  the 
make-up. 

A  baby’s  brush  for  removing  excess  powder 
A  hare’s  foot  for  retouching  the  make-up 
A  tin  of  theatrical  cold  cream 

Grease  paints— Light  foundation  (No.  1)  ;  medium,  olive, 
“sunburn,”  brown.  These  should  be  purchased  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  color  chart  put  out  by  the  company 
furnishing  them,  since  number  and  nomenclature  differ 
widely. 

Lining  sticks— Dark  brown,  black,  gray,  medium  blue,  lake, 
vermilion 
Lip  stick 

Medium  wet  rouge 
Medium  dry  rouge 

Face  powder— Juvenile,  deep  pink,  dull  yellow 
Cosmetic— Brown,  black 
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Mascara— Black.  White  mascara  is  very  satisfactory  for  men 
to  use  in  whitening  the  hair  over  the  temples. 

Additional  materials  to  be  purchased  as  the  need  arises: 

Purple,  green  and  white  liners 

Crepe  hair  with  spirit  gum  and  alcohol 

Nose  putty 

Black  wax 

Liquid  powder 

Aluminum  powder 

2.  Practice  the  following  simple  mhke-ups,  after  carefully  study¬ 
ing  your  features  and  noting  good  points  to  be  emphasized  and 
defects  to  be  eliminated. 

(a)  Juvenile 

FOR  GIRLS 

Apply  cold  cream,  and  remove  all  the  excess  cream. 

Apply  the  juvenile  grease  paint. 

Apply  the  paste  rouge,  carefully  selected  to  suit  your  own  col¬ 
oring.  Put  a  dot  of  rouge  on  the  cheek  bone  and  blend  it  care¬ 
fully  with  the  fingers,  down  on  the  cheeks,  up  on  the  temples,  and 
toward  the  eyes.  Keep  the  deepest  color  on  the  cheek  bone.  Tint 
the  flesh  just  below  the  eyebrow. 

To  emphasize  features,  apply  high  lights.  For  example,  make 
a  small  chin  more  prominent  by  blending  white  or  No.  1  at  the 
tip.  To  make  a  small  nose  more  prominent,  draw  a  line  with  the 
high  light  down  the  ridge,  blending  it  at  the  sides. 

To  make  features  less  conspicuous,  apply  rouge.  For  example, 
blend  rouge  on  a  double  chin  or  the  tip  of  a  long  nose. 

Make  up  the  eyes.  Select  the  liner  best  suited  to  your  eyes,  and 
put  the  heaviest  color  on  the  lids  above  the  eyelashes  and  blend 
it  up  to  meet  the  rouge  below  the  eyebrows.  Melt  medium  brown 
paint  or  cosmetic  and  with  a  paper  stump  or  thin  paint  brush 
|  make  up  the  eyelids.  A  medium  brown  pencil  may  be  used  if  it 
is  kept  sharpened  and  used  delicately. 

Brush  and  accent  your  eyebrows. 

Make  up  the  lips. 

Powder  the  face  by  pressing  a  carefully  selected  face  powder 
into  the  foundation,  beginning  at  the  chin. 
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Paint  the  upper  eyelashes  with  mascara  or  melted  cosmetic, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  paint  perfectly  even. 

Retouch  with  a  dash  of  dry  rouge  on  the  hare’s  foot. 

Remove  the  make-up  by  applying  the  cold  cream  and  wiping  it 
off  in  quick  strokes. 

FOR  BOYS 

Boys  may  in  general  follow  the  above  directions,  but  they 
should  keep  the  following  suggestions  in  mind: 

Use  a  healthy  sunburn  foundation,  avoiding  making  it  either 
too  pink  or  too  brown.  Be  sure  to  apply  the  cold  cream  and 
foundation  well  down  under  the  collar  line  on  the  neck  in  front 
and  back,  over  the  ears  to  the  hair  line. 

When  applying  rouge,  avoid  feminizing  the  face  by  shading  too 
deeply  under  the  eyes.  Blend  the  rouge  well  over  the  cheeks  and 
up  into  the  temples. 

Avoid  feminizing  the  lips  by  making  too  definite  a  cupid’s  bow. 

Be  careful  not  to  shade  the  eyelids  conspicuously.  Never  paint 
the  eyelashes. 

If  your  eyebrows  are  too  thick  you  can  cover  them  with  soap  or 
the  foundation  cream  and  then  paint  on  thinner  ones.  Usually 
careful  brushing  and  shaping  with  a  comb  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Most  high  school  boys  look  too  pretty  when  made  up.  Drawing 
lines  with  a  medium  brown  liner  to  accent  the  natural  wrinkles 
of  the  forehead  and  the  shadows  about  the  nose  will  strengthen 
the  face. 

Avoid  using  too  pink  a  face  powder. 

(b)  Middle  Age 

It  is  usually  difficult  for  a  high  school  boy  or  girl  to  make  up 
as  a  middle-aged  person.  Of  course  the  dressing  of  the  hair  for 
girls  and  the  use  of  crepe  hair  in  making  moustaches  and  beards 
for  boys  are  obviously  helpful.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
useful: 

Apply  the  suitable  foundation;  then  carry  the  rouge  far 
down  on  the  cheeks,  and  screw  the  face  into  wrinkles  by  frowning 
and  smiling.  Outline  those  on  the  forehead  and  about  the  eyes  in 
gray.  Draw  gray  shadows  extending  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth. 
Deepen  the  frown  lines  between  the  eyes,  the  horizontal  lines  of 
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I  the  forehead,  and  the  crow’s  feet  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes  with 
brown.  Narrow  the  lips  into  a  thin  line. 

5(c)  Old  Age 

Of  course  the  make-up  for  old  age  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  being  portrayed,  for  the  disposition,  habits,  social  status 
jand  health  must  be  shown.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  they  should  be  modified  for  every  characterization. 

!  Use  an  old-age  foundation  grease  paint.  After  carefully  study¬ 
ing  the  bony  structure  and  hollows  of  your  face,  paint  in  the 
shadows;  first  block  out  the  hollow  with  gray,  then  accent  each 
Ihollow  by  blending  brown  or  lake  at  the  deepest  point.  Accent 
'  the  bony  structure  by  high-lighting  the  most  prominent  features. 

Paint  in  the  wrinkles,  first  with  gray,  then  with  brown  or  lake, 
and  high-light  them  on  the  upper  folds  with  white.  All  wrinkles 
must  be  made  with  very  delicate  lines  which  are  kept  distinct 
Jfrom  each  other. 

|  Block  out  the  lips  with  the  foundation.  Paint  in  the  desired 
^effect,  using  blue  to  tone  down  the  red. 

i;  Teeth  may  be  blackened  out  with  black  wax  which  can  be  re- 
!; moved  with  alcohol.  Jagged  edges  can  be  made  by  using  small 
i; bits  of  the  wax. 

Eyebrows  may  be  made  bushy  by  brushing  them  backwards  and 
!  painting  them  with  white  mascara  or  grease  paint. 

The  powder  must  be  lighter  than  the  foundation  and  should 
!  be  dull  yellow  rather  than  pink. 

The  hands  and  neck  must  be  made  up,  the  hollows  being  made 
[  with  gray  and  the  bones  high-lighted. 

2.  After  you  have  experimented  with  these  fundamental  make- 
jups,  try  some  effects  with  different  nationalities.  By  this  time  your 
scrapbook  should  contain  many  pictures  of  people  of  all  nations 
i  which  you  should  study  carefully.  Experiment  with  putty  to  get 
different  noses,  black  liner  to  get  different  eyebrows  and  eye¬ 
lashes,  and  with  different  arrangements  of  your  hair  and  head¬ 
dresses. 

3.  Make  up  like  some  of  Shakespeare’s  famous  characters: 
Othello,  King  Lear,  Falstaff,  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Touchstone,  Adam,  Le  Beau  and  William,  in  As  You  Like  It, 
Cleopatra,  Benedict. 
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4.  Make  up  Pierrot,  Pierrette  and  Bumbu  with  bizarre  effects 
against  a  dead  white.  Why  couldn’t  these  be  used  in  an  actual 
production  of  the  play? 

5.  If  you  are  a  blonde,  make  up  like  a  brunette,  using  a  dark 
foundation,  brown  liner,  carmine  rouge  and  lip  stick,  and  a  dark 
wig,  or  black  mascara  if  you  have  short  hair.  If  you  are  a  brunette, 
make  up  like  a  blonde,  using  a  light  foundation,  blue  liner, 
bright  rouge,  and  light  wig. 

6.  If  you  are  a  girl,  study  your  coloring,  texture  of  skin,  and 
general  type,  and  then  work  out  a  correct  street  make-up,  remem¬ 
bering  that  refined  women  are  never  artificial  but  always  well 
groomed  and  as  beautiful  as  they  can  be.  Make  the  best  of  your 
good  looks  by  using  the  right  colors  in  your  make-up,  cut  of  your 
hair  and  style  of  dressing  it.  See  that  you  leave  home  perfectly 
groomed,  and  do  not  make  up  your  face  or  dress  your  hair  in 
public. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  PERFORMANCE 

t 

!The  presentation  of  the  drama,  whether  it  be  a  class  play 
produced  as  a  student  project  or  an  artistic  public  perform- 
|  ance,  is  the  climax  of  hours  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  author, 

1  director,  scenic  artist,  actors,  and  stage  crew;  it  is  therefore 
!  worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  everyone  involved  and  should  be 
approached  as  a  serious  and  important  occasion.  No  detail  is 
I  too  small  for  conscientious  consideration,  and  no  regulation 
of  back-stage  deportment  is  too  unimportant  to  be  followed 
I  strictly. 

I  Too  often  amateurs  look  upon  a  performance  as  an  adven¬ 
ture  from  which  they  must  extract  every  thrill  both  on  and 
;  off  the  stage,  instead  of  taking  the  professional  point  of  view 
;  that  it  is  an  artistic  undertaking  demanding  intelligent  coop¬ 
eration.  All  the  inexcusable  activities  of  private  theatricals — 
I  director  and  participants  rushing  about  in  sight  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  peeking  through  the  curtain,  giggling  and  whispering 
in  the  wings,  forgetting  lines,  losing  props,  appearing  after 
or  during  the  show  in  make-up  and  costume — these  have  no 
place  on  the  stage,  where  all  the  participants  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  see  that  the  performance  begins  on  time  and 
i  moves  swiftly,  without  delays  or  disaster,  to  an  impres¬ 
sive  end. 

If  you  are  in  a  play,  you  must  make  every  effort  to  be  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  capable  of  enduring  the  nervous  strain 
of  the  performance.  Be  sure  that  you  have  ample  sleep  for 
several  nights  before  the  play,  and  rest  quietly  on  the  after- 
inoon  of  the  performance  so  that  you  may  arrive  refreshed 
and  alert,  well  prepared  to  meet  all  emergencies  that  may 
arise. 
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It  is  wise  to  end  the  last  rehearsal  with  the  first  act  so  that 
the  stage  may  be  set  with  all  lighting  equipment  and  prop¬ 
erties  in  place.  Come  early  enough  to  make  up  with  pains¬ 
taking  care,  and  thus  avoid  the  nervous  hurry  which  pro¬ 
duces  messiness. 

The  director  sometimes  calls  an  amateur  cast  together  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  performance,  in  order  to  check  on  cos¬ 
tumes,  make-up,  and  personal  props,  and  to  give  a  few  last 
words  of  advice.  It  is  important  for  him  to  be  poised  and 
encouraging  in  his  attitude,  for  his  state  of  mind  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  actions  of  the  cast.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  tell 
his  actors  not  to  correct  any  mistakes  that  may  occur  unless 
some  vital  action  is  omitted,  and  then  to  use  their  heads  and 
meet  the  emergency  as  best  they  can;  he  will  be  most  em¬ 
phatic  in  warning  them  against  stealing  scenes  and  interpo¬ 
lating  new  words  or  action  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  he  will  make  them  feel  that  he  believes  in  them  and 
expects  the  very  best  they  have  to  give.  Usually  his  presence 
backstage  during  the  performance  encourages  and  steadies 
the  cast  and  stage  crew;  but  in  case  the  play  is  to  be  repeated, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  go  out  front  and  make  notes,  checking 
on  lighting,  make-up,  voices,  and  the  general  tempo  of  the 
play.  In  this  case,  the  prompter  must  handle  any  emergencies 
that  may  arise;  when  lines  are  jumped,  he  must  feed  the  lead¬ 
ing  cue  that  will  get  the  action  back  where  it  belongs,  and 
then  feed  the  later  cues  so  that  the  speeches  already  given 
will  not  be  repeated.  He  watches  every  bit  of  action  taking 
place  on  the  stage  and  avoids  prompting  during  action  or 
pauses.  He  sees  that  the  stage  manager  is  ready  with  offstage 
noises  about  a  page  ahead  of  time,  and  that  actors  due  for 
entrance  are  in  place.  He  gives  the  cues  for  music  and  lights, 
including  house  lights,  and  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
curtain,  for  nothing  can  ruin  a  scene  more  quickly  than  too 
rapid  or  too  slow  a  curtain.  He  directs  curtain  calls.  The  prac- 
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tice  of  handing  bouquets  over  the  footlights  is  to  be  deplored, 
for  it  is  distinctly  unprofessional  and  seldom  is  a  just  recog¬ 
nition  of  achievement.  Careful  rehearsals  of  curtain  calls 
should  have  taken  place;  never  leave  them  to  chance. 

By  the  time  the  overture  starts,  everyone — stage  crew, 

1  prompter,  and  actors — should  be  in  their  assigned  places.  It 
is  usually  better  to  have  the  actors  remain  in  their  dressing 
rooms  until  summoned  by  the  call-boy  about  five  minutes 
before  their  appearance.  However,  when  circumstances  de~ 
j  mand  that  all  performers  be  ready  for  entrance  before  the 
J  curtain  is  rung  up,  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
!  appearance  of  lurking  forms  or  shadows  in  the  wings  and  the 
echoing  of  sibilant  voices. 

The  most  effective  device  by  which  an  appreciative  audi- 
i  ence  can  be  assured  is  to  begin  promptly  on  the  advertised 
time;  it  is  better  to  let  last-minute  details  go  than  risk  facing 
,  a  critical  audience,  disgruntled  by  a  long  wait. 

!  If  the  play  has  been  so  perfectly  rehearsed  that  lines,  cues, 
i  and  action  are  almost  automatic,  the  actors  will  be  free  to 
I  respond  to  the  inspiration  of  the  audience.  No  one  who  is 
feeling  for  lines  and  struggling  to  remember  bits  of  business 
i  can  do  himself  justice,  and  thus  failure  to  prepare  properly 
1  shuts  him  away  from  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  best. 

During  the  performance,  forget  technique  in  the  creative 
!  joy  of  being  an  integral  part  of  a  living  drama.  After  the  play 
1  is  over,  remove  costumes  and  make-up  before  leaving  the 
theatre.  At  the  final  performance  turn  in  to  the  stage  man- 
1  ager  playbooks  or  scripts,  properties,  and  rented  or  borrowed 
|j  costumes. 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  participating  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dramatic  production.  If  you  have  had  a  share  in  any 
capacity  in  the  staging  of  a  play,  you  will  ever  afterward 
enjoy  the  drama  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  effort  that 
lies  back  of  its  conception,  preparation,  and  production. 
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DISCUSSION 

1.  Can  you  give  concrete  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  chapter? 

2.  In  the  plays  in  which  you  have  taken  part,  did  you  get 
sufficient  sleep  and  rest  before  the  performance?  Did  you  plan 
your  costumes  and  props  so  well  that  you  avoided  the  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  of  last-minute  demands  on  yourself  and  your  family? 

3.  If  possible,  go  backstage  for  an  entire  professional  per¬ 
formance  and  note  the  conduct  of  the  actors. 

4.  Can  you  give  examples  of  directors  who  have  upset  the 
morale  of  a  cast  by  their  agitation  on  the  night  of  the  perform¬ 
ance?  Can  you  give  examples  of  some  who'  steadied  and  cheered 
up  the  cast  by  their  optimism  and  confidence? 

5.  Explain  in  detail  the  importance  and  duties  of  the  prompter. 
Can  you  give  examples  of  disasters  due  to  his  negligence?  Re¬ 
member,  if  you  are  ever  fortunate— or  unfortunate— enough  to  be 
a  prompter,  that  you  are  the  most  important  person  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  if  a  crisis  arises;  therefore,  glue  your  eyes  to  the  book, 
keep  your  ears  open  and  your  nerves  calm  and  assume  command 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  Don’t  lose  your  place  watching  the  action 
on  the  stage  from  your  point  of  vantage! 

6.  Discuss  the  duty  of  an  audience  at  a  performance.  Why 
should  the  members  of  a  dramatics  class  carefully  consider  the 
etiquette  of  going  to  plays  as  well  as  the  technique  of  being  in 
them? 

7.  Do  you  think  being  an  actor  in  a  successful  production  or 
being  the  director  would  give  you  greater  satisfaction?  Why? 

8.  After  the  next  play  you  see,  go  home  and  make  a  list  of  all 
the  things  you  think  accounted  for  its  success  or  failure. 

9.  In  the  next  play  in  which  you  have  a  part  in  any  capacity, 
make  a  list  of  all  the  things  you  think  should  be  checked  on  be¬ 
fore  the  performance,  and  see  whether  you  can  unobtrusively 
assist  the  director  by  seeing  that  they  are  cared  for. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  If  possible,  go  to  a  play,  either  amateur  or  professional,  and 
judge  the  performance  by  the  standards  suggested  in  this  chapter. 
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2.  As  a  class  project,  plan  a  production  of  a  Shakespearean 
play,  make  a  prompt  book,  model  sets  for  the  scenes,  a  chart  or 
;  set  of  dolls  for  the  costumes,  a  set  of  lighting  cues  for  the  light 
!  effects,  and  a  list  of  props.  Work  out  the  action  with  the  dolls  or 

I  pegs  against  the  model  sets,  and  write  down  all  the  movements 
and  stage  pictures. 

3.  Let  each  member  of  the  class  present  his  ideas  regarding 
the  staging  of  a  one-act  play  read  by  the  class. 

4.  As  a  member  of  a  group,  produce  a  one-act  play  in  class 
(those  listed  on  pages  232  and  233  are  recommended)  in  which 
I  you  apply  the  material  of  Part  III  as  far  as  the  classroom  equip¬ 
ment  will  permit.  Perhaps  the  class  can  arrange  to  meet  in  the 
|  school  auditorium  for  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  plays  in 
order  that  you  may  have  the  experience  of  using  the  lights,  make¬ 
up,  and  costumes  which  your  play  calls  for.  Divide  up  the  techni- 
,  cal  activities  so  every  member  of  the  group  has  some  practical 
l  experience. 

5.  After  the  play  has  been  produced  and  you  have  had  the  ex- 
j  perience  of  either  serving  as  or  assisting  the  director,  write  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  “The  Problems  of  Play  Production.” 

6.  Write  a  criticism  of  each  play  you  see  presented  in  this 
series,  discussing  particularly  the  technical  phases  of  its 
I  production. 

17.  Poor  Maddalena  adapts  itself  splendidly  to  high  school  pro¬ 
duction,  but  remember  that  no  public  performance  is  allowed 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers  and  the  payment  of 
a  royalty.  Work  out  its  production  as  a  class  project,  casting  the 
[i  best  people  you  have  and  applying  everything  you  have  discussed 
concerning  its  interpretation  and  production.  The  following  con- 
|j  siderations  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  to  keep  in  mind: 

I  Be  sure  that  the  two  settings  strike  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  land  of  fantasy  and  the  world  of  reality,  and  that  the 
acting  and  costuming  emphasize  this  difference. 

Watch  the  pantomime  of  the  first  and  third  scenes  most 
carefully. 

I  Work  out  the  exits  through  the  door  to  and  from  the  world 
!  of  reality  very  carefully,  leaving  no  effect  to  chance. 

The  director  must  see  that  the  stage  pictures  are  always  ef- 
fective,  that  the  tempo  of  the  second  scene  is  entirely  different 
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from  that  of  the  other  two,  and  that  Scene  Two  builds  up  to  the 
climax  at  the  end,  not  rising  to  too  great  an  emotional  pitch 
before  Pierrot’s  exit. 

Particularly  difficult  bits  of  action  are  the  opening  pantomime, 
the  entrance  of  Bumbu,  the  looking  into  the  world  of  reality  and 
making  the  audience  see  what  the  characters  see,  the  action  ac¬ 
companying  the  love  scene,  beginning  “There  is  something  in 
your  singing  that  tears  a  girl’s  heart  in  two,”  the  end  of  Scene 
Two,  the  repetition  of  “Poor  Maddalena”  in  Scene  Three,  and 
the  end  of  the  play. 

8.  Decide  what  should  be  the  most  effective  bits  of  action  in 
the  performance,  such  as  Paolo’s  singing  offstage;  determine 
where  the  audience  should  react  with  smiles,  tears,  and  applause. 
See  if  they  do  so  at  the  performance. 


Part  Four 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  STUDENT  PLAYWRIGHT 

Getting  the  Inspiration. — There  is  no  better  way  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  drama  than  to  try 
your  hand  at  writing  a  one-act  play.  Of  course  you  cannot  be 
taught  how  to  write  a  play;  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  read 
what  people  have  said  regarding  some  of  the  best  ways  to 
express  ideas  in  dramatic  form  (see  the  books  about  play- 
'writing  listed  in  the  Bibliography) ,  study  the  technical  rules 
labout  playwriting,  and  follow  a  suggested  line  of  procedure. 
Then,  if  a  creative  spark  has  been  kindled,  you  can  write 
[your  play;  and,  because  we  learn  by  doing,  the  working  out 
of  your  own  play  will  be  an  illuminating  experience  leading 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  art  of  the  drama  than  that 
afforded  by  merely  acting  and  reading  plays. 

Since  kindling  the  spark  is  the  first  step,  let  us  see  how 
;various  successful  dramatists  have  apparently  found  incen- 
jtives  to  writing  their  plays.  Of  course  the  foundation  of  all 
inarrative  writing  is  a  study  of  life  itself — what  people  are, 
:What  they  think,  what  they  say,  what  they  do,  what  they  feel. 
Incipient  dramas  are  taking  place  every  day  in  homes  and 
offices,  on  street  corners,  and  in  hospitals,  stores,  and  schools. 
Wherever  a  human  soul  reveals  itself  at  a  crucial  moment, 
there  is  a  drama  ready  to  be  born.  You  yourself,  in  your  home 
and  among  your  friends  and  associates,  are  constantly  taking 
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part  in  embryonic  dramas  or  watching  them  in  the  lives  of 
others. 

Elmer  Rice,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1929  with  his 
realistic  drama  Street  Scene,  proved  how  dramatic  ordinary 
people  in  ordinary  homes  can  be.  His  stage  setting  was  an 
exact  duplication  of  a  New  York  street,  and  his  characters 
were  the  typical  people  who  pack  the  subways  and  swarm  the 
streets  in  the  humdrum  pursuit  of  their  daily  bread.  He 
caught  them  at  critical  moments  in  their  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  apartment-house  front  became  the  scene  of  a 
gripping  drama. 

Among  the  many  geniuses  who  became  famous  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  their  Own  experiences  and  backgrounds  in  their  plays  are 
Eugene  O’Neill  in  his  sea  plays,  James  Barrie  in  his  Scotch 
sketches,  and  Lady  Gregory  in  her  Irish  folk-dramas.  Surely 
all  the  sections  of  this  vigorous  young  country  of  ours,  with 
their  contrasting  racial  and  national  types,  provide  a  virgin 
field  for  youthful  dramatists — a  field  in  which  a  few  brilliant 
writers  like  Zona  Gale,  Paul  Green,  and  Dan  Totheroh  are 
blazing  the  trail. 

Therefore,  do  not  seek  your  material  in  the  jungles  of 
India,  the  opium  dens  of  China,  and  villas  along  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  but  search  for  it  in  your  own  town  and  among 
your  own  associates.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  plays  suitable 
for  high  school  production.  Surely  no  spot  on  earth  could  be 
more  packed  with  dramatic  possibilities  than  a  public  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school  where  emotions,  ideals,  and  ambitions  are 
surging  in  the  hearts  of  all  types  of  young  people,  frequently 
bursting  into  situations  that  are  comic,  tragic,  or  romantic, 
but  always  realistic! 

Perhaps  you  may  want  to  write  a  play  about  some  inter¬ 
esting  person  you  know.  Read  one  or  two  of  the  famous  plays 
which  were  evidently  inspired  by  the  author’s  desire  to  build 
a  play  about  a  personality:  Beau  Brummell,  by  Clyde  Fitch; 
Lightning  by  Winchell  Smith  and  Frank  Bacon;  Old  Eng- 
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lish,  by  John  Galsworthy;  Rosalind,  by  James  Barrie,  and 
Liliom,  by  Ferenc  Molnar. 

Or  you  may  want  to  write  a  play  about  a  particular  local¬ 
ity  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Read  one  or  two  of  these 
plays,  in  which  the  setting  is  of  primary  interest:  The  Bird 
|i  of  Paradise,  by  John  Russell;  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West, 
and  Madame  Butterfly ,  by  David  Belasco;  Neighbours,  by 
[Zona  Gale;  and  The  No  ’Count  Boy,  by  Paul  Green. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  idea  which  you  feel  would  make 
!  the  world  better  if  expressed  to  the  public  as  a  play.  Read 
What  Price  Glory,  in  which  Stallings  and  Anderson  show 
what  war  really  is,  stripped  of  the  false  glamour  with  which 
it  is  usually  surrounded;  Berkeley  Square,  in  which  J.  L.  Bal- 
; derston  shows  that  time  is  only  an  illusion;  and  Outward 
Bound,  in  which  Sutton  Vane  presents  an  unusual  idea  of 
I  the  life  beyond. 

I  History,  mythology,  fairy  stories,  biography,  current  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  will  all  furnish  you  with  ideas.  In 
[your  daily  contacts  with  people,  keep  your  ears  and  eyes  open 
ifor  ideas,  and  jot  down  in  a  little  notebook  you  can  carry 
with  you  striking  phrases,  notes  about  costumes,  facial  ex¬ 
pressions,  gestures,  and  human  reactions  which  might  be  val¬ 
uable  in  a  play. 

DISCUSSION 

j  1.  Select  five  of  your  favorite  plays  or  pictures  and  decide  what 
jmade  the  author  write  each  one. 

2.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  writing  a  fantasy? 

3.  Would  you  prefer  to  write  a  realistic  or  a  romantic  play? 
Which  do  you  think  would  be  easier? 

|j  4.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  write  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy?  Which 
|of  these  would  be  easier? 

5.  Are  there  any  students  in  your  school  who  would  make  inter* 
esting  characters  in  a  play? 

6.  Have  dramatic  experiences  ever  arisen  in  your  home  or 
school  which  might  be  used  in  a  play? 
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7.  Have  you  any  ideas  you  think  are  worth  setting  forth  in 
a  play? 

8.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  chief  difficulties  in  writing 
your  play? 

9.  Have  you  ever  been  inspired  to  write  a  play?  What  made 
you  want  to  do  so? 

10.  Why  is  it  wiser  to  write  a  one-act  play  instead  of  a  longer 
one? 

Building  Up  a  Plot  from  an  Incident. — A  practical  way 
to  get  ideas  for  plots  is  to  clip  items  from  newspapers  which 
contain  the  germs  of  plays  and  to  enlarge  them  into  synopses. 
Select  one  item  and  build  a  number  of  plots  around  it,  using 
it  as  different  parts  of  a  play. 

For  example,  read  the  following  clipping: 

Wants  Husband  to  Rewed 

Chicago,  July  1— “I  earnestly  re¬ 
quest,”  wrote  Mrs.  Naoma  Hartford 
Ashbeck  of  this  city  just  before  she 
died  recently,  “that  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  possible  my  husband  remarry 
some  good  woman  and  that  he  shall 
make  her  life  as  happy  as  he  has  made 
mine.”  The  husband,  William  C.  Ash¬ 
beck,  was  left  an  estate  of  $10,000. 

From  this  preliminary  situation,  a  plot  might  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  fashion:  The  wife  has  died  about  six  months 
before  the  play  opens  and  the  husband  is  still  mourning  her 
loss.  Having  heard  of  the  letter  the  wife  wrote  on  her  death 
bed,  two  women  are  eager  to  have  their  lives  made  as  happy 
as  hers  by  marrying  the  husband;  one  of  them  is  a  scheming 
adventuress  who  thinks  the  $10,000  would  make  her  life 
happy,  and  the  other  is  a  friend  of  the  former  wife  whose 
constant  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  the  man  has  taken  for 
granted  for  years.  As  the  initial  incident  the  man  might 
decide  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  former  happiness  and  travel 
abroad  in  order  to  forget  his  sorrow.  The  women  both  real 
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ize  that  they  will  lose  him  if  he  once  leaves  town.  The  rising 
action  would  show  their  schemes  to  delay  his  departure  and 
|  capture  him,  and  the  climax  would  be  where  the  wife’s  friend 
I  reveals  the  schemes  of  the  adventuress  and  wins  the  man. 

Or  the  clipping  might  form  the  conclusion  of  a  play,  in 
I  which  case  the  action  would  have  to  close  with  the  wife’s 
death.  The  preliminary  situation  might  be  that  the  husband, 
unknown  to  his  wife,  has  been  engaged  in  promoting  a  fake 
real  estate  project.  She  has  been  an  invalid  for  a  long  time 
jand  he  has  been  an  ideal  husband  to  her.  He  is  haunted  by 
J  the  fear  that  his  criminal  activities  will  be  revealed  to  her 
and  cause  her  death.  The  setting  can  be  their  living  room 
which  adjoins  her  bedroom.  The  initial  incident  might  be 
the  coming  of  his  partner  to  tell  him  that  one  of  their  women 
victims  has  obtained  proof  of  their  nefarious  dealings.  The 
rising  action  would  be  the  efforts  of  the  partners  to  get  rid 
|of  her  as  they  have  their  other  victims.  After  they  have  left 
for  their  office,  she  comes  to  the  house  and  meets  the  wife, 
'discovering  her  delicate  health  and  her  adoration  of  her 
husband.  When  her  detectives  arrive  with  the  guilty  part¬ 
ners,  she  withdraws  her  claims  against  them  and  refuses  to 
give  up  the  proof  she  holds.  The  wife  overhears  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  discovery  of  her  husband’s  dishonesty  brings  on 
ja  fatal  paroxysm.  The  other  woman  gets  rid  of  the  detec¬ 
tives,  tells  the  husband  she  will  not  prosecute  him  if  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  break  up  his  swindling  activities,  and  reassures  the 
wife  of  her  husband’s  real  fineness.  This  would  be  the  climax; 
the  conclusion  would  be  the  writing  of  the  letter  by  the  wife 
just  before  her  death. 

Or  again,  the  clipping  might  create  the  climax  of  the  play. 
Let  the  woman  be  a  hopeless  invalid  whose  companion  for 
several  years  has  been  a  young  girl  who  has  endeared  herself 
to  the  woman  and  her  husband  because  of  her  beauty  and 
fine  intelligence.  The  woman  is  devoted  to  her  husband  and 
teels  deeply  that  she  is  a  burden  to  him,  although  he  does 
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everything  to  keep  her  from  feeling  so.  In  his  efforts  to  shield 
his  wife,  he  has  drifted  into  confiding  his  problems  to  her 
young  companion.  The  time  is  just  before  the  financial  crash 
of  1929.  The  girl  has  advised  him  against  taking  a  big  plunge 
on  the  Market,  but  he  needs  the  money,  plunges,  and  gets 
caught  in  the  crash.  He  comes  home  in  a  highly  emotional 
state  and  reveals  the  situation  to  the  girl.  The  crisis  makes 
them  suddenly  realize  that  they  are  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  girl  immediately  says  she  will  leave  the  house  and  he 
consents,  admitting  that  they  should  not  see  each  other.  The 
wife  overhears  the  farewell  between  them,  and,  as  the  girl 
goes  to  pack  and  the  husband  returns  to  his  office,  she  writes 
the  letter  and  takes  an  overdose  of  medicine. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  plots  will  begin  to 
germinate  from  newspaper  clippings. 

Study  People. — The  next  step  in  getting  your  play  started 
is  to  study  people — your  friends,  your  schoolmates,  street¬ 
car  companions,  fellow  church-members.  Listen  to  their  con¬ 
versations,  draw  out  their  ideas,  analyze  their  motives,  judge 
their  characters  by  their  faces,  clothing,  and  bodily  reactions, 
and  then  determine  why  they  are  what  they  are. 

Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  train  yourself  to  watch 
the  details  of  facial  expression  and  speech;  study  the  interests 
of  the  various  types  of  people  you  meet;  watch  your  close 
associates  at  home  and  school  and  note  how  they  react  at 
crucial  moments,  how  they  respond  to  different  personalities 
and  situations,  and  how  they  reveal  or  conceal  their  individu¬ 
alities.  Above  all,  listen  to  their  conversation  so  that  you  can 
make  your  characters  talk  like  real  people. 

Imagine  several  of  the  people  you  have  been  studying 
plunged  into  one  of  the  situations  of  your  improvised  plots, 
and  visualize  exactly  how  they  would  look  and  speak  and 
act  at  that  particular  moment. 

Study  Yourself. — If  you  haven’t  any  ideas  that  you  think 
would  be  worth-while  themes  for  plays,  try  thinking  a  bit. 
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Go  off  by  yourselt — into  the  hills,  or  under  a  tree  in  a  park, 
or  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  or  out  in  a  snowstorm — and  get 
acquainted  with  that  interesting  person,  Yourself.  Find  out 
what  you  really  think  about  things,  see  whether  you  have 
some  definite  ideas  about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  try 
to  formulate  your  philosophy  of  life.  You  will  soon  find  that 
you  have  some  worth-while  ideas  that  would  make  excellent 
plays. 

Settings. — Of  course  your  setting  will  be  determined  by 
I  the  plot  and  the  characters  you  have  placed  in  it,  for  the 
speech  and  action  of  a  play  must  be  consistent  with  the  back- 
1  ground,  and  vice  versa.  But  whatever  you  do,  select  a  back¬ 
ground  which  you  know  intimately.  Try  the  following  exer- 
;  cises,  and  you  will  find  yourself  ready  to  write  your  play 
before  you  know  it! 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Select  five  clippings  from  a  daily  paper.  Write  a  brief  synop- 
1  sis  of  a  possible  one-act  play  from  each  of  them. 

2.  Using  one  of  these  items,  write  the  synopses  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  plots,  trying  it  as  the  preliminary  situation,  the  climax, 

■  and  the  conclusion. 

3.  Talk  with  some  elderly  person,  and  draw  him  out  to  tell 
I  you  about  his  life.  Make  a  mental  note  of  any  dramatic  elements 
1  he  may  reveal,  and  work  them  up  later. 

14.  After  listening  to  all  the  plots  that  have  been  suggested  by 
the  class  from  newspaper  clippings,  write  down  five  situations 
1  that  might  well  be  the  chief  incidents  in  one-act  plays. 

5.  Think  back  over  your  own  life  and  decide  what  was  your 
funniest  experience,  your  most  embarrassing  moment,  your  first 
disillusionment,  your  biggest  thrill,  your  greatest  sorrow.  Look  at 
ithese  events  as  though  they  had  happened  to  someone  else  and 
jsee  if  they  wouldn’t  make  good  material  for  your  play.  They 
would  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  entirely  familiar  in  all 
Itheir  details. 

6.  Describe  to  the  class  five  people  you  think  would  make  in- 
iiteresting  characters  in  a  play. 
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7.  Write  a  detailed  character  sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
person  you  know,  bringing  out  his  striking  qualities,  his  strong 
and  weak  characteristics,  and  his  personal  appearance. 

8.  Name  five  problems  facing  civilized  people  which  you  think 
must  be  solved  by  society. 

9.  State  five  ideas  you  think  would  make  good  themes  for 
plays.  Write  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  plot  which  would  prove  the 
truth  of  each. 

10.  Name  five  moving  pictures  whose  titles  arouse  interest  in 
the  plot;  five  others  that  name  a  leading  character;  five  that 
name  the  scene;  five  that  state  the  theme. 

11.  Analyze  the  purpose  of  the  titles  of  all  the  pictures  now 
being  shown  in  your  town.  Which  would  attract  you  to  the  show? 
Why? 

12.  Combine  some  of  your  people,  plots  and  themes  into  the 
synopses  of  possible  fantasies,  comedies,  tragedies. 

Getting  Ready  to  Write. — Certain  technical  points  must 
be  kept  in  mind  when  you  begin  writing  your  one-act  play. 
Tie  yourself  to  the  three  unities:  let  the  action  portrayed  by 
your  play  be  the  same  as  its  acting  time;  do  not  change  your 
scene;  and  have  only  one  plot  centering  about  a  single  dra¬ 
matic  incident  of  real  power  developed  by  as  few  people  as 
possible.  Follow  Aristotle’s  sage  advice,  and  see  that  your 
play  has  a  good  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  That  is,  let  the 
beginning  of  your  play  quickly  introduce  the  characters, 
present  your  preliminary  situation  clearly,  and  start  the  ac¬ 
tion  with  a  definite  initial  incident  which  takes  place  in  view 
of  the  audience;  let  the  middle  rise  to  one  intensely  dramatic 
moment;  and  let  the  end  come  to  a  logical  conclusion  and,  if 
possible,  close  on  a  striking  last  sentence  and  situation.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  conflict  of  some  kind,  the  outcome  of  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  element  of  suspense  in  your  play.  In  other  words, 
catch  one  or  two  people  at  a  crucial  moment  in  their  lives 
and  make  them  meet  the  situation  and  either  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  or  rise  or  fall  before  the  crisis.  A  high  school  boy  once 
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worded  this  idea  rather  directly  by  saying,  “Get  a  fellow  in  a 
mess  and  then  get  him  out  of  it!” 

Creating  a  Climax. — Probably  your  most  difficult  problem 
will  be  making  the  rising  action  build  up  to  your  climax, 

:  which  is,  of  course,  the  big  event  of  your  play.  Most  amateur 
!  efforts  stay  on  one  level;  they  are  frequently  entertaining 
\  sketches  from  life  or  interesting  bits  of  experience  which  fail 
to  rise  to  one  intensely  dramatic  moment.  This  has  been  true 
of  most  of  the  original  plays  entered  in  the  National  Little 
!  Theatre  Tournaments.  It  will  help  greatly  if  you  stop  fre¬ 
quently  to  visualize  the  action.  In  imagination  watch  your 
play  act  before  your  eyes  as  it  will  on  the  stage  before  an 
audience.  Be  sure  that  action  takes  place  on  the  stage  and  is 
!  not  merely  talked  about.  Determine  how  you  want  people  to 
react.  Should  they  laugh,  cry,  or  think  seriously?  Place  your 
characters  in  definite  situations  and  then  imagine  yourself 
I  watching  these  situations  on  the  stage  and  see  how  you  would 
I  react  to  the  play  if  you  hadn’t  written  it.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  only  one  chief  incident  about  which  every  event  centers; 
this  incident  must  be  vital,  dramatic,  and  interesting,  con¬ 
taining  a  problem  or  a  conflict  which  can  be  settled  by  the 
end  of  the  play.  Two  difficulties  arise  here:  one  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  irrelevant  action;  the  other  is  not  having  sufficient 
material  for  a  well  developed  plot.  The  latter  is  where  most 
beginners  fail — they  present  the  barest  possible  skeleton  of 
a  plot  and  fail  to  round  it  out  and  clothe  it  attractively.  The 
average  play  written  by  high  school  students  takes  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  present,  although  there  are  sufficient  possibilities  in 
the  plot  for  half  an  hour’s  action.  Remember  you  must  build 
up  suspense,  motivate  action,  present  events,  and  arouse 
emotion! 

Dialogue  and  Characterization. — Take  time  to  make  your 
characters  interesting;  have  them  worth-while  people  with 
distinctive  personalities.  See  that  they  speak  naturally  and 
spontaneously  and  try  to  save  them  from  the  curse  of  making 
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trite  remarks.  They  cannot  speak  exactly  as  people  do  in  real 
life,  for  the  average  conversation  is  too  scattered,  pointless, 
and  dull  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Everything 
said  must  not  only  be  appropriate  to  the  character  speaking, 
but  it  must  also  appear  easy  and  spontaneous  and  have  the 
definite  purpose  of  advancing  the  plot.  Remember  that  you 
have  only  speech  and  action  with  which  to  present  your 
theme  and  plot. 

Typical  Situations  of  One-act  Plays. — Let  us  analyze  some 
of  the  single  situations  about  which  successful  one-act  plays 
have  been  built.  The  Man  on  the  Kerb,  by  Alfred  Sutro,  is 
a  sordid,  realistic  play,  in  which  the  husband  in  a  starving 
family  turns  over  a  well-filled  pocketbook,  impossible  to  iden¬ 
tify,  which  had  been  picked  up  by  his  wife,  to  a  passing 
policeman  who  will  probably  keep  the  large  sum  of  money 
it  contains  for  himself.  Here  Sutro  shows  us  how  poverty 
stricken  the  family  is;  he  makes  clear  that  the  pocketbook 
could  not  be  identified,  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  man  so  clearly  that  we  can  understand  why  he  feels 
it  is  dishonest  to  keep  another  person’s  property  under  any 
circumstance;  we  sympathize  with  him  when  he  sacrifices 
his  family  to  his  principles. 

The  Maker  of  Dreams,  by  Oliphant  Down,  is  a  fantasy  in 
which  the  Maker  of  Dreams  makes  Pierrot  realize  that  he 
loves  Pierrette,  whose  devotion  he  has  always  taken  for 
granted.  Pierrot  reveals  himself  to  the  audience  as  incapable 
of  appreciating  Pierrette’s  devotion  because  he  is  self-cen¬ 
tered,  cross,  and  conceited;  and  Pierrette  shows  her  devotion 
to  him  by  her  every  word  and  thought.  When  the  Maker  of 
Dreams  comes,  we  watch  him  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  Pierrette  deserves  whatever  she  wants  even  if  it  is  as 
worthless  a  thing  as  Pierrot,  and  we  see  him  dealing  with 
Pierrot  on  his  own  level  and  bringing  about  the  happiness 
of  both  of  them. 

The  Slave  with  Two  Faces,  by  Carolyn  Davies,  is  an  al- 
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legory  in  which  Life  changes  from  a  cringing  slave  to  a  bittei 
}  master  when  a  princess  surrenders  her  crown  to  him.  She  is 
told  never  to  take  off  her  crown,  never  to  let  even  a  thought 
of  fear  enter  her  mind  for  it  will  make  itself  seen  in  her  ac¬ 
tion,  and  always  to  force  Life  to  do  as  she  bids.  We  see  her 
yield  gradually,  first  in  her  thoughts,  and  then  in  her  actions, 
which  culminate  in  the  removal  of  her  crown,  and  she  be¬ 
comes  the  abject  slave  to  Life,  finally  meeting  death  at  his 
hands. 

Wurzel-Flummery ,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  is  a  farce  in  which  two 
prominent  members  of  Parliament  take  the  name  of  Wurzel- 
Flummery  in  order  to  receive  50,000  pounds  apiece.  We  are 
made  to  understand  the  contrasting  characters  of  the  two 
!  men  and  to  see  why  their  names  have  become  well  known  in 
the  entire  country.  We  see  how  ridiculous  the  new  name  is, 

I  and  how  embarrassing  the  complications  will  be  when  both 
1  men  appear  in  Parliament  with  the  same  silly  name.  How- 
j  ever,  their  reasons  are  made  clear,  and  we  scorn  the  one 
while  we  sympathize  with  the  other,  but  we  laugh  with  the 
old  man  who  made  the  will  and  wonder  if  we  wouldn’t  have 
i  done  the  same  thing  for  $250,000! 

In  all  four  of  these  plays,  the  authors  have  presented  an 
j  interesting  problem  to  be  solved,  have  used  suitable  dialogue, 
have  aroused  our  suspense  regarding  just  how  the  issue  will 
be  met,  and  at  the  end  we  are  definitely  affected  by  the  play. 

!  The  first  leads  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of 
turning  the  pocketbook  over  to  thd  policeman;  the  second 
i  makes  us  shed  a  sentimental  tear  over  the  happiness  of  the 
i  young  lovers;  the  third  makes  us  wonder  about  life  and  its 
problems;  and  the  fourth  makes  us  laugh  at  humanity. 

Unifying  the  Play. — Do  the  same  in  your  play.  Have  only 
one  situation  and  relentlessly  cut  out  everything  that  does 
not  pertain  directly  to  it.  Make  clear  to  your  audience  every 
point  you  have  in  mind,  leaving  nothing  to  be  guessed.  Give 
your  characters  clear-cut  motives  for  everything  they  do,  and 
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bring  out  their  personalities  not  only  by  their  reaction  at 
the  climax  but  by  every  word  and  action,  as  well  as  by  what 
the  other  characters  say  about  them.  After  presenting  the 
preliminary  situation,  make  the  audience  see,  hear  and  feel 
what  goes  on.  Don’t  just  talk  about  your  characters — make 
them  speak  and  act  for  themselves,  and  as  naturally  as 
possible. 

The  following  exercises  will  help  you  to  accomplish  these 
various  ends. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Place  two  people  in  one  of  the  situations  you  have  developed 
from  a  clipping  and  make  them  talk  to  each  other  as  naturally 
as  possible. 

2.  Write  a  short  conversation  between  two  people  in  which 
you  reveal  their  individualities  in  their  speech.  Select  contrast¬ 
ing  types,  like  a  small  boy  and  his  grandmother  in  a  park;  two 
business  men  on  a  street  car,  one  a  success,  the  other  a  failure;  a 
young  bride  and  an  experienced  colored  cook;  a  flapper  and  a 
sheik  at  a  drugstore  corner;  a  teacher  and  a  high  school  student 
meeting  unexpectedly  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend;  a  lovers’ 
quarrel  over  the  telephone. 

3.  Write  a  brief  dialogue  in  which  some  action  is  advanced 
and  a  problem  presented.  For  example,  the  small  boy  defies  his 
grandmother  and  is  nearly  run  over  by  a  taxi;  the  failure  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  man  he  is  talking  to  is  the  partner  of  the  fellow 
who  caused  his  business  to  fail;  the  young  bride  fires  the  cook 
for  impertinence  and  theq  has  to  beg  her  to  stay  and  get  dinner; 
the  flapper  accuses  the  sheik  of  flirting  with  another  girl  who 
joins  them;  the  teacher  has  just  failed  the  student  because  he 
had  been  wasting  his  time  and  she  finds  it  is  the  mutual  friend’s 
fault;  the  girl  suggests  that  the  young  man  take  another  girl  to  a 
dance  just  to  show  her  indifference,  and  he  is  sincerely  delighted 
to  do  so. 

4.  Write  a  brief  dialogue  showing  an  emotional  climax.  For 
example,  a  father  meets  his  fifteen-year-old  daughter  in  the  hall¬ 
way  on  her  return  from  a  school  party  which  ended  at  ten  thirty 
and  it  is  now  three  o’clock;  a  boy  is  confronted  by  his  mother  in 
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the  principal’s  office  with  an  absence  excuse  he  has  forged  with 
her  name;  a  burglar  is  confronted  by  the  man  of  the  house  he  is 
robbing  and  finds  he  is  an  ex-prizefighter. 

5.  Write  a  brief  scene  in  which  a  number  of  people  reveal 
their  personalities  in  a  crucial  situation.  For  example,  a  wealthy 
man  tells  his  extravagant  wife,  son  and  daughter  of  his  financial 
ruin  on  the  stock  market;  an  elevator  sticks  between  two  floors; 
a  subway  stops  and  the  lights  go  out;  a  group  of  students  have 
just  received  their  report  cards;  a  holdup  is  staged  in  a  Pullman 
car. 

6.  Write  a  conversation  between  two  people  leading  up  to  the 
entrance  of  a  third  person.  For  example,  two  servants  discuss 
their  bachelor  employer;  two  spinsters  in  a  small  town  discuss 
the  return  of  a  local  actress  who  has  appeared  in  several  pictures 
they  have  seen;  two  shopgirls  discuss  a  hated  floorwalker;  an 
admirer  bribes  an  actress’s  dresser  to  permit  him  to  remain  in 
the  dressing  room. 

7.  Introduce  the  third  character,  revealing  a  surprise.  For  ex. 
ample,  the  bachelor  employer  has  brought  home  a  pretty  young 
girl  he  found  ill  in  the  street;  the  actress  has  just  received  word 
that  her  contract  has  been  canceled;  the  floorwalker  accuses  one 
of  the  girls  of  stealing  a  valuable  necklace;  the  actress  has  just 
had  her  big  scene  ruined  by  the  lowering  of  the  curtain  too  soon. 

8.  Take  one  of  your  newspaper  clippings  and  write  the  open¬ 
ings  of  several  plays  based  on  it:  one  a  fantasy,  one  a  farce,  one  a 
realistic  tragedy,  and  one  a  social  comedy. 

9.  Write  a  short  scene  in  which  you  bring  out  one  of  your 
themes. 

10.  Reread  some  one-act  plays  that  have  appealed  to  you 
strongly,  selecting  if  possible  several  of  distinctly  different  types. 
Ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

How  is  the  mood  of  the  play  established? 

How  is  the  preliminary  situation  presented? 

How  is  each  of  the  leading  characters  introduced? 

What  is  the  initial  incident? 

How  is  each  character  developed?  What  does  he  say  that  re¬ 
veals  himself  and  his  motives?  What  do  the  other  characters  say 
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about  him?  What  does  he  actually  do  that  reveals  his  strength 
or  weakness? 

What  is  the  problem  presented  in  the  play?  How  is  it  intro¬ 
duced,  developed,  and  solved? 

What  forces  are  in  conflict  with  each  other? 

How  is  the  suspense  sustained  throughout  the  play? 

What  is  the  climax?  Is  it  the  main  incident  of  the  play?  What 
makes  it  exciting? 

Is  the  conclusion  a  logical  one?  Is  it  an  effective  one? 

What  is  the  theme?  How  is  it  brought  out?  Is  it  worth  while? 
Is  it  presented  so  that  you  are  convinced  it  is  a  fundamental 
truth? 

Pick  out  examples  of  the  best  dialogue  in  the  play.  Is  the  dia¬ 
logue  on  the  whole  natural  and  consistent  with  the  characteriza¬ 
tion?  Is  it  attractive  in  itself?  Are  there  any  trite  remarks  or 
irrelevant  conversations? 

At  the  end  of  the  play  did  you  respond  emotionally  or  in¬ 
tellectually? 

Do  you  think  the  play  is  practical  for  production? 

Why  do  you  like  it? 

11.  Apply  these  questions  to  Poor  Maddalena,  rereading  it 
from  the  playwright’s  viewpoint.  Note  how  Paolo’s  actions  in 
Scene  Two  are  foreshadowed  by  Pierrot’s  attitude  in  the  first 
scene,  and  how  the  tragedy  for  Maddalena  is  anticipated  in 
Bumbu’s  warnings.  Pick  out  examples  of  effective  dialogue  from 
the  standpoint  of  beauty  of  words,  power  of  emotion,  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  plot. 

12.  Write  a  synopsis  of  your  own  play,  giving  all  of  the  events 
in  their  proper  sequence.  Submit  it  to  your  teacher  for  suggestions. 

13.  State  your  theme  in  one  sentence  and  see  whether  your 
proposed  play  will  prove  its  truth. 

14.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  your  leading  characters  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  minor  ones. 

15.  Draw  a  plot  of  your  stage  setting. 

16.  Write  your  play,  visualizing  the  characters  and  situations 
clearly  in  your  mind  and  reading  your  dialogue  out  loud.  Decide 
whether  you  have  succeeded  in  making  your  characters  convinc¬ 
ing  persons  with  well  motivated  actions.  Have  you  built  up  to 
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your  climax,  ancl  does  your  play  end  with  a  punch?  Have  you 
proved  your  point  or  accomplished  your  purpose?  Do  you  have 
suspense,  conflict,  action,  and  interesting  situations? 

17.  If  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  rehearse  your  play  before  a 
group,  seeing  whether  it  acts  well,  adding  any  necessary  dialogue, 
j  eliminating  any  unnecessary  words  or  action,  and  noting  the  reac- 
!  tion  of  the  audience.  Then  rewrite  the  play  after  carefully  con- 
"j  sidering  the  criticism  it  received. 

Polishing  the  Play. — After  you  have  at  last  experienced 
the  thrill  of  inspiration  and  have  written  your  play,  look 
upon  it  as  a  cold-blooded  critic  would.  Apply  all  of  the  tests 
just  suggested  to  it,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  rewrite  it  many 
times  if  necessary.  Usually  the  first  draft  is  barely  more  than 
an  outline  which  must  be  enlarged  before  it  becomes  a  play, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  to  have  an  appeal  which 
must  not  be  crushed  out  in  the  expanding  process.  Don’t 
indulge  in  the  comforting  thought  that  a  good  cast  or  sym¬ 
pathetic  audience  will  make  it  a  success  without  painstaking 
effort  on  your  part.  The  play’s  the  thing — the  best  actor  can’t 
save  a  bad  play,  but  a  good  play  can  make  a  good  actor  by 
giving  him  a  chance! 

The  actual  form  of  your  final  copy  is  important.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  type  your  play,  using  a  red  ribbon  for  the  stage  directions 
and  a  black  one  for  the  dialogue.  Note  carefully  the  mechani¬ 
cal  details  of  printed  plays,  such  as  indentation  for  each 
speech  and  the  lack  of  quotation  marks.  Write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  leave  good  margins. 

Trying  Out  the  Play. — Although  the  only  true  test  of  a 
play  is  its  production  before  an  audience,  many  of  the  plays 
written  in  a  high  school  class  will  not  be  worth  the  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  stage  them;  however,  there  are  always 
some  with  real  possibilities.  Have  the  class  elect  a  committee 
to  judge  the  plays,  which  are  handed  in  under  noms  de 
plume,  selecting  the  five  or  six  best  ones  for  presentation 
before  the  class. 
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The  authors  of  the  winning  plays  will  of  course  have  the 
privilege  of  directing  the  production  or  playing  the  leading 
part,  or  both.  They  will  select  their  own  casts  and  during 
rehearsals  they  will  find  the  weak  points  in  the  action  and 
dialogue  and  will  make  changes  that  appear  necessary.  The 
members  of  the  cast  should  assist  them  in  every  way  to  make 
the  very  best  play  possible,  especially  by  suggesting  action 
and  dialogue  that  seems  natural  as  they  work  out  their  parts. 

At  the  performances  of  the  plays,  it  is  helpful  for  each 
student  in  the  class  and  all  visitors  to  write  out  criticisms 
which  will  be  given  to  the  author.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
winning  playwrights,  you  will  of  course  read  and  reread  these 
criticisms;  and  no  matter  how  many  times  you  have  changed 
your  play  before  and  during  rehearsals,  you  will  be  wise 
enough  to  rewrite  at  least  once  more,  if  you  find  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  real  value.  You  will  then  have  experienced  one  of 
the  greatest  joys  in  the  world,  that  of  the  creative  artist  who 
has  given  his  best! 

One  last  word  of  advice — don’t  take  your  playwriting  too 
seriously — play  with  it,  enjoy  it  in  the  same  way  you  enjoyed 
“putting  on  plays”  when  you  were  a  youngster,  and  at  the 
end  we  can  hope  that  you  will  not  be  in  the  situation  of  the 
writer  in  the  following  story: 

“For  ten  years,  ten  long  years,”  cried  the  writer,  “I  have  been 
writing  this  drama,  changing  a  word  here  and  a  line  there,  work¬ 
ing  on  it  until  my  fingers  were  cramped  and  aching,  my  brains 
and  my  body  weary  from  the  toil.” 

“Too  bad,  too  bad,”  the  producer  murmured.  “All  work  and— 
no  play.” 


Part  Five 


LIVING  THE  DRAMA  WITH  SHAKESPEARE 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SHAKESPEARE’S  LIFE  AND  WORK 

i 

The  Man 

Shakespeare's  Place  in  Drama. — The  towering  figure  in  all 
\  world  drama  is  William  Shakespeare.  For  more  than  three 
j  centuries  the  public  has  acclaimed  him  the  most  popular 
|  playwright;  the  foremost  actors  in  every  country  have  inter¬ 
preted  his  roles;  readers  have  read  and  reread  his  plays  with 
increasing  delight;  and  the  greatest  minds  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  have  bowed  before  his  genius. 

The  lover  of  the  drama  must  be  a  lover  of  Shakespeare; 
j  the  actor,  an  actor  of  his  roles;  the  student  of  the  drama,  a 
student  of  his  plays.  A  copy  of  his  complete  works  should  be 
j  one  of  your  cherished  possessions.  By  reading  his  lines  aloud, 

|  impersonating  his  characters,  and  dramatizing  his  scenes,  you 
II  will  establish  an  enduring  friendship  with  him  that  will  en- 
;  rich  your  entire  life  experience. 

j  You  are  fortunate  indeed  if  you  approach  him  for  the  first 
I  time  in  a  dramatics  class,  for  here  you  meet  him  in  his  own 
field.  Never  forget  that  Shakespeare  was  a  practical  man  of 
the  theatre  who  made  a  fortune  from  his  success  as  a  dramatist 
and  actor  in  a  day  when  competition  was  keen.  The  fact  that 
he  did  not  publish  his  plays  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
I  custom  of  the  time,  turned  over  his  manuscripts  to  his  pro¬ 
ducers,  proves  that  his  interest  in  them  was  not  literary.  They 
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were  written  to  be  acted  before  a  critical  audience;  and  their 
literary  value,  while  it  adds  to  their  glory,  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  obscure  their  original  purpose.  As  you  approach 
him  for  the  first  time  you  should  experience  the  same  thrill 
which  comes  to  the  traveler  when  he  first  glimpses  the  Coli¬ 
seum  at  Rome,  the  skyline  of  New  York,  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 
Surely  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  friendship  with  Shake¬ 
speare — the  man,  the  playwright,  and  the  actor — should  be 
a  most  important  phase  of  study  in  the  stage  of  the  school. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


Early  Life. — Concerning  the  events  of  Shakespeare’s  per¬ 
sonal  life,  we  have  comparatively  little  certain  knowledge, 
although  we  know  more  of  him  than  of  most  Elizabethan 
dramatists. 

His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  was  a  substantial  tradesman 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Arden,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  Wilmcote,  came  from  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground.  The  registered  date  of  his  baptism  is  April  25,  1564, 
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!  and  therefore  the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  accepted  as 
April  23.  When  Will  was  four  years  old,  his  father  was  ap- 
I  pointed  bailiff,  a  position  of  high  honor;  he  was  thus  the 

I  official  host  of  a  company  of  actors  who  gave  a  performance 
in  the  Guildhall  which  undoubtedly  was  witnessed  by  the 
|  child.  This  experience  may  well  have  been  the  beginning  of 
!  Shakespeare’s  love  for  the  theatre.  He  received  the  typical 
I  provincial  education  in  the  Grammar  School,  from  which  he 
was  withdrawn  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  assist  his  father  who 
|  had  become  involved  in  serious  financial  difficulties.  Au¬ 
thorities  point  out  that  he  may  possibly  have  received  addi- 
:  tional  training  of  a  high  order  from  recluses  driven  from  the 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  only  record  we  have  of  his  marriage,  at  eighteen,  to 
1  Anne  Hathaway  of  Shottery  is  “a  bond  against  impediments” 

;  dated  November  28,  1582,  and  signed  by  two  local  husband¬ 
men.  She  was  eight  years  older  than  the  youthful  bridegroom, 
i  who  was  without  visible  means  of  support,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
|  prising  that  1585  saw  the  beginning  of  a  separation  which 
was  to  last  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  At  that  time,  Shake- 
'  speare  left  his  wife  and  three  children— Susanna,  and  the 
I  twins,  Judith  and  Hamnet — and  went  to  London  to  seek 
his  fortune. 

Dramatic  Career. — He  plunged  into  theatrical  life  in  the 
metropolis  and  within  five  years  was  one  of  the  many  popular 
j  actor-playwrights;  from  approximately  1591  to  1611,  he  was 
|  the  most  popular  dramatist  of  his  generation.  His  financial 
|  success  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  authentic 
!  signatures  to  deeds  for  property  in  London;  also  he  undoubt- 
:  edly  held  shares  in  the  Globe  Theatre  where  his  professional 
!  life  centered.  In  1593  we  find  him  publishing  his  poem 
!  “Venus  and  Adonis,”  which  he  cannily  dedicated  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  courtier  Herbert  Wriothesley,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
;  ton,  who  became  his  generous  literary  patron.  In  1596  his 
son  died,  and  the  next  year  Shakespeare  established  his  wife 
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and  daughters  in  New  Place,  the  handsomest  house  in  Strat¬ 
ford,  where  he  visited  them  annually.  In  1599  he  was  granted 
a  coat-of-arms.  Thus,  he  not  only  “made  good  in  the  city”  (to 
quote  a  recent  scrivener)  but  he  also  became  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  his  home  town. 

In  1611,  having  amassed  enough  money  to  live  in  comfort, 
he  retired,  in  accordance  with  the  sensible  British  custom  and, 
although  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  his  theatrical  friends 
and  interests  in  London,  he  lived  in  Stratford  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  April  23,  1616,  and  two  days  later  was  buried 
inside  the  Stratford  Church  in  a  grave  seventeen  feet  deep, 
which  has  remained  unopened.  A  half-length  bust  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  placed  above  his  grave  a  few  years  afterward,  affords 
the  most  reliable  evidence  we  have  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  originally  colored,  the  eyes  being  hazel  and  the 
hair  and  beard  auburn. 

Legends  about  Shakespeare. — Naturally  many  legends 
have  grown  up  about  events  in  his  life  which  may  or  may 
not  have  taken  place.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  butcher’s  boy 
spouting  improvised  poetry  over  the  body  of  a  calf.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  story  about  his  having  been  forced  to 
leave  Stratford  to  escape  imprisonment  for  poaching  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  There  is  a  rumor  that  he  was  a 
country  schoolmaster  before  he  reached  London.  About  his 
sonnets  especially,  an  ever  increasing  mass  of  tradition  has 
centered,  concerning  his  friendship  with  a  young  nobleman 
and  his  love  for  a  dark  lady.  Whether  or  not  these  intriguing 
personalities  were  real  people,  they  have  inspired  many  writ¬ 
ers  to  put  conjectures  about  them  into  definite  form.  Among 
recent  plays  dealing  with  them  are  Bernard  Shaw’s  The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  Clemence  Dane’s  Will  Shakespeare,  and 
George  Gordon’s  Mary!  Mary!  One  legend  goes  so  far  as  to 
relate  that  Shakespeare  killed  his  closest  friend,  Christopher 
Marlowe,  in  a  drunken  brawl  over  a  love  affair  with  Mary 
Fitton,  the  capricious  brunette  lady-in-waiting  at  Elizabeth’s 
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court.  Several  rumors  ascribe  his  death  to  a  too  hearty  im¬ 
bibing  at  a  “merry  meeting”  with  Michael  Drayton  and 
i  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Stratford  home. 

The  First  Folio — 1623. — It  is  in  the  published  expressions 
of  love  and  appreciation  written  by  his  personal  friends 
j  that  we  see  the  real  man,  “Sweet  Master  Shakespeare,”  emerg- 
|  ing  above  the  mists  of  tradition. 

I  To  the  lover  of  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  consecrated  spots 
in  London  is  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury 
|  where  a  monument  erected  to  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
|  Condell  contains  a  sculptured  facsimile  of  the  dedication  of 
!  the  First  Folio  of  1623.  These  fellow  actors  gathered  the 
thirty-six  plays  by  their  friend  into  the  first  authentic  collec- 
:  tion  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Previous  to  that  time,  there  had 
been  a  number  of  spurious  quarto  versions  which  had  been 
(  printed  from  stenographic  notes  taken  at  performances  of 
the  plays  or  stolen  from  manager’s  copies. 

In  their  preface,  “To  The  Great  Variety  of  Readers,”  they 
!  refer  to  these  former  publications  as  “stolen  and  surreptitious 
|  copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of 
!  injurious  imposters,  that  exposed  them;  even  these  are  now 
|  offered  .  .  .  cured,  and  perfect  of  their  limbs,  and  all  the 
rest  as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as  he  was  the  happy  imitator 
i  of  Nature,  was  a  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand 
went  together;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that 
j  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers.” 

The  last  part  of  this  dedication  might  well  be  directed  to 
!  young  students  today.  “But  it  is  not  in  our  province,  who 
only  gather  his  works  ...  to  praise  him.  It  Is  yours  that  read 
;  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  you  will 
find  enough,  both  to  draw  and  hold  you;  for  his  wit  can  no 
more  lie  hid  than  it  could  be  lost.  Read  him,  therefore;  and 
again  and  again:  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are 
in  some  manifest  danger  not  to  understand  them.” 
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In  the  formal  dedication  of  his  plays,  they  express  their 
purpose,  saying:  “We  have  but  collected  them,  and  done  an 
office  to  the  dead  .  .  .  without  ambition  either  of  self-profit, 
or  fame:  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend,  and 
fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare.”  What  a  wealth  of 
happy  companionship  lies  back  of  these  sincere  words,  and 
how  privileged  were  those  who  could  call  him  friend! 

Learning  to  Know  Shakespeare  Today. — Yet,  today, 
thanks  to  these  friends,  earnest  students  can  enter  into  such 
a  close  relationship  through  his  plays,  in  which  his  soul 
stands  revealed  for  all  time.  Frank  Harris  in  his  appealing 
volume,  The  Man  Shakespeare,  claims  that  “he  painted  him¬ 
self  at  full-length,  not  once,  but  twenty  times  at  different 
periods  in  his  life,”  and  that  he  was  in  reality  Hamlet, 
Romeo,  Macbeth,  Antonio,  Lear  and  all  the  others. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  meet  the  “Sweet  Bard  of 
Avon”  in  the  dramatics  class  will  some  day  join  the  endless 
procession  of  pilgrims  to  Stratford,  where  they  may  feel  the 
spell  of  his  presence.  Because  every  detail  of  his  life  has  not 
been  laid  bare  by  the  exploring  knife  of  the  biographical 
surgeon,  we  are  freer  to  know  him  imaginatively. 

In  that  quaint  village  in  the  heart  of  lovely  rural  England, 
most  beautifully  described  by  Hamilton  Mabie  in  William 
Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man,  we  can  in  person 
visit  the  house  where  he  was  born,  now  filled  with  priceless 
mementos  of  his  life;  we  can  see  modern  boys  being  taught 
in  his  old  Grammar  School;  we  can  offer  up  a  prayer  in  the 
church  where  “lie  his  bones.”  Better  still,  in  spirit  we  may 
punt  with  him  on  the  River  Avon;  we  may  stroll  with  him 
“across  the  fields  to  Anne,”  where  we  may  sit  unseen  across 
the  fire  and  share  with  her  the  outpourings  of  the  dreams  of 
the  adolescent  youth.  Farther  afield,  we  may  vision  him  as  a 
boy  of  ten  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  pageant,  seeing  the  great 
London  actors  doing  honor  to  Queen  Bess  at  Kenilworth. 
We  may  sense  his  consuming  desire  for  a  theatrical  career 
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which  lured  him  from  the  beauties  of  the  English  country¬ 
side  to  the  filthy,  crowded,  romantic  metropolis  on  the 
Thames.  We  may  wander  about  in  the  dingy  section  of  Lon- 
!  don  where  the  sites  of  his  theatres  are,  and  suffer  with  him 
the  tremors  of  getting  his  first  engagement.  And,  as  we  wit¬ 
ness  a  sympathetic  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  perhaps 
in  the  “Old  Vic,”  we  can  imagine  him  experiencing  the  nerv- 
!  ous  thrill  of  an  opening  night.  Even  in  Italy,  where  he  prob¬ 
ably  never  went  himself,  we  may  walk  the  streets  of  Padua 
;  with  the  rollicking  Petruchio,  wander  with  Bassanio  on  the 
Rialto  in  Venice,  shed  a  tear  before  Juliet’s  tomb  in  Verona, 

!  and  search  out  Pompey’s  statue  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 

Thus  from  the  perusal  of  his  plays  and  a  study  of  his  life 
and  times,  Shakespeare  can  become  a  living  personality  to  us. 
He  has  been  referred  to  as  “a  handsome  wellshap’d  man,  very 
;  good  company  and  of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant  and  smooth 
I  wit.”  He  was  not  merely  a  literary  genius,  but  a  sane  and 
well-balanced  man  who,  because  he  loved  all  classes  of  man¬ 
kind  and  all  phases  of  Nature,  believed  in  the  ultimate  right- 
!;  ness  of  the  universe.  The  world  has  long  since  accepted  the 
l  verdict  laid  down  by  Ben  Jonson,  his  friendly  enemy  in  real 
life,  that  William  Shakespeare  “was  not  of  an  age,  but  for 
all  time.” 

DISCUSSION 

i.  Give  all  the  reasons  you  can  for  the  statement  that  “the  lover 
of  the  drama  must  be  a  lover  of  Shakespeare;  the  actor,  an  actor 
of  his  roles;  the  student  of  the  drama,  a  student  of  his  plays.” 
|  2.  From  what  you  yourself  know  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  or  what 

[  you  know  older  and  wiser  people  have  said  about  them,  why 
will  an  enduring  friendship  with  him  enrich  your  entire  life 
S  experience? 

3.  Have  you  read  any  of  his  plays?  Discuss  whether  you  really 
liked  them,  giving  the  reasons  for  your  reaction  to  them. 

4.  Read  a  good  biographical  account  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  and 
discuss  how  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  practical  rftan  of  the 
theatre,  a  successful  business  man,  a  capable  actor. 
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5.  Are  you  interested  in  the  legends  concerning  his  love  affairs 
and  friendships?  Why? 

6.  Look  up  the  Baconian  theory.  What  is  your  own  reaction  to 
it?  Look  up  the  life  of  Francis  Bacon  and  discuss  whether  you 
think  he  might  have  written  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakespeare. 

7.  Have  you  any  desire  to  visit  Stratford-on-Avon?  If  so,  why; 
if  not,  why  not?  What  season  would  you  choose  to  go  there?  What 
places  would  you  expect  to  see,  and  which  would  interest  you 
most?  Go  or  write  to  an  American  Express  or  other  travel  bureau 
for  advertising  material  about  the  Shakespearean  country. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Prepare  reports  on  the  following  topics: 

How  Shakespeare  Looked 

The  Personal  Friends  of  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare’s  Childhood 
Shakespeare’s  Life  in  London 

Shakespeare’s  Retirement  and  Later  Life  in  Stratford 
Shakespeare’s  Will 
What  to  See  in  Stratford 

The  Chief  Historical  Events  of  Elizabethan  England 

Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  Woman  and  a  Queen 

The  Great  Men  of  Elizabethan  England 

The  London  of  Shakespeare’s  Day 

Why  Shakespeare  Went  to  London 

Dress  in  Elizabeth’s  Day 

Education  in  Elizabethan  England 

A  Comparison  between  Elizabethan  England  and  the 
United  States  of  Today 

2.  It  was  probably  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  that  Shakespeare 
revealed  himself  in  the  sociability  and  informality  it  engendered. 
Write  a  description  of  an  evening  there,  in  which  we  meet  the 
men  he  might  have  met  and  see  him  as  he  probably  was. 

3.  Read  the  preface  by  Heminge  and  Condell  to  the  first  folio 
and  put  it  into  modern  English.  What  does  it  reveal  of  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  man  and  of  the  purpose  of  his  friends  in  gathering 
his  plays  together?  Picture  what  the  world  would  have  lost  had 
they  not  done  so. 
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The  Playwright 

Shakespeare’s  plays  have  withstood  not  only  the  dramatic 
criticism  of  three  centuries  but  also  such  searching  literary 
analysis  as  no  other  piece  of  literature  has  ever  been  sub¬ 
jected  to.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  his  works  are  the 
most  frequently  translated  and  quoted  of  any  books  ever 
written,  and  every  season  sees  them  acted  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  but  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world. 

Shakespeare’s  Plays  Distinctly  Modern  in  Tone. — You 
may,  therefore,  apply  the  standards  to  his  dramas  that  you 
apply  to  contemporary  plays;  but  you  must  remember  that 
Shakespeare  belonged  to  another  age,  and  you  must  accus¬ 
tom  yourself  to  the  archaic  speech,  exaggerated  situations, 
and  the  flowery  artificiality  of  expression  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Shakespeare  was  an  Elizabethan  of  the  Elizabethans, 
and  his  plays  are  as  full  of  contemporary  slang,  vulgarities, 
and  allusions  as  are  the  Broadway  successes  of  today.  The 
wonder  is  that  plays  so  distinctly  Renaissance  in  tone  and 
local  in  color  have  survived  the  contrasting  points  of  view  of 
the  Reformation,  Restoration,  Colonial,  and  Victorian  peri¬ 
ods,  and  are  more  than  holding  their  own  in  the  mad  whirl 
of  the  twentieth  century.  As  William  Winter  says,  “The  great 
plays  of  Shakespeare  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  modern 
as  if  they  had  been  written  today,  and  because  of  their  vital¬ 
ity  of  action  in  the  exposition  of  elemental,  universal  experi¬ 
ence  those  plays  will  continue  to  be  modern,  when  in  a 
distant  future  many  if  not  all  of  the  plays  of  our  age,  because 
they  exhibit  only  passing  phases  of  contemporary  life,  will  be 
forgotten.”1 

A  rapid  perusal  of  his  entire  thirty-six  plays  in  their  con¬ 
jectured  chronological  order  is  an  illuminating  revelation  of 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  very  human,  developing  his 

1  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage,  vol.  i,  p.  39. 
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artistic  powers  by  a  constant  improvement  in  his  technique 
and  a  continual  spiritual  growth  through  life  experience. 
Dowden  classified  his  plays  as  having  been  composed  in  the 
workshop,  in  the  world,  in  the  depths,  and  on  the  heights, 
and  with  some  such  classification  in  mind,  we  may  follow  the 
man  Shakespeare  in  his  plays. 

Chronology  of  the  Plays. — The  approximate  chronology 
of  his  plays  has  been  determined  by  scholars  from  internal 
and  external  evidence,  since  the  dates  of  their  composition 
are  not  known.  The  following  list1  is  the  order  in  which  they 
are  frequently  given:  Love's  Labour’s  Lost ,  1590;  The  Com¬ 
edy  of  Errors ,  1591;  Henry  VI,  1591;  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  1592;  Richard  Ill,  1592;  Romeo  and  Juliet ,*  1592; 
King  John,  Richard  II,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  1593;  A  Mid¬ 
summer-Night’s  Dream*  1594;  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew*  1595;  Henry  IV,  1596; 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  The  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice,*  1597;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Henry  V,  1598; 
As  You  Like  It,*  1599;  Twelfth  Night*  1600;  Julius  Ccesar* 
1601;  Hamlet*  1602;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1603;  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  Othello,  1604;  Macbeth*  1605;  King  Lear, 
1606;  Timon  of  Athens,  1607;  Pericles,  and  Antony  and  Cle¬ 
opatra,  1608;  Coriolanus,  1609;  Cymbeline,  1610;  The  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale,  and  The  Tempest*  1611;  Henry  VIII,  1616. 

Appreciating  Shakespeare’s  Genius. — In  the  books  listed 
in  the  Bibliography  you  may  read  what  other  people  have 
said  of  Shakespeare.  Remember,  however,  that  your  own 
reaction  is  the  truest  criterion  for  you,  providing  that  you 
have  a  sufficient  background  to  appreciate  the  plays.  You 
can  obtain  this  background  by  studying  the  Elizabethan 
period,  reading  and  rereading  the  dramas,  and  seeing  every 
performance  you  can. 

It  is  of  course  in  his  unsurpassed  power  of  characterization 
that  his  genius  has  most  brilliantly  expressed  itself.  His  plots 

1  Those  which  are  starred  are  most  suitable  for  use  in  class  reading. 
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were  seldom  original;  in  his  age  there  were  no  copyright 
laws,  and  plagiarism  was  not  a  legal  offense;  therefore, 
dramatists  took  their  plots  from  any  source  they  pleased 
Shakespeare  collaborated  with  London  dramatists,  notably 
Marlowe,  Kyd,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  in  many  of  his  plays; 
often  he  rewrote  older  English  plays  and  even  contemporary 
ones;  translations  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  Boccaccio’s  tales,  and 
a  fascinating  mediaeval  collection  of  stories,  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum,  furnished  numerous  plots  and  ideas.  But  when 
the  magic  of  his  hand  had  touched  plots  and  characters,  they 
were  transformed  into  masterpieces  which  eclipsed  the 
sources  from  which  they  sprang,  and  in  turn  Inspired  the 
creation  of  works  of  art  by  the  world’s  greatest  composers, 
painters,  and  poets. 

His  Characters. — Among  the  hundreds  of  immortal  per¬ 
sonages  waiting  to  greet  you  in  your  volume  of  Shakespeare 
are  mirthful  Gratiano,  dashing  Mercutio,  mischievous  Maria, 
jovial  Sir  Toby,  imbecile  Sir.  Andrew,  outspoken  Emilia, 
generous  Antonio,  engaging  Touchstone  and  devoted  Adam. 
You  will  learn  much  of  the  tragedy  and  horror  of  life  from 
Lady  Macbeth,  Richard  III,  Othello,  Shylock,  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  you  will  laugh  with  Falstaff,  the  merry  wives,  and 
all  the  fools,  and  weep  with  Prince  Arthur,  Hermione,  and 
Cordelia.  In  the  world  of  fantasy  Ariel,  Puck,  Caliban, 
Oberon,  and  Titania  will  enchant  you,  and  in  the  world  of 
romance  you  meet  the  immortal  lovers — Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Beatrice  and  Benedict,  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  Portia  and 
Bassanio,  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  Miranda  and  Ferdinand, 
Perdita  and  Florizel,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  These  and 
many  others  you  will  learn  to  know  and  love;  and  you  will 
find,  in  spite  of  blank  verse  soliloquies  and  theatrical  postur¬ 
ing,  that  they  are  very  human  and  appealing  in  their  strength 
and  weakness,  their  tragedy  and  sorrow.  It  is  through  his 
characters  that  Shakespeare  expresses  his  constructive  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  and  drives  home  his  mighty  themes,  and  in 
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them  he  runs  the  gamut  of  emotion,  depicting  every  type  of 
humor,  every  phase  of  love,  every  form  of  hate,  and  every 
quality  of  greatness. 

His  Stagecraft. — His  stagecraft  is  of  course  sound  because 
of  his  personal  association  with  the  theatre.  Practically  all  the 
stage  directions  necessary  for  producing  one  of  his  plays  are 
incorporated  into  the  dialogue,  and  yet  there  is  room  for 
much  interpolated  action.  The  habitual  theatregoer  enjoys 
comparing  different  productions  of  Shakespearean  plays  and 
noting  the  essential  action  that  is  similar  in  them  all  and  the 
varied  methods  by  which  different  companies  achieve  dis¬ 
tinctive  effects.  The  clever  manner  in  which  he  clears  his 
stage  at  the  end  of  each  scene  (as  he  had  to  do  with  no  front 
curtains),  his  apt  use  of  prose  and  verse,  his  painting  of  the 
scene  so  clearly  in  words  that  the  atmosphere  is  created  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  scenery,  and  “resting  his  big  parts  for  a 
considerable  interval  before  calling  upon  them  for  their 
supreme  effort,”  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  his 
craftsmanship  is  displayed.  His  literary  style  developed  as  he 
wrote:  his  vocabulary  contained  more  than  15,000  words, 
and  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  his  poetic  lines  and  the  blunt 
jfcwer  of  his  prose  passages  held  his  boisterous  audiences  en¬ 
thralled  just  as  they  do  the  politer  ones  of  today.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  witnessing  or  reading  his  plays  is  to  find  famous 
quotations  in  their  original  context.  You  will  also  frequently 
come  upon  an  idea  perfectly  expressed  which  you  have  always 
felt  but  have  never  been  able  to  put  into  words. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  Shakespeare’s  unchallenged 
position  as  the  world’s  foremost  playwright  is  that  his  plays 
may  be  read  and  seen  again  and  again,  and  each  time  fresh 
beauty  and  significance  will  be  found  in  the  characters  and 
lines.  As  your  life  experience  unfolds,  his  dramas  will  unfold 
for  you,  and  you  will  realize  more  and  more  keenly  as  the 
years  go  by  that  he  is  indeed  the  marvel  of  the  ages. 
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DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  have  survived 
until  today? 

2.  Bring  to  class  any  information  you  can  gather  concerning 
the  number  of  productions  of  Shakespearean  plays  given  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year. 

3.  In  the  plays  you  have  already  read,  have  you  been  struck  by 
the  versatility  of  characterization?  Give  examples  to  prove  your 
answer. 

4.  Can  you  give  examples  from  the  plays  you  have  already 
read  of  his  sound  knowledge  of  stagecraft? 

5.  Have  you  seen  any  productions  of  his  plays  in  modern  dress? 
If  so,  what  was  your  reaction?  You  probably  did  not  like  them 
unless  the  producer  and  actors  played  and  staged  them  in  a 
modern  manner  to  correspond  with  the  modern  clothes. 

6.  Who  are  the  best  known  English  and  American  interpreters 
of  Shakespeare  today? 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  following  from  Shakespeare’s  plays:  five 
famous  fools;  five  heroines  who  disguised  themselves  as  men;  five 
terrible  villains;  five  entertaining  old  ladies;  five  great  lovers; 
five  fairy  characters;  five  faithful  servants;  five  humorous  clown 
parts;  five  mighty  tragic  figures. 

2.  Give  reports  on  the  following: 

The  Fools  of  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare’s  Philosophy  of  Life 
Shakespeare’s  Love  of  Nature 

Why  Shakespeare  Has  Been  Identified  as  Prospero 

Shakespeare’s  Use  of  Prose  and  Poetry 

Shakespeare’s  Love  of  Life 

Shakespeare’s  Vocabulary 

Why  One  Should  Read  Shakespeare 

Why  One  Should  Own  a  Complete  Copy  of  His  Works 

Shakespearean  Lyrics 

Why  Shakespeare  is  the  World’s  Greatest  Playwright 

3.  If  you  are  just  getting  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  pick 
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up  one  of  his  plays  and  read  purely  for  enjoyment;  don’t  wony 
too  much  about  the  meaning  of  words,  but  try  to  catch  the 
humor,  make  friends  with  the  characters,  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  power  of  his  expression  and  the  value  of  his  ideas. 

4.  Read  some  scenes  out  loud  and  catch  the  beauty  of  the 
language,  remembering  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  to  be 
spoken  from  a  stage  by  an  actor  to  an  audience. 

The  Actor 

Young  Will  Shakespeare  went  to  London  because  he  was 
stagestruck,  just  as  our  boys  and  girls  today  try  their  luck  in 
New  York  or  Hollywood.  That  he  realized  his  ambition  of 
becoming  a  successful  actor  is  proved  by  the  laudatory  com¬ 
ments  on  his  acting  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  1598  we  find  his  name  heading  the  list  of  the  best 
company  of  actors  of  the  time.  This  appearance  was  in  the 
first  production  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  in  His  Humour, 
and  he  undoubtedly  acted  many  roles  in  his  own  plays  until 
1607,  when  we  have  the  last  mention  of  his  name  as  an  actor. 
Certainly  his  dramas  are  living  proof  that  his  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  acting  is  the  foundation  upon  which  his  success 
as  a  dramatist  was  built.  In  life  he  was  an  actor  among  actors, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  the  actors  who  kept  his  memory 
green. 

The  most  important  theatrical  man  of  the  following  gen¬ 
eration  was  Sir  William  D’Avenant  of  Oxford,  who  was 
Shakespeare’s  godson.  His  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his 
godfather  inspired  Thomas  Betterton,  the  foremost  actor  of 
the  day,  with  a  similar  enthusiasm,  and  the  result  of  their 
joint  investigations  into  the  life  of  Shakespeare  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  first  biography  by  Nicholas  Rowe  in  1709. 
Practically  all  of  the  tradition  centering  about  Shakespeare’s 
early  stage  experiences  comes  from  these  sources.  You  may 
build  out  of  their  investigations  a  vivid  picture  of  the  actor 
Shakespeare. 

We  can  imagine  him,  upon  his  arrival  in  London,  gravi- 
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taring  to  the  theatres  and  seeking  a  job  from  James  Burbage, 
the  owner  of  “The  Theatre,”  because  he  was  manager  for  a 
part  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  Company,  whose  performances 
Shakespeare  had  probably  witnessed.  Burbage  also  owned  a 
livery  stable,  and  he  permitted  the  country  fellow  to  hold  the 
horses  for  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  the  plays.  Will 


THE  GLOBE  THEATRE  WHERE  SHAKESPEARE  WROTE  AND  ACTED 

applied  the  business  sense  which  always  distinguished  him 
from  his  impecunious  associates,  by  organizing  a  “horse-tend¬ 
ing  service”  known  as  “Shakespeare’s  Boys.”  He  undoubtedly 
made  himself  popular  with  everyone,  and  soon  won  his  first 
chance  in  his  chosen  field  by  becoming  call-boy  in  the  the¬ 
atre;  then,  successively,  the  creator  of  backstage  noises,  actor 
of  small  bits,  and  adapter  of  old  plays  owned  by  the  manage- 
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ment.  Thus  as  an  apprentice  he  was  absorbed  into  the  busy 
activity  of  morning  rehearsals,  afternoon  performances,  and 
evening  scribbling.  At  the  same  time  he  took  part  in  the 
Bohemian  life  of  the  actors,  which  apparently  centered  in  the 
Mermaid  Tavern. 

By  an  act  of  Parliament  about  ten  years  previous,  the  legal 
standing  of  actors  had  been  changed  from  that  of  vagabonds 
to  respectable  citizens,  providing  they  were  formally  licensed 
to  follow  acting  as  a  profession.  Immediately  licensed  players 
were  organized  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobles,  Burbage 
being  identified  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  Company.  We 
do  not  know  when  Shakespeare  was  admitted  as  a  regular 
member  of  this  group,  which  ultimately  merged  into  the 
famous  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Men,  but  by  1592  he  was  per¬ 
manently  established  with  them  in  an  association  which  en¬ 
dured  throughout  his  professional  life. 

The  first  great  thrill  must  have  been  in  December  of  1594, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  act  before  Queen  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self;  he  was  to  appear  in  his  own  plays  with  the  two  greatest 
actors  of  his  generation,  Richard  Burbage  and  William 
Kempe.  They  gave  two  performances  and  were  well  paid. 
The  scenes  were  probably  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.  He  and  his  work  evidently  pleased 
the  sovereign,  who  engaged  him  and  his  fellow  actors  to 
appear  frequently  in  his  plays  at  her  palaces.  After  her  death, 
his  company  became  established  as  the  King’s  Players  and 
continued  their  court  appearances.  In  1599  the  company 
moved  to  the  Globe  Theatre  and  became  the  most  popular 
group  of  players  in  London.  It  was  here  that  Shakespeare 
came  into  his  own  as  actor-playwright  and  shareholder.  Later 
the  company  also  maintained  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  where 
they  played  in  the  winters. 

Shakespeare’s  annual  income  as  an  actor  before  1599  was 
150  pounds,  or  about  $600.  The  purchasing  power  of  money 
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at  that  time  was  eight  times  as  great  as  now,  so  his  acting 
alone  brought  him  what  would  approximate  $5000  a  year 
today.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  his  revenue 
from  his  shares  in  the  theatres  and  from  his  plays  was  in¬ 
creased,  his  annual  income  reached  700  pounds,  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $27,000  today. 

While  it  is  reported  that  Shakespeare  “did  act  exceedingly 
well,”  we  have  traditional  statement  for  his  appearance  in 
only  two  of  his  own  roles.  It  is  recounted  that  his  youngest 
brother,  Gilbert,  who  had  been  with  Will  in  London,  re¬ 
membered  him  as  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It  when  he  “wore  a 
long  beard  to  impersonate  a  decrepit  old  man.”  But  it  is  in 
Hamlet,  considered  by  many  to  be  his  masterpiece,  that  we 
1  find  Shakespeare  most  distinctly  identified  as  an  actor.  In  the 
!  first  place,  Rowe  tells  us  that  Shakespeare  appeared  as  the 
I  ghost  which  was  “the  top  of  his  performance.”  He  must  have 
possessed  a  resonant  voice  and  emotional  power  to  interpret 
!  this  role  in  broad  daylight  with  no  more  equipment  than  a 
|!  trapdoor.  Hamlet  is  further  identified  with  Shakespeare,  the 
|  actor,  because  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  title  role, 
ii  employed  even  today,  was  established  by  Thomas  Betterton, 
i;who  followed  the  instructions  given  by  Shakespeare  himself 
I!  to  Joseph  Taylor. 

I  Shakespeare  himself  wrote  many  passages  that  showed 
both  his  love  and  scorn  for  the  acting  profession  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  theatre.  Possibly  the  most  familiar 
ones  are: 

All  the  world’s  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

—As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  7 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 

And  mine  a  sad  one. 

—The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I,  Scene  1 
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Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

—Macbeth,  Act  V,  Scene  5 

How  greatly  has  the  world  profited  by  the  fact  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare  brought  with  him  from  his  sturdy  yeoman 
ancestry  an  inheritance  that  withstood  the  temptations  of  the 
acting  profession  and  directed  his  genius  to  the  writing  of 
plays,  for  otherwise  he,  too,  might  only  have  strutted  and 
fretted  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  been  heard  no  more! 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Write  a  comparison  between  the  experiences  of  Will  Shake¬ 
speare  during  his  first  few  weeks  in  London  with  those  of  a 
modern  aspiring  actor  in  New  York  for  the  first  time. 

2.  Memorize  the  “Advice  to  the  Players”  speech  from  Hamlet, 
saying  it  to  the  class  both  as  Hamlet  said  it  to  the  players,  and  as 
if  it  were  an  independent  discussion  of  acting.  Before  memoriz¬ 
ing  it,  study  carefully  the  comments  about  it,  pages  221-222,  and 
answer  such  questions  as  the  following: 

What  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  passage? 

What  are  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  by  ama¬ 
teur  performers?  By  professionals? 

What  parts  apply  especially  to  our  ideas  about  acting  today? 

Explain  (if  necessary,  refer  to  well  edited  editions  of  the  play) 
such  expressions  as,  “I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines”; 
“a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow”;  “to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings”;  “inexplicable  dumbshow”;  “o’erdoing  Terma¬ 
gant”;  it  “out-herods  Herod”;  “this  overdone  or  come  tardy  off”; 
“I  have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had  made  man.” 

3.  Apply  his  advice  to  the  acting  of  Poor  Maddalena. 

4.  Look  up  Robert  Greene’s  letter  attacking  Shakespeare,  and 
put  it  into  the  form  it  might  have  taken  if  written  by  an  envious 
player  today. 

5.  Give  reports  on  the  following: 

Sir  William  D’Avenant  and  his  Contribution  to  the  English 
Stage 

Thomas  Betterton  and  his  Wife 
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The  Globe  Theatre 

The  Profession  of  Acting  in  Shakespeare’s  Day 
Famous  Shakespearean  Actors  and  Actresses 
Stage  Equipment  and  Costuming  in  Shakespeare’s  Day 
The  Purpose  and  Value  of  the  Patronage  of  the  Theatrical 
Companies  by  the  Nobility 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare 
I  6.  Can  you  imagine  any  parts  Shakespeare  would  have  chosen 
I  to  play  himself? 

7.  Do  you  wish  he  had  let  acting  be  his  chief  profession  rather 
jthan  playwriting?  Why? 
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SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  DRAMATICS  CLASS 

In  the  school,  Shakespeare  plays  a  threefold  role.  Of  all  dra¬ 
matic  literature,  his  plays  offer  the  richest  reward  to  inten¬ 
sive  study;  his  roles  afford  the  finest  opportunity  for  imper¬ 
sonation;  and  his  text  furnishes  the  most  varied  material  for 
practice  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  technique. 

As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  or  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  are  possibly  less  familiar  to  the  average  student  than 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  or  A  Midsummer-night’ s  Dream, 
but  any  one  of  these  plays  offers  an  entertaining  plot,  varied 
characterization,  and  a  constructive  philosophy  of  life,  and 
is  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  as 
a  dramatist. 

Remember  that  Shakespeare  did  not  divide  his  plays  into 
acts  and  scenes;  his  characters  came  and  went,  explaining  in 
their  conversation  where  they  were  as  well  as  who  they  were. 

Because  there  was  no  front  curtain  to  be 
drawn,  there  were  no  dramatic  curtain  lines 
and  scenes,  but  each  scene  blended  into  the 
next.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  way 
Shakespeare  gets  rid  of  his  dead  bodies  or 
fainted  persons.  However,  he  did  often  use 
a  rhymed  couplet  to  show  when  he  felt  a 
scene  was  over,  and  that  is  one  basis  for  the 
manner  in  which  producers  and  editors 
have  divided  the  plays. 

Analyzing  the  Play. — As  you  study  any 
one  of  his  plays  note  the  exposition — his 
plays  are  famous  for  their  openings  in  which 
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the  master  dramatist  did  so  much  to  make  clear  his  charac¬ 
ters,  preliminary  situation,  and  the  mood  of  the  play  as  a 
;  whole.  You  will  see  that  the  exposition  usually  takes  a  num- 
iber  of  scenes  because  there  are  often  several  plots  to  be 
started,  and  we  must  find  out  the  who,  where,  when,  and 
!  why  of  each  group. 

1  The  rising  action  usually  begins  in  the  first  act  and  leads 
i  up  to  the  climax  at  about  the  end  of  the  third  act.  In  it  de¬ 
termine  what  the  main  problem  of  the  play  is  and  what 
I  forces  are  opposed  to  each  other;  decide  whether  the  conflict 
i  is  to  be  between  two  groups  of  people  or  in  the  soul  of  the 
pleading  character.  Decide  exactly  where  the  climax  comes, 
and  note  whether  he  has  brought  all  of  the  main  characters 
i  of  all  the  separate  plots  together  at  that  point  in  one  dramatic 
!  situation. 

The  falling  action  usually  occupies  the  fourth  act.  Note 
[how  the  suspense  is  kept  up,  often  in  minor  plots  and  some¬ 
times  through  the  introduction  of  new  characters.  The  fifth 
[act  is  the  denouement,  in  which  the  final  catastrophe  or  solu¬ 
tion  is  concluded.  Shakespeare’s  endings  are  always  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  his  beginnings.  Note  especially  the  closing  speeches 
!;and  what  they  do  in  making  a  complete  unit  of  the  play. 

The  theme  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
leading  characters  face  and  solve  their  problem  or  go  down 
in  the  conflict.  It  usually  lies  in  their  motives  for  action  and 
the  result  which  inevitably  follows  from  those  motives  com¬ 
bined  with  their  inherent  personalities. 

The  characters  form  the  center  of  the  interest  of  the  play, 

I  for  in  them  the  master-dramatist  showed  his  genius.  Note 
'exactly  how  each  is  introduced  and  how  vivid  is  his  person¬ 
ality  at  once.  Pick  out  all  the  crucial  things  he  says  which 
reveal  his  own  individuality,  and  note  what  the  other  char^ 
iacters  say  about  him — Shakespeare  uses  the  soliloquy  as  a 
means  of  character  delineation,  as  well  as  accurate  descrip- 
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tions  by  other  characters,  because  there  were  no  programs  to 
make  any  printed  explanations.  Pick  out  the  lines  in  which 
the  leading  characters  motivate  their  actions  and  follow  their 
motives  through  to  the  end;  see  if  the  final  result  is  not  in¬ 
evitable.  Notice  how  clear-cut  the  minor  characters  are,  re¬ 
vealing  themselves  in  their  few  lines  as  vividly  as  do  the 
main  characters  in  their  thousands  of  lines.  Note  how  often 
Shakespeare  uses  two  characters  or  two  sets  of  characters  in 
direct  contrast  or  comparison,  each  making  the  other  more 
interesting  as  the  result.  Decide  in  what  the  humor  of  the 
comic  characters  lies  and  the  tragedy  of  the  tragic  ones. 

As  you  read  the  play,  its  language  will  strike  you  with  its 
power  and  beauty,  if  you  do  not  worry  too  much  about  its 
form.  Most  school  editions  of  the  plays  have  excellent  notes 
which  will  help  you  over  the  biggest  difficulties  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  speech.  You  will  be  amazed,  however,  to  find  how 
modern  in  spirit  it  is.  In  a  recent  production  of  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  in  modern  dress,  the  word  “lute”  was  changed 
to  “uke”  and  “thee”  and  “thou”  to  “you,”  and  that  was  all; 
the  members  of  the  cast  found  that  they  could  present  the 
play  in  exactly  the  same  tempo  and  manner  that  they  had 
used  in  contemporary  plays.  You  will  of  course  pick  out  the 
figures  of  speech  and  see  how  greatly  they  add  to  the  beauty 
and  force  of  the  ideas.  You  will  listen  to  the  music  of  its 
meter,  the  poetic  iambic  pentameter,  and  note  how  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  and  their  accent  fit  into  the  beat  of  the 
rhythm.  You  will  discover  how  Shakespeare  employs  contrast 
in  mood — when  the  tragedy  is  too  intense  to  be  born  longer,  a 
comic  scene  relieves  the  tension;  when  we  have  wept  at  a 
pathetic  bit  we  are  moved  to  laughter  at  a  clown’s  entrance. 
See  how  the  movement  of  the  lines  and  the  choice  of  words 
express  the  spirit  in  which  the  scene  must  be  played.  Note 
how  cleverly  the  essential  stage  directions  are  incorporated 
into  the  text  itself. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  In  order  to  clarify  your  ideas  after  you  have  completed  a 
play,  do  the  following  exercises: 

(a)  Write  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plot  and  state  the  theme  in 
one  sentence. 

(b)  Write  character  sketches  of  the  leading  characters,  getting 
i  your  material  from  what  they  say  and  do  in  the  play;  bring  out 
1  their  strong  and  weak  qualities,  and  the  elements  which  give 

them  their  charm,  universal  appeal,  or  lasting  value. 

1  (c)  Memorize  the  finest  passages,  both  the  lengthy  ones  and 

i  the  short  ones,  making  them  an  everlasting  part  of  you. 

(d)  Write  a  brief  paper  on  whether  you  liked  the  play,  giving 
all  possible  reasons  for  your  reaction.  Do  not  put  in  this  what 
j  you  think  you  should  say,  or  what  you  think  the  teacher  wants 
:  you  to  say,  but  say  exactly  what  you  feel.  Especially  state  the 
j,  ideas  you  have  gathered  from  the  play  which  may  be  of  lasting 
j]  value  to  you. 

2.  While  you  read  the  play  together,  imagine  yourselves  a 
!!  club  or  dramatic  group,  not  a  schoolroom  class  group;  forget  that 
s  you  are  reading  a  great  piece  of  literature,  but  just  live  with  it, 

I  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  “soul  stuff.”  Apply 

I  what  Shakespeare  feels  about  the  problems  of  life;  about  music, 
nature,  flowers,  and  trees;  about  the  common  people  and  the 
rulers;  about  laughter  and  tears,  and  about  the  ultimate  values 
of  living,  to  your  own  problems  and  life  as  it  is  lived  today.  You 
will  find  that  his  universality  of  thought  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  immortality. 

The  Value  of  Acting  Shakespeare’s  Plays. — The  creative 
joy  of  acting  lies  in  the  communion  with  a  personality  which 
1  leads  to  an  adequate  assumption  of  his  individuality  at  cru- 
i  cial  moments  in  his  development.  Shakespeare  affords  limit¬ 
less  opportunity  for  catching  mighty  personalities  at  dra¬ 
matic  moments.  By  the  continuous  study  of  his  minor,  as 
well  as  his  major,  characters,  and  working  out  a  number  of  his 
j  contrasted  roles,  you  will  find  a  means  of  developing  your 
talent  that  you  can  find  in  no  other  way.  That  is  why  the 
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interpretative  work  in  all  schools  of  speech  and  acting  centers 
about  the  interpretation  of  passages  and  the  presentation  of 
plays  by  Shakespeare. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Shakespearean  role  calls  for  a  sense 
of  vocal  and  bodily  freedom  that  forces  you  out  of  yourself. 
The  Elizabethans  liked  broad  effects  and  they  played  their 
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parts  in  life  and  on  the  stage  with  exuberance  and  theatrical 
exaggeration.  Self-conscious  boys  and  girls  of  today,  suffering 
from  inherited  or  acquired  reticence,  can  find  relief  in  work¬ 
ing  along  the  broad  lines  demanded  by  Shakespearean  roles. 
This  playing  his  parts  inspires  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
vitality  which  is  inherent  in  every  dynamic  personality. 
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First  Steps  in  Acting  the  Plays. — Begin  your  mastery  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  art  of  acting  by  living  with  Shake- 
:  speare,  not  to  show  off  before  the  class,  but  to  develop  your 
own  powers.  Take  speeches  from  characters  which  appeal  to 
j  you,  analyze  and  memorize  them,  and  then  interpret  them 
!  orally,  letting  yourself  go  in  the  creative  joy  of  self- 
,  expression. 

For  example,  take  Launcelot  Gobbo’s  entrance  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  This  passage  cannot  be  done  with  the 
j  book  in  hand,  for  you  must  run  from  the  Jew,  your  master, 
j  and  literally  present  the  Devil  and  his  Conscience  to  the 
|  audience  by  animated  and  contraste-d  gestures  with  both 
hands.  Your  voice  and  body  must  react  vigorously  and  spon- 
j  taneously  to  every  word,  and,  in  the  end,  you  must  dash  off  at 
full  speed. 

Every  high  school  girl  with  dramatic  interest  should  inter¬ 
pret  Juliet,  especially  in  her  tragic  moments  in  the  potion 
scene.  Because  Juliet  is  only  fourteen,  a  young  girl  can  often 
catch  her  inherent  nature  as  more  experienced  and  sophisti- 
!  cated  actresses  cannot.  In  the  potion  scene,  she  can  share  with 
the  other  girl-woman  the  pathetic  loneliness  and  dependence 
!  upon  others;  she  can  lose  herself  in  the  emotional  reaction 
culminating  in  the  hysterical  visualizing  of  palpable  spirits, 
which  leads  her  at  last  to  hurl  herself  recklessly  into  the 
unknown. 

Working  Out  Scenes. — You  will  find  working  out' and 
'  staging  a  number  of  dialogues  and  scenes  from  the  different 
plays  great  fun.  Give  them  with  simple  costuming  and 
i  make-up  against  screens  or  curtains  in  true  Shakespearean 
|  style.  Vigorous  gesture  and  movement,  carefully  planned 
stage  pictures,  clear-cut  characterization  of  the  smallest,  as 
well  as  most  important,  parts  should  be  expected  in  this 
;  work.  These  scenes  can  also  be  presented  in  modern  dress 
:  against  realistic  backgrounds;  the  speech  can  be  made  col¬ 
loquial,  rather  than  rhythmical,  and  the  characters  presented 
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as  ordinary  persons  of  daily  life  caught  at  exciting  moments. 
It  is  amazing  how  such  experimentation  proves  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  truly  not  of  an  age  but  for  all  time. 

Let  us  take  one  scene  and  plan  its  presentation.  Perhaps 
Scene  1  of  Act  V  of  As  You  Like  It  will  give  as  much  pleasure 
as  any;  if  you  wish  to  make  a  more  perfect  unit,  begin  the 
scene  with  the  first  part  of  Act  III,  Scene  3,  cut  out  the 
character  of  Jacques  and  go  to  the  end  of  Touchstone’s 
speech,  “for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a 
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sauce  to  sugar”;  then  go  directly  to  the  line  in  Act  V,  Scene  1, 
“But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  in  here  in  the  forest  lays 
claim  to  you,”  cutting  everything  that  precedes  it. 

Touchstone  will  of  course  be  dressed  in  a  court  jester’s 
costume,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  plays  him  must  be  vital, 
vigorous,  quick  to  respond  physically  as  well  as  intellectually 
— a  trained  dancer  with  dramatic  talent  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  would  be  ideal.  Audrey  must  be  played  by  a  girl  who 
is  willing  to  make  herself  ridiculous;  she  will  be  dressed  in 
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an  untidy  peasant  dress,  with  petticoat  showing  and  bedrag¬ 
gled  ribbons  on  her  bonnet  which  she  may  chew  at  tense 
moments;  since  the  continuous  chewing  of  things  is  always 
a  pretty  good  sign  of  low-grade  intelligence,  she  might  even 
have  a  number  of  apples  on  which  she  munches  with  varying 
intensity.  William  should  be  very  tall,  or  very  fat,  or  very 
short — anything  to  make  him  ludicrous;  he  wears  the  blue 
smock  of  the  peasant  with  an  immense  straw  hat;  a  red  wig 
and  burned,  stupid,  facial  make-up  would  add  to  the 
characterization. 

Touchstone  enters  first,  pulling  Audrey  after  him,  while 
she  gazes  offstage  and  points  frantically  to  her  goats.  He 
speaks  authoritatively  on  his  first  “Come  apace,  good  Au¬ 
drey,”  and  reassuringly  as  to  a  child  on  “I  will  fetch  up  your 
I  goats,  Audrey.”  Then  he  drops  her  hand  and  poses  before 
!  her,  using  his  jester’s  bauble  to  add  effectiveness  to  his  atti- 
!  tude  as  he  says,  “And  how,  Audrey,  am  I  the  man  yet?  doth 
j  my  simple  feature  content  you?” 

|  Throughout  the  next  speeches  Audrey  stares  at  him  with 
j  open  mouth  and  round  eyes,  and  he  looks  at  her  quizzically 
and  somewhat  affectionately.  At  every  mention  of  love  or 
lovers  Audrey  giggles;  and  when  he  turns  on  her  suddenly 
and  says  in  a  loud  and  ferocious  voice,  “But,  Audrey,  there  is 
a  youth  here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you,”  she  giggles  and 
says,  “Ay,  I  know  who  ’tis”;  but  realizing  that  she  might  lose 
this  more  alluring  suitor  she  drops  her  apple,  shakes  her  head 
and  protests,  “he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the  world,”  and 
then  with  surprise  and  delight  she  waves  wildly  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  swain,  whom  Touchstone  eyes  with  frank 
amazement. 

William  enters  waving  his  hand  as  energetically  to  Audrey 
as  she  has  to  him,  but,  seeing  Touchstone,  he  hurriedly  pulls 
off  his  hat  and  stands  bowing  and  scraping.  Touchstone  greets 
him  with  friendly  condescension,  but  when  he  says,  “Nay, 
prithee,  be  covered,”  he  seizes  William’s  hat  and  jams  it  on 
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his  head.  William’s  attitude  is  dazed  during  the  questioning, 
and  Audrey  is  quite  nervous  as  she  doesn’t  know  what  these 
rivals  for  her  love  may  do — she  can  chew  an  apple  or  her 
bonnet  strings  in  her  nervousness. 

When  Touchstone  begins  “The  heathen  philosopher — ” 
speech,  he  should  be  between  the  others  who  watch  him  with 
open  mouth  as  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  awe. 
When  he  says,  “You  do  love  this  maid,’’  he  scares  them  al¬ 
most  to  death  by  his  sudden  change  from  abstract  to  concrete 
thought.  William  stammers  his  “I  do,”  and  Audrey  giggles 
nervously.  Touchstone  holds  William’s  hand,  taking  Au¬ 
drey’s  on  “to  have  is  to  have”  and  acting  as  if  he  intended  to 
join  them.  Then  on  “you  are  not  ipse,”  he  flings  them  away, 
declaring  dramatically  “for  I  am  he.”  William  stammers 
incoherently,  “W-w-w-h-which  h-h-heee,  s-s-ir?” 

The  big  speech  must  be  given  with  elaborate  gestures,  in 
which  Touchstone  imitates  the  action  of  killing  him  in  all 
the  ways  mentioned,  gradually  crowding  William  off  one 
side,  while  Audrey  wrings  her  hands  in  agony,  sure  that 
murder  is  to  be  done  at  once.  Touchstone  must  begin  at  a 
low  pitch  and  quiet  tempo  in  order  to  build  up  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  climax  on  “clown,  thou  perishest,  or  to  thy  better 
understanding,  diest.”  He  can  whisper  the  next,  in  order  to 
drop  again  and  build  up,  “or  to  wit  I  kill  thee.”  Then  he 
dances  about  the  terrified  William,  stabbing  and  beating  at 
him  with  his  bauble  and,  building  up  to  another  climax,  he 
waves  both  arms  over  him  with  clutching  fingers,  roaring  “I 
will  kill  thee  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways,”  then  says  in  vil¬ 
lainous  tones,  “Therefore  tremble  and  depart.”  Audrey, 
dancing  up  and  down,  shrieks  “Do  so,  good  William,”  and 
William  goes,  stammering  and  almost  stumbling  as  he  gets 
away.  Touchstone  throws  back  his  head  and  roars  with  laugh¬ 
ter;  the  scene  ends,  with  Gorin’s  part  eliminated,  with  their 
almost  dancing  exit  to  look  after  the  goats. 

This  scene  shows  the  exuberance  and  abandonment  which 
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makes  playing  Shakespeare’s  comedies  such  fun.  In  any  one 
of  these  three  parts,  you  can  lose  your  own  individuality  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  joyous  experience  of  playing  at  life  and  love 
with  Touchstone. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  as  many  individual  speeches  as  you  are  familiar 
with  which  are  worthy  of  careful  memorizing  and  presentation. 

2.  Turn  to  Viola’s  speech  analyzed  on  page  179.  Memorize  it 
and  present  it,  adding  her  bodily  reactions.  She  would  first  look 
at  the  ring  which  has  been  tossed  on  the  ground  by  the  servant, 
then  pick  it  up  and  stare  at  it.  Let  her  hold  it  until  “this  churlish 
messenger,”  when  she  can  slip  it  on  her  finger  or  into  her  purse 
hanging  at  her  side,  in  order  that  her  hands  may  be  free.  She 
might  swagger  a  little  on  “I  am  the  man,”  but  drop  instantly 
back  to  her  feminine  manner.  After  “How  will  this  fadge?”  she 
might  pace  back  and  forth  with  folded  arms,  or  she  might  use 
her  hands  to  indicate  Orsino,  Olivia  and  herself  and  their  com¬ 
plicated  feeling  for  each  other.  Sighing  on  “alas  the  day!”  she 
thinks  of  Olivia’s  “thriftless  sighs.”  Then  she  shrugs  her  shoulders, 
tosses  her  head,  and  frees  her  mind  from  the  problem;  assuming 
the  boyish  gait,  she  marches  bravely  away  with  high  head  to  what 
will  happen  next. 

3.  Memorize  and  present  an  individual  scene,  after  you  have 
spent  an  hour  or  so  a  day  reading  passages  aloud  and  letting  your¬ 
self  go  in  them,  until  you  find  just  the  one  you  like  best. 

4.  As  the  source  of  unlimited  material  for  vocal  practice,  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare  is  unsurpassed.  In  class  repeat  in  unison  a 
number  of  short  passages  strongly  contrasted  in  mood,  and  chant 
others  rhythmically.  By  yourself,  read  the  lines  with  exaggerated 
stage  diction.  The  rapid  articulation  of  difficult  word  combina¬ 
tions  and  the  reading  at  sight  of  unfamiliar  passages  are  also 
practical  means  of  speech  training. 

If  you  are  sincerely  eager  to  develop  your  dramatic  power  take 
your  copy  of  Shakespeare  often  to  some  secluded  spot  and  use  it 
for  technical  practice.  Disregarding  any  idea  of  presenting  them 
in  public,  act  out  many  different  scenes— laughing,  gesticulating, 
bowing,  kneeling,  shouting,  whispering,  and  completely  losing 
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yourself  in  contrasted  passages.  Then  when  you  have  caught  the 
flashing  humor,  fiery  passion,  fawning  subservience,  or  tumultu¬ 
ous  hate,  begin  toning  the  emotion  down,  polishing  the  lines, 
and  working  out  the  inflections  of  syllables  and  words.  Thus  you 
may  live  with  Shakespeare  long  after  the  cooperative  experience 
of  the  dramatic  class  has  become  a  memory.  Such  continuous  ex¬ 
pression  is  bound  to  result  in  vocal  power,  physical  grace,  and 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Such  a  vitalized  study  of  the  plays  and  characters  of  Shake¬ 
speare  will  prove  of  twofold  value:  in  the  first  place,  your 
personal  development  will  be  marked;  your  voice  will  have 
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increased  in  range  and  power;  your  bodily  response  will  be 
more  expressive  and  clear-cut;  your  enthusiasm  for  cultured 
speech  and  finished  platform  address  will  be  increased,  and 
your  ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  greatly  improved.  This  appreciation  of  lit¬ 
erature  will  have  inspired  a  definite  desire  to  know  at  first 
hand  other  masterpieces  of  the  ages,  and  the  drama  in  its 
highest  form  will  have  permanently  affected  your  theatrical 
taste. 
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I11  the  second  place,  William  Shakespeare  will  have  be¬ 
come  a  living  personality  to  you;  you  will  love  him,  enjoy 
him,  appreciate  him,  and  marvel  at  him.  You  will  have  begun 
a  lifelong  association  with  him  which  will  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  your  own  spiritual  experience.  You  will 
turn  to  him  for  companionship,  inspiration,  and  recreation, 
as  did  his  contemporaries.  You  will  be  a  finer  man  or  woman 
for  having  lived  with  him  in  his  chosen  field  of  the  drama, 
where  he  has  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  great  souls  and  moved 
the  entire  world  to  laugh  and  weep,  suffer,  and  triumph 
with  him. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  speeches,  lines,  or  passages  which  you  think 
would  be  valuable  for  the  following  purposes:  practice  in  articu¬ 
lation;  enunciation;  breath  control;  volume;  pitch,  energy,  and 
time;  contrast;  emphasis  and  subordination. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  scenes  and  passages  especially  good  for  pan¬ 
tomime  practice. 

3.  Select  a  scene  having  more  than  one  character,  memorize, 
and  present  it,  carefully  distinguishing  the  characters. 

4.  Working  in  groups,  present  scenes  from  the  plays,  reading 
the  lines,  but  working  out  the  action  as  completely  as  possible. 

1  5.  Working  in  groups,  memorize  and  present  scenes  in  cos¬ 

tume,  applying  all  the  principles  of  acting  and  production  you 
have  studied. 

6.  Select  a  scene  and  make  a  model  stage  setting,  following 
j  some  definite  form  of  stage  design. 

7.  Select  a  play  and  make  a  costume  chart  for  the  entire  cast, 
using  a  symbolic  color  scheme. 

8.  As  a  class  plan  and  present  a  Shakespearean  program  for 
an  Assembly  Period.  It  may  be  made  up  of  miscellaneous  reports 
on  Shakespeare’s  life  and  times,  illustrated  by  scenes  from  his 
plays;  several  scenes  centering  about  one  group  of  characters  can 
be  combined  into  consecutive  action;  or  a  series  of  pantomimes 
can  be  given  with  the  lines  read  offstage. 
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SCENES  FOR  PRACTICE 

The  following  scenes  are  only  a  few  adapted  to  this  sort  of 
class  work.  There  are  many  others  which  might  appeal  to  you 
more  strongly. 

King  John 

Arthur  and  Hubert— Act  IV,  Scene  1 

King  Henry  V 

Prologue— Speech  of  Chorus 
All  of  Act  III,  Scene  3 

King  Henry:  “Fair  Katharine  and  most  fair”  to  “Here  comes 
your  father”— Act  V,  Scene  2 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
All  of  Act  I,  Scene  2 

Richard  II 

All  of  Act  III,  Scene  4 
All  of  Act  V,  Scene  1 

Coriolanus 

All  of  Act  I,  Scene  3 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Benedict:  “I  do  much  wonder— ”— Act  II,  Scene  3 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Wooing  Scene— Act  II,  Scene  1— Petruchio:  “I  will  attend  her 
here”  to  “I  must  and  will  have  Katharine.  .  .  .” 

Gremio:  “A  bridegroom  say  you  .  .  .”  through  “such  a  mad 
marriage”— Act  III,  Scene  2 
Gremio:  “Tell  thou  .  .  .’’—Act  IV,  Scene  1 
Tailor  scene— Act  IV,  Scene  3 

Twelfth  Night 

Viola  and  Olivia— Act  I,  Scene  5— Olivia:  “Give  me  my 
veil  .  .  .”  to  “let  it  be  .  .  .” 

Viola:  “I  left  no  ring  .  .  .’’—Act  II,  Scene  2 
Malvolio:  “M,  O,  A,  I;  this  stimulation  is  not  as  the  former 
.  .  .’’—Act  II,  Scene  5 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Mercutio:  “O,  then,  I  see  .  .  .’’—Act  I,  Scene  4 
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Balcony  scene— Act  II,  Scene  2 
Juliet  and  Nurse— Act  II,  Scene  5 
Potion  scene— Act  IV,  Scene  3 

Farewell  scene  to  “But  send  him  back  to  me”— Act  III,  Scene  5 
As  You  Like  It 

Orlando’s  first  speech— Act  I,  Scene  1 

Banishing  scene— Act  I,  Scene  3 

Duke  Senior— Act  II,  Scene  1 

Jacques:  “All  the  world’s  .  .  Act  II,  Scene  7 

Orlando  and  Jacques— Act  III,  Scene  2 

Phebe  scene— Act  III,  Scene  5 

Oliver:  “When  last  .  .  .’’—Act  IV,  Scene  3 

Touchstone  and  Audrey  scene— Act  V,  Scene  1 

i  Merchant  of  Venice 

Gratiano:  “Let  me  play  the  fool  .  .  .’’—Act  I,  Scene  1 
Portia  and  Nerissa— Act  I,  Scene  2 

Shylock:  “Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  .  .  .’’—Act  III,  Scene  3 
Shylock:  “To  bait  fish  withal  .  .  .’’—Act  III,  Scene  1 
Launcelot  Gobbo’s  opening  speech— Act  II,  Scene  2 
Portia:  “I  pray  you  tarry  .  .  .’’—Act  III,  Scene  2 
Bassanio:  “What  find  I  here  .  .  .’’—Act  III,  Scene  2 
Trial  scene— Act  IV,  Scene  1 

i  Hamlet 

Speech  to  players— Act  III,  Scene  2 

Queen  Gertrude:  “There  is  a  willow  .  .  .’’—Act  IV,  Scene  7 
King  Henry  VIII 

Queen  Katharine:  “Sir,  I  desire  you  .  .  .’’—Act  II,  Scene  4 
Wolsey:  “So  farewell  .  .  .”  and  “Cromwell,  I  did  not  think 
.  .  .’’—Act  III,  Scene  2 

Cranmer:  “Let  me  speak  .  .  .’’—Act  V,  Scene  4 
The  Tempest 

Prospero:  “Ye  elves  .  .  .’’—Act  V,  Scene  1 
Caliban:  “This  island’s  mine  .  .  .’’—Act  I,  Scene  2 
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POOR  MADDALENA 
By  Louise  Saunders 

Characters 

Pierrot 

Pierrette 

Bumbu 

Scene  I.  The  Land  of  Fantasy. 

Scene  II.  The  House  of  Maddalena. 

Scene  III.  The  Land  of  Fantasy. 

SCENE  i 

The  land  of  fantasy,  best  shown  by  plain  black  curtains  on  which 
one  can  throw  the  colored  pictures  of  one's  mind.  The  cur¬ 
tains  stretch,  on  either  side,  to  a  painted  sky  of  deep  blue. 
Against  the  sky,  suspended  by  a  silk  cord,  hangs  a  round, 
yellow  moon.  There  is  a  pink  door  flat  on  the  ground. 

When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  land  of  fantasy  Pierrot  and 
Pierrette  are  going  through  their  eternal  pantomime.  He 
tells  her  that  he  loves  her  passionately,  and  points  to  his 
heart  to  prove  it.  She  shows,  with  pretty,  appropriate  ges¬ 
tures,  that  she  scorns  his  love.  Pierrot  sinks  to  his  knees  in 
despair.  She  takes  pity  on  him  and  throws  him  a  rose.  He 
seizes  it  joyfully  and  pursues  her.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  catch 
her  she  stops  suddenly,  stretches  out  her  arms,  and  yawns. 

Pierrette.— Do  you  know,  Pierrot,  forgive  me,  but  this  love  of 
yours  is  becoming  rather  tiresome. 

Pierrot  (with  a  sigh).— I  must  confess  that  it  bores  me  a  little 
too. 

Pierrette.— You  see,  we  have  done  this  so  many  times— the 
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same  rose,  the  same  pursuit— but  it  never  leads  to  anything.  We 
just  go  through  it  again. 

Pierrot.— What  else  is  there  to  do? 

Pierrette  (her  chin  in  her  hands).— I  don’t  know— but  I  feel 
that  there  must  be  something. 

Pierrot.— If  we  hadn’t  gone  over  it  often  we  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  perform  it  so  beautifully.  Your  technic,  Pierrette,  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  (with  pride ) ,  mine - 

Pierrette.— Oh,  of  course.  That’s  just  it.  We  know  how  to 
show  our  love  so  prettily,  so  faultlessly,  that  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  we  really  love  each  other  at  all! 

Pierrot  (pointing).— I  swear,  by  the  round  moon - 

Pierrette  (contemptuously).— Oh,  the  moon—  (In  a  whisper) 
Pierrot,  I  have  heard  that  in  the  world  of  men  the  moon  is  not 
always  round! 

Pierrot.— Not  round?  Can  it  be  square  then?  (He  laughs.) 
That  might  be  amusing. 

Pierrette.— I  have  heard  that  in  the  great  world,  down  there 
(she  points  to  the  pink  door)  it  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
sometimes  only  half  of  it  is  there,  as  if  it  had  been  broken,  and 
sometimes  it  goes  away  entirely  and  the  sky  is  empty! 

Pierrot.— That  would  be  awkward.  How  could  I  bring  my  lute 
and  sing  beneath  your  window  if  there  were  no  moon?  How  could 
I  shiver  with  cold  if - 

Pierrette.— Oh,  Pierrot,  you  don’t  know  what  cold  is.  You 
have  never  been  really  cold,  and  neither  have  I. 

Pierrot.— Pierrette,  what  a  thing  to  say!  I  have  but  to  shiver 
like  this  (he  shivers)— now,  see,  I  am  cold.  Brrr!  It  is  one  of  my 
best  effects. 

Pierrette.— You  are  only  cold  because  you  shiver,  but  men,  I 
think,  shiver  because  they  are  cold.  That’s  the  great  difference, 
Pierrot.  It’s  all  make-believe  with  us. 

Pierrot.— My  dear  Pierrette,  it  is  more  artistic  to  feel  cold  be¬ 
cause  one  shivers  than  to  shiver  merely  because  one  happens  to 
be  cold.  That  way  has  a  certain  crudity  about  it  that  is  far  from 
attractive.  Really,  I  don’t  understand  you  to-night.  Every  gesture 
with  which  I  show  my  adoration  for  you  has  been  thought  out 
to  the  smallest  detail.  I  give  you  perfection.  What  more  can  you 
want? 
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Pierrette.— I  want  to  feel  things,  Pierrot.  You  and  I  show  just 
the  reflection  of  love,  like  a  misshapen  image  in  the  water.  I  long 
to  see  it  in  reality,  to  hold  it  close.  1  want  it  to  touch  my  heart 
and  make  it  glad! 

Pierrot.— I’ve  noticed  that  there  was  something,  a  subtle  some¬ 
thing,  lacking  in  you  lately.  It  is  spoiling  your  art,  this  idea  of 
yours. 

Pierrette.— Perhaps,  but  if  we  could  feel  love,  just  once,  I  think 
it  might  enrich  our  art.  (She  kneels  on  the  ground  by  the  pink 
door.)  When  I  look  at  this  door,  this  door  to  the  great  world  that 
has  always  been  shut  to  us,  I  so  long  to  open  it.  (She  tries  to  lift 
the  door.)  Pierrot  (eagerly),  don’t  you  think  that  we  could  get 
the  key  from  Bumbu  and  go  down  there,  you  and  I,  for  a  little 
while? 

Pierrot.— Why  should  we  do  anything  so  unpleasant?  Still— 
(He  hesitates.)  If,  as  you  say,  such  an  experience  might  help  our 
art - 

Pierrette.— It  would!  It  would! 

(There  is  the  loud  sound  of  a  bass-drum.) 

Shsh!  Here  he  comes,  Bumbu!  You  will  ask  him  for  the  key?  You 
will? 

Pierrot.— Perhaps. 

(Bumbu,  a  big  clown  in  yellow,  carrying  a  bass-drum,  appears 
at  the  back,  against  the  sky.) 

Bumbu.— Behold  Bumbu,  my  children,  spirit  of  grotesque! 
Bumbu!  (He  beats  the  drum.)  Hear  my  drum.  It  shouts  not  of 
mediocrity  but  of  exaggeration— not  of  comedy,  but  the  comic— 
the  comic!  (He  beats  the  drum.)  A  red  grin  on  the  face  of  a 
painted  buffoon,  gargoyles  that  leer  beneath  the  solemn  spires 
of  a  church,  the  draggled  finery  of  the  very  poor— natural  things 
1  distorted!  When  the  corners  of  men’s  mouths  are  twisted  down 
i  in  pain,  my  drum  and  I  can  jerk  them  up  again  to  laughter— 
i  red  and  yellow  laughter,  splashed  upon  the  gray  monotony  of 
life!  I  am  Bumbu,  spirit  of  grotesque,  spirit  of  laughter.  Without 
me  would  the  world  go  mad.  (He  beats  the  drum.) 

Pierrot.— Oh,  do  be  quiet,  Bumbu.  We  know  quite  well  who 
you  are. 

Bumbu  ( putting  down  his  drum )  .—True,  my  children,  but  that 
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is  only  because  I  have  told  you  so  often.  If  I  did  not,  you  might 
forget  and  think  me  the  spirit  of  tragedy— for  many  do. 

Pierrette.— Bumbu,  dear  Bumbu,  we  want  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  us,  don’t  we,  Pierrot? 

Pierrot.— Pierrette  has  been  begging  me  to  ask  you  for  the  key 
to  the  door  of  the  world. 

Bumbu.— What  made  you  think  of  that,  my  children?  Are  you 
tired  of  your  little  game  of  love? 

Pierrette.— Oh,  yes,  we  are  so  weary  of  it,  aren’t  we,  Pierrot, 
for  it’s  always  the  same;  you  know  that.  Please,  please  open  the 
door.  Let  us  go  down. 

Bumbu.— You  are  better  here,  my  children,  in  the  land  of 
fantasy,  for  here  there  is  no  sorrow  and  no  joy.  Here  the  lights 
are  dim  and  shadows  have  lost  their  terror.  Down  there  in  the 
mad  world  you  would  be  jostled  and  pushed  about.  The  air  is 
thick  with  flying  stones  of  misfortune.  You  might  be  hit  by  them, 
crushed,  frightened.  You  couldn’t  be  happy  as  you  are  here, 
dreaming  with  Pierrot,  among  the  roses,  under  a  painted  moon. 

Pierrot.— Stay  here,  Pierrette.  I  don’t  want  to  go  down. 

Pierrette.— And  joy— is  there  no  joy  there,  Bumbu,  where  love 
is  real? 

Bumbu.— There  is  great  joy,  but  it  comes  too  close,  sometimes, 
and  burns. 

Pierrot.— Stay  here,  Pierrette. 

Pierrette.— I  want  to  go.  Let  me  go. 

Pierrot.— Pierrette,  stay  here.  (He  strikes  a  chord  on  his  lute.) 
Come,  dance  with  me. 

Pierrette.— No,  no.  (She  sinks  to  the  ground  and  buries  her 
face  in  her  knees.  Then  she  holds  out  her  hand.)  Look,  Bumbu, 
what  is  this?  It  fell  from  my  eyes! 

Pierrot.— Show  it  to  me.  How  wonderful!  See  what  Pierrette 
has  found,  Bumbu,  this  sparkling  thing,  like  a  diamond.  What 
can  it  be? 

Bumbu.— That,  my  children,  is  a  tear. 

Pierrot.— A  tear!  I’ve  never  seen  a  tear  before. 

Bumbu.— There  are  many  in  the  great  world,  but  in  the  land 
of  fantasy,  Pierrette,  there  should  be  no  tears. 

Pierrette.— I  love  my  tear.  It’s  so  beautiful!  Lovely  colors  are 
trembling  in  it,  all  the  colors  of  light. 
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Bumbu.— That  light,  reflected  from  the  tears  of  men,  you  and 
Pierrot  have  been  using  to  weave  into  dance  or  song. 

Pierrot.— The  key!  Give  me  the  key,  Bumbu.  I,  too,  would  go 
i  down  into  the  world  of  tears,  for  tears  are  exquisite! 

(Bumbu  produces  a  huge  key  from  his  belt  and  hands  it  to 
Pierrot.) 

Bumbu.— Here  it  is,  my  children.  Open  the  door  if  you  must. 
I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  here,  I,  Bumbu,  spirit  of  mockery. 
Pierrette.— Quick,  Pierrot,  open  it! 

Pierrot  (struggling  with  the  lock).— It  doesn’t  fit. 

Pierrette  (eagerly).— Oh,  yes;  it  fits.  It  must,  doesn’t  it, 
Bumbu?  Here,  let  me  try.  (She  takes  the  key.)  Oh,  I  can’t  turn  it. 
Pierrot.— Give  it  to  me.  It  works  hard. 

Bumbu.— So  does  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  great 
world. 

(Pierrot  struggles  with  the  lock.) 

Pierrette.— You  have  given  us  the  wrong  key. 

Bumbu.— No,  that  is  the  key.  You  will  open  it  after  a  while. 
Pierrot  (excitedly).— It’s  turning! 

:  Pierrette.— Let  me  help. 

Pierrot.— No,  I  can  do  it.  There!  (He  turns  the  key  and  lifts 
S  the  door.  A  strong  light  shines  through  the  opening.  Pierrot 
!  kneels  beside  it  and  looks  down.) 

I  Pierrette  (her  hands  over  her  eyes).— Oh,  it’s  blinding,  that 
white  light! 

Bumbu.— You  will  get  used  to  it. 

Pierrette.— What  do  you  see,  Pierrot? 

Pierrot.— I  see  a  great  heap  of  gold,  mountain-high.  Men  are 
crawling  over  it,  clutching  it,  and  slipping  down.  At  its  base  there 
is  a  dark  crowd  of  people,  scrambling,  fighting  one  another,  but 
|  near  the  top  there  are  not  so  many.  They  climb  more  easily.  I 
|  see  a  temple  with  shadowy  columns  reaching  to  the  sky,  but  it  is 
S  empty— no,  not  quite.  Just  then  I  saw  a  man  leave  the  temple  and 
|  join  the  others  at  the  mountain  of  gold.  And  look— there  goes 
another.  He  is  running— and  another!  Yes,  but  there  are  still 
men  left  in  the  temple.  I  can  see  them  now.  Listen,  they  are 
|  singing.  Oh,  what  music!  Do  you  hear? 

Pierrette.— Why,  Pierrot,  I  don’t  see  that  at  all.  There  are 
lights  and  flowers  and  girls  dancing.  They  seem  to  have  little 
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wings  on  their  feet,  but  the  feathers  keep  dropping  from  the 
wings  all  the  time.  The  air  is  white  with  them.  When  the  feathers 
have  gone,  they  don’t  dance  any  more.  See,  there  is  one  who  is 
trying  to  gather  the  feathers  and  put  them  back  on  her  wings, 
but  she  can’t  do  it.  She  is  crying.  And  that  girl  took  hers  off  and 
threw  them  away.  Why  did  she  do  it?  What  a  pity! 

Pierrot.— Pierrette,  how  absurd  you  are.  I  see  only  a  mountain 
of  gold  and  a  shadowy  temple,  and  music.  Surely  you  hear  the 
music. 

Pierrette  (slowly).— Yes,  I  hear  singing,  too.  It  streams  out 
like  a  silver  banner  in  the  wind— but— listen— it  stops  too  soon 
and  changes  to  something  quite  different. 

Pierrot.— Let  us  go  down.  I’ll  take  my  lute. 

Pierrette.— And  I  my  tear.  Good-by,  Bumbu,  good-by,  foolish 
painted  land  of  fantasy. 

Pierrot.— Good-by,  round  pasteboard  moon. 

Pierrette.— Pierrot  and  I  are  going  to  find  life;  we  are  going 
to  find  love  where  things  are  real! 

( They  disappear.  Bumbu  sits  beside  the  open  door  and 
watches  them.  He  beats  his  drum  once  softly  and  laughs.) 

Bumbu.— Bumbu,  spirit  of  grotesque,  Bumbu!  ( Then  he  leans 
his  head  on  his  drum  and  stays  there,  waiting.) 


scene  ii 

A  man's  voice  is  heard  singing  “O  Sole  Mio.”  The  curtains  part, 
showing  a  bare  little  room  in  Italy,  opening  on  a  small  bal¬ 
cony.  There  are  a  few  chairs  in  the  room,  and  a  table  ion 
which  are  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Pierrette, 
now  Maddalena,  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  stands  leaning 
against  the  balcony,  listening  to  the  voice,  still  singing  in 
the  street.  She  listens  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  dancing  a  little  by 
herself  until  the  song  breaks  off  abruptly.  A  girl's  laugh 
rings  out  from  below.  Maddalena  leans  over  the  balcony 
and  calls  happily,  “Paolo.”  She  starts  back  again  in  sudden 
anger  and  runs  to  the  door.  She  calls  again,  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  “Paolo.” 

Paolo  enters  lazily,  still  humming,  with  his  guitar,  and  lounges 
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against  the  door.  He  is  Pierrot,  in  the  corduroy  trousers  and 
red  sash  worn  by  the  peasants  of  Italy. 

Maddalena  (hotly).— I  saw  you  kiss  her,  when  you  had  finished 
your  song— that  girl  down  there  leaning  against  the  wall— I  saw 
you! 

Paolo  (tightening  the  strings  of  his  guitar).— Why  not?  Her  lips 
were  soft. 

Maddalena.— And  are  my  lips  not  enough  for  you?  (She  beats 
her  mouth  with  her  hand.)  Mine? 

Paolo.— Enough?  Yes.  Still  I  don’t  mind  taking  a  little  extra 
when  it  comes  my  way.  She  thanked  me  for  the  song.  (He  laughs.) 
Come,  let  me  try  yours  now  to  see  which  are  the  sweeter. 

Maddalena  (fiercely).— Ho.  (She  stamps  her  foot.)  You  were 
singing  to  me. 

Paolo.— To  you  and  to  all  girls  who  are  slim  and  have  fire  in 
them  like  you. 

Maddalena.— Do  you  think  I  would  do  that— let  other  men— 
Oh! 

Paolo.— And  Pasquale— has  he  never  succeeded  in  buying  even 
a  kiss  with  all  his  money?  “Marry  me,  Maddalena,’’  I’ve  heard 
him  whine  at  you,  “I’ll  make  you  rich.”  (He  laughs.)  Old 
Pasquale. 

Maddalena  (passionately).— When  I  have  had  the  gold  of  your 
love,  could  I  value  the  other  kind  that  can  be  put  in  bags  and 
thrown  on  the  table? 

Paolo  (shrugging  his  shoulders).— Let  that  be  as  you  please.  But 
I  can  tell  you,  the  kind  that  comes  in  bags  is  not  to  be  despised. 
(He  takes  the  handkerchief  from  around  his  neck  and  wipes  his 
forehead.)  Whew!  It  was  hot,  down  there  in  the  sun. 

Maddalena.— I  hate  you  sometimes! 

Paolo  (taking  up  his  guitar).— Very  well.  I’ll  go  then.  Good-by. 
(She  runs  to  him.) 

Maddalena.— No,  no,  please  don’t  go,  Paolo.  Please,  please 
don’t  go.  (She  holds  him  by  the  arm.)  Forgive  me.  I’m  sorry.  I 
didn’t  mean  it.  You  know  I  didn’t  mean  it! 

Paolo.— Oh,  well - 

Maddalena.— It’s  because  I  love  you  so,  Paolo.  (She  covers  her 
heart  with  her  hands.)  I  love  you,  I  love  you! 
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Paolo  (patting  her  shoulder) .—Funny  little  Maddalena. 

Maddalena.— You’ll  stay? 

Paolo.— Of  course.  I  came  to  see  you.  Pour  me  a  glass  of  wine. 

Maddalena  ( bringing  the  wine  and  sitting  at  his  feet).— There 
is  something  in  your  singing  that  tears  a  girl’s  heart  in  two.  How 
can  I  blame  them  if  they— if  they—  But  me,  Paolo,  you  must  do 
more  than  kiss— me  you  must  love.  You  do  love  me? 

Paolo.— I’ve  told  you  so  many  times. 

Maddalena.— Tell  me  again. 

Paolo  ( holding  her  by  the  chin  and  looking  into  her  eyes).— 
I  love  you,  Maddalena.  There,  will  that  do?  (He  hands  her  his 
empty  wine-glass.) 

Maddalena.— Your  voice,  it’s  so  wonderful!  It  makes  me  think 
of  the  light  shining  through  the  blue  glass  in  the  church.  It 
always  makes  me  want  something,  oh,  so  badly. 

Paolo.— What,  Maddalena?  Tell  me? 

Maddalena.— I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  it’s— I  think  I  long  to 
kill  myself  for  you,  to  sacrifice  myself,  to  pour  myself  out  at  your 
feet!  (He  laughs  and  plays  with  her  scarf.)  I  didn’t  want  to  love 
you  like  this.  I  felt  afraid.  But  my  heart  was  like  a  tight  little  bud 
of  a  flower  at  the  first  touch  of  the  hot  sun.  Its  petals  all  relaxed 
and  fell  apart.  Now  they  are  open,  Paolo,  and  dropping,  and 
you  may  crush  me,  if  you  like.  You  may  crush  me! 

Paolo  (half  laughing,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulders).— Per¬ 
haps  I  will. 

Maddalena.— I  want  you  to. 

Paolo.— And  leave  nothing  for  Pasquale? 

Maddalena.— Pasquale!  Don’t  speak  to  me  of  him!  (A  pause) 
Do  you  remember  that  day  among  the  olive-trees,  you  and  I,  all 
the  hot  afternoon,  and  that  night  on  the  hill,  under  the  stars, 
when  you— cried  for  joy  of  me?  I  could  see  the  tears  on  your 
cheeks.  Oh,  Maria,  I  thought  I  should  die  then  of  happiness! 

Paolo.— Maddalena,  that  was  beaujtiful,  my  Maddalena. 

Maddalena  (opening  a  locket  that  hangs  about  her  neck).— 
And  my  jewel,  how  it  shone  that  night.  It  seemed  to  shoot  a  thou¬ 
sand  colors,  like  fire. 

Paolo.— Let  me  see  it  again.  (He  looks  at  it.)  It’s  so  strange, 
your  having  this,  a  poor  girl  like  you.  I  wonder  where  it  came 
from. 
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Maddalena.— I  don’t  know.  I’ve  always  had  it.  I  wish  I  knew. 

Paolo.— It  must  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Maddalena  (taking  it  back  quickly).— 1  shall  never  sell  it;  I 
couldn’t. 

Paolo  (lighting  a  cigarette).— No,  I  suppose  not. 

Maddalena  (eagerly).— Paolo,  listen.  Let’s  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Padre  and  arrange  to  have  him— to  have  him  marry  us  soon. 
He’s  there;  I  know  he’s  there.  I  saw  him  go  down  the  hill  an  hour 
ago  on  his  donkey,  with  a  basket  of  grapes.  Paolo,  please. 

Paolo  (pushing  her  h an ds).— Maddalena,  I  came  to  talk  to  you 
sensibly. 

Maddalena  (chilled).— Sensibly? 

Paolo.— Yes,  sensibly.  Christo  mio,  must  we  always  be  love- 
making?  Maddalena,  I  have  had  a  great  piece  of  good  luck. 

Maddalena.— Good  luck? 

Paolo.— Yes,  for  me.  (Excitedly.)  Maddalena,  there  is  an  Amer- 
t  ican  lady  staying  at  the  hotel.  She  heard  me  sing  one  night  in 
!  the  gardens  there  by  the  gate.  She  knows,  yes,  she  knows  what  I 
have  here.  (He  points  to  his  throat.)  It’s  not  always  to  be  wasted 
;  on  these  simpletons,  these  knownothings  who  hang  about  this 
;  village.  It’s  for  the  world! 

Maddalena  (in  sudden  terror).— Paolo,  what  do  you  mean? 

Paolo.— She  called  me  into  the  hotel.  There  were  other  people 
there,  rich  people  all  in  grand  clothes.  Psh,  what  did  I  care  for 
that?  I’ll  be  the  equal  of  them  all  soon  and  more,  for  I  have  a 
1  fortune  in  my  throat.  That’s  what  she  said— a  fortune  in  my 
throat!  (He  speaks  quickly,  in  intense  excitement.)  Maddalena, 

!  she’s  going  to  send  me  to  Milano— oh,  she  needn’t  fear,  I’ll  give 
;  her  back  the  money— I’ll  study  there— I  don’t  need  much  study, 

;  it’s  true— and  in  a  few  years  you’ll  see,  posted  in  big  head-lines, 

;  “Rubini,  Paolo  Rubini,  the  greatest  tenor  in  Italy,  the  greatest 
in  the  world.”  (He  laughs  exultantly .) 

(Maddalena  is  silent,  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

\  Well,  what  is  the  matter? 

Maddalena  (in  a  low  voice).— Paolo,  don’t  go.  Stay  here  with 
me. 

Paolo.— Stay  here,  wasting  myself  among  a  lot  of  fools  who 
don’t  know  an  artist  from  a  mountebank?  You’re  mad! 

Maddalena.— I  know— what  you  are—/  know. 
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Paolo.— And  this  is  the  way  you  take  it— you  who  have  said 
that  you  loved  me! 

Maddalena.— But  you’d  be  happy,  Paolo.  Think  what  it  would 
mean.  You  and  I— to  be  together,  to  love  each  other  always— 
here,  where  life  is  beautiful  and  simple  and  quiet.  Oh,  what  can 
you  want  more  than  happiness? 

Paolo.— Yes,  I’d  be  happy,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  as  a  pig 
is  happy— but  what  does  that  matter.  ( Fiercely )  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand?  I  have  something  in  me  that  must  come  out  or  die.  Do 
you  think  I’m  going  to  throw  it  away,  waste  it,  for  the  sake  of 
happiness? 

Maddalena.— No,  that  was  foolish  of  me.  I  do  understand,  I 
do;  of  course  you  must  go;  only— (her  voice  chokes  with  tears ) 
take  me  with  you.  I’ll  help  you  so  much.  Indeed  I  will.  I’ll  do 
anything.  Take  me,  too. 

Paolo.— Maddalena,  that’s  impossible.  I’d  like  to  have  you,  of 
course,  but  what  could  I  do  with  you?  You  would  be  in  the  way. 
I  mustn’t  let  anything  hold  me  back,  don’t  you  see?  I’m  going 
to  rise  like  the  sun!  There’s  a  good  girl.  You  stay  here  and  marry 
Pasquale. 

Maddalena  ( frantically )  .—Oh,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are 
saying  to  me.  I  shall  die.  I  can’t  live  without  you.  No,  no,  no,  no, 
no!  You  can’t  leave  me  like  this.  You  can’t! 

Paolo.— Don’t  you  see  how  absurd  you  are?  To-morrow,  when 
I  have  gone,  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  behaved  in  this  way.  I 
can’t  do  anything  that  would  spoil  my  chance  of  success.  You 
have  no  right  to  ask  me  that. 

Maddalena.— I  wouldn’t  spoil  it.  You  needn’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  me.  It  wouldn’t  matter.  Listen— I  could  cook  things  for 
you,  the  things  you  like. 

Paolo.— There  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  do  that. 

Maddalena.— Oh,  you  are  killing  me!  You  are  sticking  knives 
into  my  heart!  (She  sinks  to  her  knees  and  clutches  his  feet.)  Don’t 
leave  me  behind.  Don’t  make  everything  black  and  hopeless  like 
this.  Don’t,  don’t,  don’t! 

(He  tries  to  free  himself  from  her.) 

Paolo  (impatiently).— Maddalena,  let  me  go  .  .  .  you  little 
idiot!  (He  wrenches  himself  from  her  grasp.) 

(She  lies  motionless,  sobbing  wildly.) 
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Paolo  (at  the  door).— I’m  sorry.  (He  hesitates.)  Good-by. 

Maddalena.— No,  no— wait.  (She  sits  up.)  I  must  say  something 
to  you. 

Paolo.— Well,  what  is  it? 

Maddalena  (trying  to  control  herself).— In  a  minute - 

Paolo.— Maddalena,  I  haven’t  much  time.  There  is  much  to  do. 

Maddalena.— I’m  trying  not  to  cry.  I  know  you  don’t  like  to 
see  me  cry.  Paolo,  you  are  quite  right.  You  couldn’t  take  me.  I’d 
be— ridiculous  among  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  your  friends 
when  you  are  a  great  singer.  I  know  it  now. 

(He  kneels  beside  her  and  pats  her  shoulder.) 

Paolo.— Indeed  you  wouldn’t.  You  are  better  than  all  the  rest 
of  them  put  together.  Huh,  they’re  not  much. 

Maddalena.— And  the  American  lady— she  wouldn’t  like  it  if  I 
went  too. 

Paolo.— Well,  no,  she  wouldn’t,  Maddalena.  You  see - 

Maddalena.— Yes,  I  see. 

Paolo.— It  isn’t  as  if  I  loved  her  as  much  as  I  love  you.  I  could 
never  care  for  any  one  else  like  that. 

Maddalena.— You  will  love  her  more  because  she  will  give  you 
more— fame,  wealth— your  opportunity,  while  I  could  only  give 
you  love.  All  that  there  is,  all  that  there  ever  was  in  love  I  gave 
you,  but  love  could  never  satisfy  you,  Paolo.  It  isn’t  enough. 
Paolo  (she  gives  him  the  locket  from  about  her  neck),  take  this. 
I  want  to  give  it  to  you,  and  sometimes  it  will  make  you  think 
of  all  the  beauty  we  have  seen  together. 

Paolo.— No,  Maddalena. 
j  Maddalena.— Yes,  please,  you  must. 

(He  takes  it.) 

Paolo  (looking  at  her).— What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Maddalena  (slowly j.— What  am  I  going  to  do?  I  don’t  know. 
Marry  Pasquale,  perhaps,  after  a  while.  One  gets  pushed  into 
!  things  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  resist.  And  now,  good-by. 
When  you  go,  when  you  are  down  there  in  the  street,  will  you 
sing  to  me? 

Paolo.— Yes,  Maddalena,  you’ve  been  so  wonderful.  I  won’t 
forget  you. 

Maddalena.— Forget  me?  (She  laughs  a  little.)  Oh,  yes,  you 
:  might  as  well. 
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(He  goes  out.  She  doesn’t  move.  Presently  Paolo’s  voice  can 
be  heard  singing  “O  Sole  Mio.”  She  listens  a  moment  with 
closed  eyes,  then  flings  herself  down,  sobbing  over  and 
over  again,  “Paolo,  Paolo!” 


SCENE  III 

The  curtain  rises  again  on  the  land  of  fantasy.  Pierrot  is  just 
climbing  out  of  the  door  on  the  ground.  Bumbu  helps  him. 

Pierrot.— That  was  very  interesting.  (He  glances  around.) 
Where  is  Pierrette? 

Bumbu  (looking  down).— She  is  coming. 

(Pierrette’s  voice  calls,  “Help  me,  Bumbu.”  She  appears. 

They  lift  her  up.) 

Pierrette.— What  a  climb!  It’s  quite  exhausting.  Oh,  Bumbu, 
I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  (She  stretches  out  her  hands.)  And 
Pierrot! 

Pierrot.— Pierrette!  I  treated  you  very  badly,  you  know.  How 
could  I  have  treated  you  like  that? 

Pierrette  (shrugging  her  shoulders).— Oh,  well,  it’s  the  way  of 
men.  How  lovely  it  is  here,  how  peaceful.  And  the  roses!  Bumbu, 
I  had  forgotten  that  in  the  land  of  fantasy  the  roses  have  no 
thorns. 

Pierrot.— And  no  perfume! 

Pierrette.— What  does  that  matter!  Bumbu,  how  long  have  we 
been  away? 

Bumbu.— It’s  impossible  to  tell,  for  here,  where  we  are,  there 
is  no  time. 

Pierrette.— I  think  it  has  been  many  years.  Years,  do  you 
know  what  they  are?  They  are  the  spokes  of  a  great  relentless 
wheel  that  carries  one  up,  up,  up,  up,  up— then,  just  as  slowly, 
just  as  surely,  it  brings  one  down,  down  to  the  mud  again.  Time 
stole  all  the  treasures  of  my  soul.  It  sucked  dry  the  wine  of  my 
body.  I  grew  old  and  wrinkled.  My  hair  was  thin,  and  I  shuffled 
when  I  walked!  Oh!  (She  shudders.)  And  yet,  somehow,  I  never 
knew  or  realized  what  it  had  done  to  me.  A  warm  fire,  a  sugared 
cake  could,  at  the  end,  make  me  whimper  with  delight.  (She 
turns  suddenly  and  points  to  Bumbu,  fiercely.)  It’s  you,  Bumbu, 
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spirit  of  grotesque,  who  feed  the  old  those  little  petty  joys  to 
make  them  forget  what  they  have  lost! 

Bumbu.— Yes,  it’s  I,  Bumbu!  My  little  penny  whistles  amuse 
them  for  a  time  when  the  shouts  and  tumult  of  the  world  sound 
far  away. 

Pierrot.— Maddalena!  She  was  always  young  in  Paolo’s  mem¬ 
ory!  Sometimes  he  thought  that  he  would  go  back  to  her— but  he 
never  did.  (He  sighs.)  Poor  Maddalena! 

Bljmbu.— Poor  Maddalena! 

Pierrette.  Poor  Maddalena!  (She  shrugs  her  shoulders.)  Oh, 
well,  she  had  her  memories. 

Pierrot.— Some  of  them  were  bitter. 

Pierrette.— Yes.  But  when  she  married  Pasquale,  do  you  think 
she  could  have  been  content  with  him,  if  she  hadn’t  known  love- 
before?  That’s  what  saved  her  and  (she  laughs)  that’s  what  saved 
Pasquale  as  well.  Tell  me,  what  did  Paolo  do  with  Maddalena’s 
jewel,  the  tear— for  that’s  what  it  was? 

Pierrot.— He  kept  it  for  a  long  while,  then  it  seemed  beauti- 
j  ful  no  longer.  Its  brilliance  faded  and— somewhere— he  lost  it. 

Pierrette.— It’s  just  as  well. 

Bumbu.— Was  he  happy— Paolo? 

Pierrot.— Happy?  No,  only  at  first.  His  great  triumphs  were 
i  never  enough.  He  wanted  more,  and  after  a  time  he  ruined  him¬ 
self,  and,  what  is  worse— he  ruined  his  voice. 

Bumbu.— And  now,  my  children,  I’ll  shut  the  door  again.  (He 
\  pauses.)  Will  you  have  one  last  look? 

Pierrette.— No,  no! 

Pierrot.— Never. 

(Bumbu  locks  the  door.) 

Pierrette.— Poor  things,  down  there— little  half  beings  all  of 
them,  searching  for  completeness,  for  one  glimpse  of  perfection. 

Pierrot.— Love  brings  that  to  them— to  a  few. 
i  Pierrette.— Yes,  it  does.  That’s  why  they  crave  it,  but  down  in 

the  great  world  love  hurts!  Oh,  how  can  it  hurt  them  like  that, 
fill  them  like  that,  so  overpoweringly,  then  pass  so  quickly  away? 

Pierrot.— Because  it’s  of  no  importance,  I  assure  you. 

Pierrette  (with  conviction).— Oh,  yes,  indeed  it  is. 

Pierrot.— When  it’s  born  in  the  imagination  and  is  as  unreal 
as  a  dream? 
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Pierrette.— That’s  true,  but  it  can  be  the  only  thing  that  mat¬ 
ters— while  it  lasts. 

Pierrot.— Paolo  loved  fifty  times. 

Pierrette.— Maddalena  loved  only  once. 

Pierrot.— Poor  Maddalena! 

Pierrette.— She  had  quite  enough  of  it,  thank  you.  To  love 
once,  Pierrot,  is  fifty  times  better  than  loving  fifty  times.  That 
must  have  been  a  great  nuisance! 

Pierrot.— It  was,  when  it  interfered  with  his  art.  Still,  I  can’t 
deny  that  at  times  it  seemed  well  worth  even  that. 

Bumbu.— Only  at  times,  I’ll  warrant  you,  and  never  for  long. 
Those  foolish  mortals  who  spend  their  time  chasing  bright  bub¬ 
bles,  sure  to  burst.  Only  art,  my  children,  accomplishment,  can 
lead  them  to  discover  riches  that  may  be  stored  away,  one  by 
one,  until  they  grow  to  treasure  indestructible.  If  they  but  knew. 

Pierrot  (gaily).— Still,  the  pantomime  of  love,  you’ll  admit,  is 
enchanting.  (He  points  to  his  heart,  then  to  Pierrette.) 

Pierrette.— And  that  of  disdain.  (She  shows  her  scorn  of 
Pierrot  by  pantomime .) 

Pierrot  (while  dancing,  as  in  the  beginning).— All  reflections, 
all  images  of  things  are  lovelier  than  the  things  themselves.  Do 
you  agree  with  me,  Pierrette? 

Pierrette  (also  dancing).— Far  more  exquisite,  more  delicate. 
I  quite  agree,  Pierrot. 

Pierrot.— You  are  adorable,  Pierrette. 

Pierrette.— Pierrot,  you  are  charming.  Do  you  love  me? 

Pierrot  (on  his  knees).— I  swear  by  the  moon - 

(Pierrette  runs  and  pulls  down  the  moon,  on  its  silken 
cord,  from  the  sky.) 

Pierrette.— Our  delightful  moon,  that  never  shrinks,  that  al¬ 
ways  remains  so  beautifully  round!  (She  tosses  it  to  him.) 

(He  throws  it  back.  Bumbu  beats  his  drum.) 

Bumbu.— Play,  my  children,  play.  Mortals  cry  for  the  moon, 
but  we,  in  the  land  of  fantasy,  need  only  laugh.  The  moon  is 
ours! 
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French 

i5 

10 

Ps 

Copper  Head,  The 

Thomas 

French 

9 

6 

Ps 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

Rostand 

Doran 

12 

3 

V 

Daddy  Long-Legs 

Webster 

French 

6 

7 

$25 

Fanny  and  the  Serv- 

Jerome 

French 

5 

17 

PS 

ant  Problem 

Fool,  The 

Pollock 

French 

13 

8 

r 

Grumpy 

Hodges  and  Percy  val  French 

9 

3 

$25 

Happiness 

Manners 

French 

5 

7 

$25 

Harlequinade 

Barker  and  Calthrop  Little,  Brown 

7 

2 

$50 

If  I  Were  King 

McCarthy 

French 

20 

9 

$25 

Janice  Meredith 

Rose  and  Ford 

French 

21 

4 

$25 

Kiss  for  Cinderella 

Barrie 

Scribner 

10 

8  and  4 

$40 

Laff  That  Off 

Mullally 

French 

4 

children 

3 

$25 

Launcelot  and  Elaine  Royle 

French 

•  9 

9 

P 

Little  New  Moon 

Ryley 

French 

9 

3 

Ps 

Little  Old  New  York 

Young 

French 

12 

4 

r 

Little  Women 

De  Forest 

French 

5 

7 

Ps 

Mary,  Mary  Quite 

Ervine 

Baker 

5 

5 

$35 

Contrary 

Merely  Mary  Ann 

Zangwill 

French 

8 

10 

$25 

Merton  of  the  Movies 

Kaufman  and  Con¬ 

French 

7 

4 

$25 

Mice  and  Men 

nelly 

Ryley 

French 

7 

5 

$25 

Penrod 

Tarkington 

French 

13 

5 

$25 

Purple  Mask,  The 

Lang 

French 

15 

9 

P 

Quality  Street 

Barrie 

Scribnei 

6 

8 

P 

Rivals,  The 

Sheridan 

French 

8 

4 

n 

^ote:  Under  41 

‘Characters”  M  stands  for  men,  and 

W  for  women; 

under 

“Royalty,”  p  means  that  permission  must  be  obtained  and  the  charges  ascertained, 
n  means  no  royalty  is  charged,  and  r  that  it  is  charged. 
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Four-Act  Plays  ( Continued ) 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters 

M.  W. 

Royalty 

Road  to  Yesterday , 

Dix  and  Sutherland 

French 

8 

6 

$25 

The 

Robin  Hood 

Davis 

French 

14 

5 

$25 

School for  Scandal 

Sheridan 

Baker 

15 

4 

n 

Seventeen 

Tarkington 

French 

8 

6 

$15 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  Goldsmith 

French 

13 

4 

n 

Strongheart 

De  Mille 

French 

17 

5 

$25 

ThousandY ears  Ago 

,  Mackaye 

French 

9 

4 

$5° 

Toad  of  Toad  Hall 

Milne  Scribner 

Three-Act  Plays 

24 

m.,  w., 

or  c. 

Adam  and  Eve 

Bolton 

French 

5 

4 

$25 

Admirable  Crichton 

Barrie 

Scribner 

7 

5 

P 

Alice  Sit-By-The- 

Barrie 

Longmans  Green 

4 

5 

P 

Fire 

All-of-a-Sudden- 

Denny 

French 

5 

5 

$2  5 

Peggy 

Applesauce 

Conners 

French 

4 

3 

P 

Bab 

Carpenter 

French 

7 

4 

$25 

Belinda 

Milne 

French 

3 

3 

$50 

Big  Pond ',  The 

Middleton  and 
Thomas 

French 

4 

5 

P 

Black  Flamingo,  The  Janney 

French 

9 

4 

P 

Boomerang,  The 

Smith  and  Mapes 

French 

6 

5 

$25 

Brat,  The 

Fulton 

Longmans  Green 

4 

7 

>25 

Broken  Dishes 

Flavin 

French 

6 

4 

P 

Brown  of  Harvard 

Young 

French 

29 

4 

$25 

Cappy  Ricks 

Rose 

French 

6 

3 

>2  5 

Captain  Applejack 

Hackett 

French 

6 

5 

P 

Charm  School,  The 

Miller  and  Milton 

French 

6 

10 

$2  5 

Chicken  Feed 

Bolton 

French 

7 

4 

r 

Chinese  Lantern , 

Housman 

French 

12 

2 

$2  5 

The 

Cinderella  Man 

Carpenter 

French 

8 

3 

$25 

Cock  Robin 

Rice  and  Barry 

French 

8 

4 

P 

Come  Out  of  the 

Thomas 

French 

7 

5 

$*S 

Kitchen 

Come  Seven 

Cohen 

Longmans  Green 

6 

7 

$2  5 

Country  Cousin, 

The 

Tarkington  and 
Street 

French 

7 

6 

$15 

Cricket  on  the 

Dickens  and  Smith 

French 

7 

8 

n 

Hearth 
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Title 

Three-Act  Plays  ( Continued ) 

Author  Publisher 

Characters  Royalty 

Devil  in  the 

Cushing 

French 

M. 

7 

W. 

2 

P 

Cheese ,  The 

Doctor  in  Spite  of 

Moliere 

French 

6 

3 

n 

Himself,  A 

Dorothy  Vernon  of 

Kester 

French 

11 

6 

$25 

Haddon  Hall 

Dragon 

Gregory 

French 

10 

6 

$25 

Dulcy 

Kaufman  and 

French 

8 

3 

$25 

Enchanted  April 

Connelly 

Campbell 

French 

5 

5 

r 

Enchanted  Cottage 

Pinero 

Baker 

5 

4 

$25 

Enemy,  The 

Pollock 

Longmans  Green 

7 

3  and  1 

#25 

Enter  Madame 

Varesi  and  Byrne 

Longmans  Green 

5 

child 

5 

$25 

Esmeralda 

Gillette  and 

French 

4 

7 

$10 

Expressing  Willie 

Burnett 

Crothers 

Baker 

6 

5 

$25 

Family  Up  Stairs, 

Delf 

French 

4 

5 

P 

The 

Fan,  The 

Goldoni 

French 

10 

4 

n 

First  Year,  The 

Craven 

French 

5 

4 

P 

Four-Flusher,  The 

Dunn 

French 

8 

5 

$25 

Gammer  Gurton's 

Uncertain 

French 

6 

4 

n 

Needle 

Goose  Hangs  High, 

Beach 

French 

7 

6 

$50 

The 

Green  Stockings 

Mason 

French 

7 

6 

$25 

Gypsy  Trail 

Housum 

French 

3 

4 

$25 

He  Who  Gets 

Andreyev 

Brentano’s 

8 

5 

r 

Slapped 

Holiday 

Barry 

French 

7 

5 

P 

Ice  Bound 

Davis 

Longmans  Green 

6 

6 

$25 

Importance  of  Be- 

Wilde 

French 

5 

4 

$35 

ing  Earnest 

In  the  Next  Room 
Intimate  Strangers, 

Robson  and  Ford 
Tarkington 

Baker 

French 

4 

4 

$25 

#25 

The 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 

Megrue  and 

French 

8 

4 

$25 

Ivory  Door,  The 

Hackett 

Milne 

French 

16 

4 

$5° 

Judy  Drops  In 

Swan 

French 

6 

3 

$25 

Just  Suppose 

Thomas 

French 

6 

2 

$25 

Kempy 

Nugent 

French 

4 

4 

$25 

Komachi 

Hughes 

Longmans  Green 

12 

4 

#25 
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Three-Act  Plays  {Continued.) 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters 

Royalty 

Ladies  of  Cranford 
Lightnin 

Horne 

Smith  and  Bacon 

Baker 

French 

M. 

12 

W. 

13 

12 

$25 

r 

Lilies  of  the  Field 

Turner 

French 

4 

7 

p 

Little  Princess 

Burnett 

French 

6 

15 

$ 10 

Martha  by-the-Day 

Lippman 

French 

5 

5 

$2  5 

Mary  the  Third 

Crothers 

Baker 

5 

5 

$25 

Master  Pierre 

Holbrook 

Baker 

4 

1 

n 

Patalin 

Master  Will  of 

Garnet 

Macmillan 

18 

10 

P 

Stratford 

Milestones 

Bennett  and 

Doran 

9 

6 

'  $25 

Mirandolina 

Knoblock 

Goldoni 

French 

5 

1 

$25 

Mis'  Nelly  of  N' 

Eyre 

French 

4 

5 

$25 

Orleans 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

Gale 

French 

4 

5 

P 

Monsieur  Beaucaire 

Tarkington 

Baker 

14 

7 

$10 

Mother  Carey's 

Wiggin  and 

French 

8 

7 

$25 

Chickens 

Mr.  Pim  Passes  By 

Crothers 

Milne 

French 

3 

4 

$5° 

Mrs.  Partridge 

Kennedy  and 

French 

6 

7 

P 

Presents 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 

Hawthorne 

Flexner 

French 

15 

11 

$25 

Cabbage  Patch 

My  Lady's  Dress 

Knoblock 

French 

8 

5 

$ 35 

Nervous  Wreck,  The 

Davis 

French 

9 

2 

P 

New  Poor,  The 

Hamilton 

Longmans  Green 

6 

5 

$25 

Nothing  but  the 

Montgomery 

French 

5 

6 

$25 

Truth 

Nut  Farm ,  The 

Brownell 

French 

6 

4 

P 

Officer  666 

MacHugh 

French 

9 

3 

$25 

One  of  the  Family 

Webb 

French 

4 

6 

P 

Only  38 

Thomas 

French 

6 

6 

$25 

Outward  Bound 

Vane 

French 

6 

3 

P 

Pair  of  Sixes,  A 

Peple 

French 

8 

4 

$25 

Passing  of  the  Third 

Jerome 

French 

6 

6 

$25 

Floor  Back 

Patsy 

Connors 

French 

5 

4 

P 

Peg  O'  My  Heart 

Manners 

French 

5 

4 

$25 

Polly  with  a  Past 

Middleton  and 

French 

7 

5 

$25 

Pomander  Walk 

Bolton 

Parker 

French 

xo 

8 

$25 

Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 

Gates 

French 

14 

10 

$25 

Poor  Nut ,  The 

Nugent 

French 

11 

5 

P 

Title 

.  APPENDIX  B 

Three-Act  Plays  ( Continued ) 

Author  Publisher 

Characters 

3^7 

Royalty 

Prince  There  Was , 
A 

Private  Secretary 

Cohan 

French 

M. 

7 

W. 

6 

$25 

Hawtrey 

French 

9 

4 

$25 

Prunella 

Housman  and 

Little  Brown 

12 

IO 

$50 

Pygmalion  and 

Barker 

Gilbert 

French 

5 

4 

n 

Galeta 

Queen  s  Husband , 

Sherwood 

Longmans  Green 

ii 

4 

$25 

The 

Rejuvenation  of 

Warner 

French 

7 

6 

$25 

Aunt  Mary 

Rollo's  Wild  Oat 

Kummer 

French 

7 

5 

$25 

Romantic  Age ,  The 

Milne 

French 

5 

4 

$5° 

Romantic  Young 

Sierra 

French 

5 

6 

$5° 

Lady ,  The 

R.  U.  R. 

Capek 

Baker 

7 

6 

r 

Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 

Cohen 

French 

9 

4 

P 

pate 

Seventh  Heaven 

Strong 

French 

ii 

4 

r 

Shannons  of  Broad- 

Gleason 

French 

18 

6 

P 

way ,  The 

Show-off,  The 

Kelly 

French 

6 

3 

r 

Skidding 

Rouverol 

French 

5 

5 

P 

Skinner's  Dress 

Dodge,  Marsten 

French 

6 

5 

$25 

Suit 

Smilin'  Through 

and  Paulton 
Martin 

French 

5 

5 

P 

So  This  Is  London 

Goodrich 

French 

7 

4 

P 

Sun-Up 

Vollmer 

Longmans  Green 

7 

2 

$25 

Swan,  The 

Molnar 

Longmans  Green 

12 

8 

$25 

Three  Live  Ghosts 

Isham  and  Marcin 

French 

6 

4 

$25 

Tightwad,  The 

Keith 

Longmans  Green 

6 

5 

$25 

Tommy 

Lindsay  and 

French 

5 

3 

r 

Torchbearers ,  The 

Robinson 

Kelly 

French 

6 

6 

r 

Truth  About  Blayds 

Milne 

French 

4 

4 

$50 

Turn  to  the  Right 

Hazzard  and  Smith 

French 

9 

5 

P 

Two  Girls  Wanted 

Unger 

French 

6 

6 

r 

Wappin'  W'arf 

Brooks 

Harcourt  Brace 

8 

3 

$25 

White  Collars 

Ellis 

French 

5 

4 

P 

Whiteheaded  Boy, 

Robinson 

French 

5 

7 

$50 

The 

Whole  Town's 

Loos 

Longmans  Green 

5 

7 

$25 

Talking,  The 

Who' s  Boss 

Toler 

French 

4 

6 

$25 
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Three-Act  Plays  (i Continued ) 


Title  Author  Publisher  Characters  Royalty 

M.  tV. 


tVren,  The 

Tarkington 

French 

4 

3 

$25 

You  and  I 

Barry 

French 

4 

3 

$5° 

Youngest ,  The 

Barry 

French 

4 

5 

$50 

Bank  Account ,  The 

One-Act  Plays,  Comedy 

Brock  Brentano’s 

I 

2 

r 

Bargains  in  Cathay 

Field 

Scribner 

4 

3 

r 

Boor ,  The 

Tchekoff 

French 

2 

i 

n 

Bridges 

Kummer 

French 

2 

i 

$IO 

Catherine  Par 

Baring 

The  Old  Tower 

I 

2 

$5 

Cinderella  Married 

Field 

Press 

Scribner 

2 

4 

P 

Close  the  Book 

Glaspell 

Small  Maynard 

3 

2 

r 

Columbine  in 

Field 

Scribner 

5 

I 

P 

Business 

Dancing  Dolls 

Goodman 

Stage  Guild 

4 

3 

P 

Deacon's  Hat ,  The 

Marks 

Appleton 

3 

3 

P 

Dear  Departed,  The 

Houghton 

French 

4 

2 

$5 

Devil  Comes  to 

Fulham 

Baker 

5 

5 

P 

Alcaraz,  The 

Dolly's  Little  Bills 

Jones 

French 

i 

3 

$io 

Enter  the  Hero 

Helburn 

French 

2 

2 

$io 

Fan  and  Two  Can- 

Macmillan 

Appleton 

2 

I 

P 

dlesticks,  A 

Fancy  Free 

Houghton 

French 

2 

2 

$5 

Far-Away  Princess 

Sudermann 

French 

2 

7 

n 

Feed  the  Brute 

Symonds 

French 

I 

2 

$5 

First  Dress  Suit . 

Medcraft 

French 

2 

2 

$IO 

The 

Florist  Shop ,  The 

Hawkridge 

Brentano 

3 

2 

$IO 

Flower  of  Yeddo ,  A 

Mapes 

French 

i 

3 

$5 

Followers 

Brighouse 

Houghton  Mifflin 

i 

3 

$5 

Good  Medicine 

Arnold  and  Burke 

Longmans  Green 

i 

2 

$io 

Grandma  Pulls  the 

Delano  and  Carb 

Baker 

i 

5 

jio 

Strings 

Green  Coat ,  The 

Augier 

French 

3 

i 

n 

Grill ,  The 

Johnston 

Longmans  Green 

2 

2 

$5~$io 

Hero  of  Santa 

Goodman  and 

Appleton 

3 

2 

P 

Maria 

How  She  Lied  to 

Hecht 

Shaw 

Brentano 

2 

I 

P 

Her  Husband 

Hyacinth  Halvey 

Lady  Gregory 

Putnam 

4 

2 

$5 

Ici  on  Parle 

Williams 

Baker 

3 

4 

$5 

Franqais 
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One-Act  Plays,  Comedy  ( Continued ) 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters  Royalty 
M.  W. 

Juliet  and  Romeo 

Gribble 

Appleton 

3 

2 

P 

Knave  of  Hearts , 

Saunders 

Longmans  Green 

8 

2 

$10 

The 

Lima  Beans 

Kreymborg 

Harcourt  Brace 

2 

1 

P 

Londonderry  Air 

Field 

Scribner 

2 

2 

P 

Lonesome  Like 

Brighouse 

French 

2 

2 

$5 

Love  in  a  French 
Kitchen 

Clements  and 
Saunders 

French 

1 

2 

$10 

Man  Can  Only  Do 

Goodman 

Longmans  Green 

6 

2 

P 

His  Best,  A 

Man  in  the  Bowler 

Milne 

French 

4 

2 

$10 

Hat,  The 

Man  Who  Married 

France 

Dodd  Mead 

7 

3 

$15 

a  Dumb  Wife 

Manikin  and 

Kreymborg 

Harcourt  Brace 

1 

1 

P 

Miniken 

Marriage  Has  Been 

Sutro 

French 

1 

1 

$5 

Arranged,  A 

Miss  Civilization 

Davis 

French 

4 

1 

$10 

Mouse-Trap,  The 

Howells 

French 

I 

6 

it 

Mrs.  Pat  and  the 
Law 

Aldis 

Baker 

2 

2  and  1 
child 

$5 

Neighbors 

Gale 

Baker 

2 

6 

P 

Nevertheless 

Walker 

Appleton 

I 

2  and  2 
children 

P 

Noble  Lord,  The 

Old  Peabody  Pew, 

Wilde 

Baker 

2 

1 

$5 

Wiggin 

French 

I 

8 

$ 5 

The 

’Op  O’  Me  Thumb 

Fenn  and  Pryce 

French 

I 

5 

$10 

Patchwork  Quilt 
Phipps 

Field 

Houghton 

Scribner 

French 

2 

2 

3 

1 

P 

Pierre  Patelin 

J  agendorf 

Appleton 

4 

1 

$10 

Playgoers 

Pinero 

French 

2 

2 

$ 5 

Postscript,  The 

Augier 

French 

X 

2 

n 

Pot  Boiler,  The 

Gerstenberg 

Longmans  Green 

5 

2  $5~$io 

Pot  of  Broth,  A 

Yates 

French 

2 

1 

r 

Rector,  The 

Crothers 

French 

2 

6 

n 

Romancers ,  The 

Rostand 

Baker 

1 

6 

n 

Rosalie 

Maurey 

French 

1 

2 

n 

Rosalind 

Barrie 

Scribner 

1 

2 

P 

Shades  of  Night 

Marshal 

French 

2 

2 

n 

Sham 

Tompkins 

Appleton 

3 

1 

$ic 

Spreading  the  News 

Lady  Gregory 

Putnam 

7 

3 

$5 

Suppressed  Desires 

Cook  and  Glaspell 

Baker 

1 

2 

$10 
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Title 

Thank  You ,  Doctor 
Three  Pills  in  a 
Bottle 

Thursday  Evening 
Tickless  Time 
Time  Something 
Happened 
Try  sting  Place,  The 
Twelve  Pound  Look 
Weak  Spot,  The 
Wedding,  A 
W elsh  Honeymoon 
Where  but  in 
America 

Widow's  Veil,  The 

Will,  The 
Wisdom  Teeth 
Workhouse  Ward, 
The 

Wurzel  Flummery 


Back  of  the  Yards 

Barbara's  Wedding 
Birthday  of  the 
Infanta,  The 
Bishop's  Candle¬ 
sticks,  The 
Boy  Comes  Home, 
The 

Caleb  Stone's  Death 
Watch 
Clod,  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets,  The 
Death  and  the  Fool 
Drums  of  Oude,  The 
Eldest,  The 
Exchange 
Falcon,  The 
Fifteenth  Candle 


One-Act  Plays,  Comedy  ( Continued ) 


Author 

Publisher 

Characters  Royalty 
M.  W. 

Emery- 

Longmans  Green 

3 

2 

$IO 

Field 

Scribner 

2 

2  and  2 
children 

D 

Morley 

Appleton 

I 

3 

P 

Glaspell  and  Cook 

Appleton 

2 

4 

$io 

Doyle 

Appleton 

6 

2 

r 

Tarkington 

Curtis 

6 

3 

P 

Barrie 

Scribner 

i 

2 

P 

Kelly 

Little  Brown 

2 

2 

P 

Kirkpatrick 

French 

4 

3 

Is 

Marks 

Appleton 

3 

2 

P 

Wolff 

Rostetler 

Baker 

Provincetown 

Players 

i 

2 

15 

r 

Barrie 

Scribner 

5 

I 

P 

Field 

Scribner 

i 

3 

P 

Gregory 

French 

2 

Is 

Milne 

One-Act  Plays- 

French 

—More  Serious 

3 

2 

|io 

Goodman 

Longmans  Green 

2 

2  and  i 
child 

P 

Barrie 

Scribner 

4 

2 

P 

Wilde  and  Walker 

Little  Brown 

4 

l 

P 

McKinnel 

French 

4 

I 

Is 

Milne 

French 

2 

3 

|io 

Flavin 

French 

6 

4 

|io 

Beach 

French 

4 

I 

$io 

Shaw 

Hofmannsthal 

Brentano’s 

Little  Brown 

i 

4 

2 

2 

r 

Strong 

French 

7 

I 

|io 

Ferber 

Appleton 

3 

3  (voice) 

|io 

Thurston 

Baker 

4 

i 

|io 

Tennyson 

Houghton  Mifflin 

2 

2 

n 

Field 

Little  Brown 

2 

3 
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One-Act  Plays — More  Serious  ( Continued ) 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters  Royalty 

Fifth  Command- 

Houghton 

French 

M. 

1 

W. 

2 

$5 

ment ,  The 

Figureheads 

Saunders 

Scribner 

3 

2 

Finger  of  God,  The 

Wilde 

Henry  Holt 

i 

I 

P 

Glory  of  the 

Leonard 

Huebsch 

i 

I 

P 

Morning 

Golden  Doom,  The 

Dunsany 

French 

12 

I 

In  the  Hospital 

Dickinson 

Huebsch 

3 

2 

P 

Interior 

Maeterlinck 

Appleton 

4 

5 

$io 

King  Cophetua 

Lady  and  the  Law, 

Drinkwater 

Cronyn 

Houghton  Mifflin 
Appleton 

2 

I 

P 

A 

Land  of  Heart's  De- 

Yeats 

French 

5 

3 

n 

sire.  The 

Merry,  Merry 

Marks 

Little  Brown 

6 

i 

P 

Cuckoo,  The 

Minuet,  A 

Parker 

French 

2 

i 

$IO 

Monkey's  Paw,  The 

J  acobs 

French 

4 

i 

$IO 

No- Count  Boy 

Green 

Heath 

2 

2 

$5 

Rider  of  Dreams 

Torrence 

Harper 

2 

I 

and  i  r 

Riders  to  the  Sea 

Synge 

$ 

Atlantic  Monthly 

I 

3 

child 

P 

Scales  and  the 

Bishop 

Brentano 

6 

i 

P 

Sword 

Storm ,  The 

Drinkwater 

Houghton  Mifflin 

2 

3 

P 

Threshold,  The 

McCauley 

Appleton 

2 

2 

P 

Traveling  Man, 

Gregory 

Putnam 

I 

I 

$S 

The 

!  Two  Crooks  and  a 

Pillot 

French 

3 

3 

$io 

Lady 

Valiant ,  The 

Hall  and  Middle- 

Longmans  Green 

5 

i 

$io 

W ell-remembered 

mass 

Barrie 

Scribner 

3 

2 

p 

Voice,  A 

Allison's  Lad 

One-Act  Plays 

Dix 

for  Boys 

Baker 

6 

$5 

Bound  East  for 

O’Neill 

Appleton 

ii 

P 

Cardiff 

Brains 

Flavin 

French 

5 

$IO 

Copy 

Banning  and 

Longmans  Green 

7 

$5 

Ghost  of  Jerry 

Kellock 

Jacobs 

French 

7 

$5 

Bundler ,  The 
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One-Act  Plays  for  Boys  ( Continued ) 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters 

Royalty 

Glittering  Gate ,  The 

Dunsany 

French 

M. 

2 

w. 

P 

God  of  Quiet,  The 

Drinkwater 

Houghton  Mifflin 

8 

P 

Just  Two  Men 

Pillot 

French 

2 

$IO 

Lost  Silk  Hat,  The 

Dunsany 

Putnam 

5 

P 

Moonshine 

Hopkins 

French 

2 

$5 

Nettie 

Ade 

French 

5 

$5 

Night  at  an  Inn,  A 

Dunsany 

French 

8 

$10 

Pianissimo 

Kreymborg 

Harcourt  Brace 

2 

P 

Rising  of  the  Moon 

Lady  Gregory 

Putnam 

4 

$ 5 

Submerged 

Cottman  and  Shaw 

French 

6 

$io 

Three  Lepers  of 

Clements 

Appleton 

3 

P 

Sunkel-Garab 

X-0 

Drinkwater 

Houghton  Mifflin 

6 

P 

Zone  Police,  The 

Davis 

French 

4 

$5 

When  the  Ship  Goes 

McQuire 

French 

IO 

$S 

Down 

Ever  Young 

One-Act  Plays  for  Girls 
Gerstenberg  Little  Brown 

4 

P 

Girls,  The 

Granny  Maumee 

Crane 

Torrence 

French 

Harper 

9 

3 

n 

Joint  Owners  in 

Brown 

Baker 

4 

$5 

Spain 

Just  Women 

Clements 

French 

7 

$5 

Kleptomaniac ,  The 

Cameron 

French 

7 

n 

Martha's  Morning 

Hoffman 

Baker 

3 

$5 

Monday 

Kreymborg 

French 

6 

$5 

My  Lady  Dreams 

Pillot 

French 

6 

$10 

Rehearsal,  The 

Morley 

Doubleday 

6 

$IO 

Rocking  Chairs 

Kreymborg 

Little  Brown 

4 

P 

Siege,  The 

Clements 

Appleton 

3 

P 

Theories  and 

Field 

Scribner 

6 

P 

Thumbs 

Voices 

Flexner 

Little  Brown 

2 

P 

Will  o'  the  Wisp 

Halman 

Baker 

4 

$10 

Aria  Da  Capo 

One-Act  Fantasy 

Millay  Appleton 

4 

I 

$10 

At  the  Junction 

Field 

Scribner 

24 

21 

$i5 

Behind  a  Watteau 

Rogers 

Baker 

6 

2 

P 

Picture 

Columbine 

Clements 

Appleton 

2 

i  (voice)  $10, 

Cross  Stitch  Heart, 

Field 

Scribner 

2 

3 

P 

The 

End  of  the  Rainbow, 

Webber 

Baker 

2 

i 

P 

The 
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One-Act  Fantasy  ( Continued ) 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters  Royalty 
M.  W. 

Golden  Doom,  The 

Dunsany 

Putnam 

9 

1  and  2 
children 

P 

Heart  of  a  Clown 

Hughes 

Appleton 

i 

2 

P 

Heaven  on  Friday 

Motler 

Longmans  Green 

19 

4 

$10 

House  with  the 

Pakington 

French 

4 

3 

$5 

Twisty  Win¬ 
dows,  The 

Jazz  and  Minuet 

Groiloff 

Longmans  Green 

3 

5 

$10 

Land  of  Heart's 

Yeats 

Baker 

3 

3 

P 

Desire,  The 

Maker  of  Dreams, 

Down 

Baker 

2 

1 

$8 

The 

Manikin  and 

Kreymborg 

French 

1 

1 

$8 

Minikin 

Pierrette's  Heart 

Shephard 

French 

2 

1 

P 

Pierrot  in  Paris 

Clements 

Dramatic  Play 
Agency 

2 

3 

r 

Pierrot  of  the 

Dawson 

French 

1 

1 

P 

Minute 

Pierrot's  Mother 

Hughes 

Appleton 

1 

2 

$8 

Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 

Milne 

French 

3 

1 

$10 

man  in  Slippers, 

A 

Return  of  Harle- 

Clements 

Appleton 

1 

1 

quin.  The 

Romance  of  Willow 

Van  der  Veer 

Longmans  Green 

4 

1 

P 

Pattern 

St.  Simeon  Stylites 

F.  Sladen-Smith 

French 

6 

2 

$ 10 

Slave  with  the  Two 

Davies 

French 

3 

4 

$1 0 

Faces,  The 

Snow  White  and  the 

White 

French 

13 

II 

Seven  Dwarfs 

W onder  Hat,  The 

Bird's  Christmas 

Goodman  and  Stage  Guild, 

Hecht  Chicago 

Christmas  Plays 

Wiggin  Houghton  Mifflin 

3 

2 

P 

Carol,  The 

Christmas  at  the  Old 
Folks'  Home 

Palmer 

Eldridge  Enter¬ 
tainment  House 

10 

Christmas  Play 

Coakley 

French 

25 

5 

$10 

Dust  of  the  Road, 
The 

Eager  Heart 

Goodman 

Buckton 

Stage  Guild, 
Chicago 
Chappell  &  Co. 

3 

1 

$10 

P 
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Christmas  Plays  ( Continued ) 

Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Characters  Royalty 
M.  W. 

Fiat  Lux 

Vilas 

French 

3  1  r 

Hyacinths  for 
Christmas 

Helliwell 

Row,  Peterson 

4  4  and  2  r 

children 

Light  of  the  World 

Smith 

Century 

21  22  and  more 

Little  Town  of 

Track 

French 

4  4  » 

Bethlehem 

Nativity ,  The 

Sanchez  and 
Robinson 

French 

19  i  n 

Nativity,  The 

Snyder 

Abingdon  Press 

10  1 

One  Night  in 
Bethlehem 

Brown  and 
Temmers 

French 

17  5 

Other  Wise  Man, 

Van  Dyke 

Harper 

P 

The 

Prophetic  Child, 

The 

Sears 

Pilgrim  Press 

8  2  and 

choir 

Vanishing  Princess, 
The 

Golden 

French 

2  1  and  $10 

crowd 

Why  the  Chimes 
Rang 

McFadden 

French 

Easter  Plays 

3  1  and  $10 

pageant 

Boy  Who  Discov- 

McFadden 

French 

22  r 

ered  Easter,  The 

Chalice  and  the 

Cup,  The 

Edgar 

Woman’s  Press 

2  and 
choir 

Dawning,  The 

Bayard 

Pageant  Pub¬ 
lishers 

n 

Good  Friday 

Masefield 

Macmillan 

12  and  throng 

Larola 

Willcox 

Missionary  Edu¬ 
cational  Move¬ 
ment 

3  5 

Magda 

Sudermann 

Baker 

4  2 

Mansions 

Hildegarde 

Appleton 

12  p 

Mary  Magdalene 

Maeterlinck 

Dodd  Mead 

6  and  mob 

Questioner,  The 

Bayard 

Pageant  Pub¬ 
lishers 

18  and  3  children 

Resurrection,  The 

Gilder 

French 

9  5  n 

Saint  Claudia 

Goold 

Pilgrim  Press 

9  5  and  1 

child 

Simon  the  Cyrenian 

Hummel 

Baker 

4  1  ' 

Terrible  Meek,  The 

Kennedy 

Harper 

21  r 

Tree  of  Life,  The 

Bates 

Woman’s  Press 

7  and  2  angels  and 
choir 

Two  Thieves,  The 

Kennedy 

Baker 

2  and  choir 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Long  Plays  for  Supplementary  Reading 

The  plays  in  this  list  are  suitable  for  class  study  or  for  outside 
leading.  Those  especially  valuable  for  class  study  are  starred 
twice,  and  those  for  student  reviews  once. 

*  Anderson,  Maxwell,  Elizabeth  the  Queen ,  Longmans  Green  8c 

Company 

Andreyev,  Leonid,  He  Who  Gets  Slapped,  Brentano’s 
Archer,  William,  The  Green  Goddess,  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
Aristophanes,  The  Frogs,  available  in  many  editions 
Austin,  Mary,  The  Arrow  Maker,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
**Barrie,  Sir  James  M.,  Admirable  Crichton,  Samuel  French, 
Inc.;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

- ,  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

- ,  Alice  Sit  by  The  Fire,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons 

*  - ,  Dear  Brutus,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*  - ,  Mary  Rose,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

*  - ,  Peter  Pan,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

*  - ,  What  Every  Woman  Knows,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons; 

Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle , 
many  editions 

Belasco,  David,  Madame  Butterfly,  in  Six  Plays,  Little,  Brown, 
8c  Co. 

- ,The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West ,  in  Six  Plays 

*  - ,  The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,  in  Six  Plays 

Bennett,  Arnold,  The  Great  Adventure,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

- ,  What  the  Public  Wants,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

** Bennett  and  Knoblock,  Milestones,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co., 
Inc. 
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*Besier,  Rudolf,  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,  Little,  Brown 
8c  Co. 

*  Brooks  and  Lister,  Spread  Eagle,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

*  Brown,  Walter,  Every  woman,  H.  K.  Fly 

*Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward,  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons;  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

*  - ,  Richelieu,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.;  Dra¬ 

matic  Publishing  Co. 

Burrill,  Edgar  W.,  Master  Skylark,  Century 
*Capek,  Karel,  R.U.R.,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

Cohan,  George  M.,  The  Tavern 

*Connelly,  Marc,  The  Green  Pastures,  Farrar  8c  Rinehart,  Inc. 
Coward,  Noel,  Hay  Fever,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Harper  8c 
Brothers 

Crothers,  Rachel,  As  Husbands  Go,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

- ,  Expressing  Willie,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.;  Brentano’s 

- ,  Mary  the  Third,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.;  Brentano’s 

*Dane,  Clemence,  Will  Shakespeare,  The  Macmillan  Company. 
D’Annunzio,  The  Daughter  of  Jorio,  translated  by  Charlotte 
Porter,  Little  Brown  8c  Co. 

- ,  Gioconda,  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Dickens,  Charles,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Samuel  French, 
Inc. 

**Drinkwater,  John,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

- ,  Bird  in  Hand,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

- ,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

- ,  Mary  Stuart,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

- ,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

- ,  Robert  Burns,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

- ,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Echegaray,  Jose,  The  Great  Galeoto,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 

Ervine,  St.  John,  Jane  Clegg,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

- ,  The  Ship,  The  Macmillan  Company 

#Euripides,  Alcestis,  in  many  editions 

*  - ,  Iphigenia,  many  editions 

*  - ,  The  Trojan  Women,  many  editions 

*Fitch,  Clyde,  Barbara  Fritchie,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 
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-** - j  Beau  Brummel,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Harcourt,  Brace 

8c  Co. 

- ,  The  Climbers,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*  - ,  Nathan  Hale,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

#Flecker,  James,  Hassan,  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
*Galsworthy,  John,  Justice,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
- ,  Loyalties,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

- ,  The  Mob,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

- ,  Old  English,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

- ,  The  Silver  Box,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

- ,  Strife,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

Gilbert,  William,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co.;  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Gillette,  William,  Secret  Service,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

**Glaspell,  Susan,  Alison's  House,  Gollancz;  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*  - ,  The  Inheritors,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co. 

*  Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang,  Faust,  many  editions 
^Goodrich,  Arthur,  So  This  Is  London,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 
*Goodrich  and  Palmer,  Caponsacchi,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 

Green,  Paul,  The  Field  God,  Robert  M.  McBride  8c  Co. 

- ,  In  Abraham’s  Bosom,  Robert  M.  McBride  8c  Co. 

*  Guitry,  Sacha,  Deburau,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

*  Hamilton  and  Reilly,  Pickwick,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
Hauptmann,  Gerhard t.  The  Sunken  Bell,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c 

Co.,  Inc. 

- ,  The  Weavers,  in  Dickinson,  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists, 

Series  I,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Hazelton  and  Benrimo,  The  Yellow  Jacket,  in  Dickinson,  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists,  Series  II,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Heijermans,  German,  The  Good  Hope,  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.; 
Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Herne,  James  A.,  Shore  Acres,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Housman,  Lawrence,  The  Chinese  Lantern,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Hernani,  D.  C.  Heath  8c  Co.;  Henry  Holt  8c  Co., 
Inc. 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  The  Doll’s  House,  many  editions 
- ,  An  Enemy  of  Society,  many  editions 

- ,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Walter  H. 

Baker  Co. 
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- ,  The  Master  Builder ,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Walter  H.  Baker 

Co. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  Fanny  and  the  Servant  Problem ,  Samuel 
French,  Inc. 

- ,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  Samuel  French,  Inc.; 

Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co. 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur,  Dolly  Reforming  Herself,  Samuel  French, 
Inc. 

- ,  Mary  Goes  First,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Jonson,  Ben,  The  Alchemist,  many  editions 
- ,  Everyman  in  His  Humour,  many  editions 

*  Kaufman  and  Connelly,  Beggar  on  Horseback,  Horace  Live- 

right,  Inc. 

*  - ,  Merton  of  the  Movies,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*Kaufman  and  Ferber,  The  Royal  Family,  Samuel  French,  Inc.; 

Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

*  Kaufman  and  Hart,  Once  in  a  Lifetime,  Farrar  8c  Rinehart 

*  Kennedy,  Charles  Rann,  The  Servant  in  the  House,  Harper  & 

Brothers 

- ,  The  Terrible  Meek,  Harper  8c  Brothers 

Klein,  Charles,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 
**Knoblock,  Edward,  Kismet,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

- ,  My  Lady's  Dress,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Mackaye,  Percy,  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  The  Macmillan  Company 
- ,  Jeanne  D’Arc,  The  Macmillan  Company 

*  - ,  The  Scarecrow,  The  Macmillan  Company 

Mackaye,  Steele,  Hazel  Kirke,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*  Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  The  Betrothal,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

** - ,  The  Bluebird,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  many  editions 

*  - ,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  many  editions 

Martin,  A.  L.,  Smilin’  Through,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Masefield,  John,  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  The  Macmillan  Company 
Mason,  Alfred,  Green  Stockings,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Milne,  A.  A.,  The  Ivory  Door,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
- ,  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*  Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  The  King’s  Henchman,  Harper  8c 

Brothers 

Milton,  John,  Comus,  many  editions 
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Moffat,  Graham,  When  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Moliere,  The  Miser,  many  editions 
- ,  Tartuffe,  many  editions 

Molnar,  Ferenc,  The  Guardsman,  Horace  Liveright,  Inc. 

*  - ,  Liliom,  Horace  Liveright,  Inc. 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  The  Faith  Healer,  in  Representative 
American  Plays,  1767-1923’,  Century 
- ,  The  Great  Divide ,  in  Dickinson,  Chief  Contemporary  Drama¬ 
tists,  Series  I,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Noyes,  Alfred,  Sherwood ,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

^O’Neill,  Eugene,  Beyond  the  Horizon,  in  Collected  Plays 

*  - ,  The  Emperor  Jones,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  and  in  Collected 

Plays 

- ,  The  Hairy  Ape,  in  Collected  Plays 

Parker,  Louis  N.,  Disraeli,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co. 

- ,  Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co. 

*  Peabody,  Josephine  Preston,  Marlowe,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

** - ,  The  Piper,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Phillips,  Stephen,  Nero,  The  Macmillan  Company 
— ,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co. 

- ,  Ulysses,  The  Macmillan  Company 

Pinero,  Arthur  Wing,  The  Schoolmistress,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

*  - ,  Sweet  Lavender,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 

*  - ,  Trelawney  of  the  “Wells,”  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

*  Pollock,  Channing,  The  Enemy,  Brentano’s;  Longmans,  Green 

8c  Co. 

*  - ,  The  Fool,  Brentano’s;  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

- ,  The  House  Beautiful,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*Rice,  Elmer,  The  Adding  Machine,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co., 
Inc. 

* — -,  Street  Scene,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*Ritchie,  Anna  Mowatt,  Fashion,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 
Robertson,  T.  W.,  Caste,  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.;  Samuel 
French,  Inc. 

*  - ,  David  Garrick,  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.;  Samuel  French, 

Inc. 

**Rostand,  Edmond,  Chanticler,  Duffield  8c  Co. 

** — ,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  many  editions 
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- ,  L’Aiglon,  Harper  8c  Brothers 

*Schiller,  Friedrich  von,  Wilhelm  Tell,  many  editions 
*Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Brentano’s 
- ,  Arms  and  the  Man,  Brentano’s 

*  - .  Ccesar  and  Cleopatra,  Brentano’s 

- ,  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  Brentano’s 

- ,  Fanny's  First  Play,  Brentano’s 

- ,  The  Man  of  Destiny,  Brentano’s 

*  - ,  Pygmalion,  Brentano’s 

** - ,  Saint  Joan,  Brentano’s 

- ,  You  Never  Can  Tell ,  Brentano’s 

Sheldon,  Edward,  Romance,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  The  Macmillan 
Company 

**Sheridan,  Richard  B.,  The  Rivals,  many  editions 

** - ,  The  School  for  Scandal,  many  editions 

##Sherriff,  R.  C.,  Journey’s  End,  Gollancz 

Sierra,  Martinez,  Cradle  Song,  in  Plays  of  Sierra  Martinez,  E.,  P. 
Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

##Sophocles,  Antigone,  many  editions 
Strindberg,  August,  Lucky  Pehr,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 

Sudermann,  Hermann,  Dame  Care,  Modern  Library 
#Sudraka,  The  Little  Clay  Cart,  Harvard  University  Press 
Tagore,  Rabindranath,  The  Postoffice ,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany 

- ,  The  Wreck,  The  Macmillan  Company 

**Tarkington,  Booth,  The  Intimate  Strangers,  Samuel  French, 
Inc.;  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co. 

Thomas,  Augustus,  Arizona,  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

- ,  As  a  Man  Thinks,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

** - ,  The  Copperhead,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Harcourt,  Brace 

8c  Co. 

- ,  In  Mizzoura,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

*  - ,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

- ,  The  Witching  Hour,  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

**Vane,  Sutton,  Outward  Bound,  Horace  Liveright,  Inc. 
**Vollmer,  Lulu,  Sun-Up,  Brentano’s 

*  Wilde,  Oscar,  The  Importance  of  Being  Ernest,  Samuel  French, 

Inc.;  Walter  H.  Baker  Company;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
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- ,  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan ,  Samuel  French,  Inc.;  Walter  H. 

Baker  Company;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
- ,  Salome,  many  editions 

Yeats,  W.  B.,  Cathleen  Ne  Houlihan,  in  Plays,  The  Macmillan 
Company 

**Zangwill,  Israel,  The  Melting  Pot,  The  Macmillan  Company; 
Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Play  Collections— Long  Plays 

Collections  especially  useful  for  class  work  are  starred. 

Baker,  George  P.,  Modern  American  Plays,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c 
Co.,  1924 

- ,  Representative  Modern  Plays,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1908 

*  Barrie,  Sir  James  M.,  Representative  Plays,  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  1926 

*  Coffman,  G.  R.,  Book  of  Modern  Plays,  Scott,  Foresman  8c  Co., 

!925 

*  Cohen,  Louise,  Longer  Plays  by  Modern  Authors,  Harcourt,, 

Brace  8c  Co.,  1922 

Cordell,  Richard  A.,  Representative  Modern  Plays,  British  and 
American,  Nelson  Co.,  1929 

#De  Mille,  A.  B.,  Three  English  Comedies:  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,  The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  Allyn  8c  Bacon,  1924 
Dickinson,  Thomas  H.,  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  Series  I,. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915 

- ,  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  Series  II,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1921 

Dickinson  and  Crawford,  Contemporary  Plays,  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Co.,  1925 

^Galsworthy,  John,  Representative  Plays,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,. 
1924 

Howard,  E.  J.,  Ten  Elizabethan  Plays,  Nelson  Co.,  1931. 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  Four  Plays,  Ginn  8c  Co.,  1931 

*Landis,  P.  N.,  Four  Famous  Greek  Plays,  Modern  Library,  1929^ 
#Law,  Frederick  H.,  Modern  Plays,  Century  Co.,  1924 
Le  Gallienne,  Eva,  Civic  Repertory  Plays,  W.  W.  Norton  8c  Co... 
1928 
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Leonard,  S.  A.,  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays ,  Little,  Brown  k 
Co.,  1921 

MacMillan  and  Jones,  Plays  of  the  Restoration  and  18th  Century , 
Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1931 

Manly,  John  M.,  Specimens  of  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama ,  Gin  8c 
Co.,  1897 

Matthews,  Brander,  Chief  British  Dramatists,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1924 

- ,  Chief  European  Dramatists,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916 

Matthews  and  Lieder,  Chief  British  Dramatists,  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Co.,  1924 

Moses,  M.  J.,  Representative  American  Dramas,  Little,  Brown  8c 
Co.,  1925 

- ,  Representative  British  Dramas,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1918 

- ,  Representative  Continental  Dramas,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co., 

1924 

- ,  Representative  Plays  by  American  Dramatists,  E.  P.  Dutton 

8c  Co.,  1926 

Murray,  Gilbert,  Ten  Greek  Plays,  Oxford  University  Press,  1929 

Neilson,  William  A.,  Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1911 

*Peabody,  Josephine  P.,  Collected  Plays,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1927 

*Pence,  R.  W.,  Dramas  by  Present-Day  Writers,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1927 

*Pollard,  A.  W.,  English  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Inter¬ 
ludes,  Oxford  University  Press,  1904 

Quinn,  Arthur  H.,  Contemporary  America n  Plays,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1923 

- ,  Representative  American  Plays,  1767-1923,  Century  Co.,  1925 

*Rhys,  Ernest,  Everyman  with  Other  Interludes,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  1906 

Schelling  and  Black,  Typical  Elizabethan  Plays,  Rev.  Ed.,  Harper 
8c  Brothers,  1931 

Shay,  F.,  Appleton  Modern  Plays,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 

Sierra,  Gregorio,  Plays  by  Sierra,  Vol.  II,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

*Stauffer,  Ruth,  Progress  of  the  Drama  Through  the  Centuries: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  7  930 
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Tatlock  and  Martin,  Representative  English  Plays,  Century  Co., 
1916 

Tickner,  F.  J.,  Earlier  English  Drama  from  Robin  Hood  to 
Everyman,  Thomas  Nelson  8c  Sons,  1929 
Tucker,  S.  M.,  Modern  American  and  British  Plays,  Harper  8c 
Brothers,  1930 

- ,  Modern  Continental  Plays,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1929 

- ,  Twenty-Five  Modern  Plays,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1931 

Watson  and  Pressley,  Contemporary  Drama— American  Plays, 
Vol.  I.,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1931 

Play  Collections— One-Act 

Adams,  Grace,  Appleton  Little  Theatre  Plays,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 
*Baker,  G.  P.,  Harvard  Plays,  The  47  Workshop,  Vol.  I,  Bren- 
tano’s,  1918 

Baring,  Maurice,  Diminutive  Dramas,  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  1925 

*  Barrie,  Sir  James  M.,  Half-Hours,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1919 
- ,  Echoes  of  the  War,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1919 

Beach,  Lewis,  Four  One-Act  Plays,  Brentano’s,  1921 
Beck,  Warren,  Six  Little  Theatre  Plays,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co., 
1931 

j  Brighouse,  Harold,  Open  Air  Plays,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1926 

*  Brown,  Alice,  One-Act  Plays,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921 
Browne,  Horace,  Short  Plays  from  Dickens,  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons 

Butler,  Milred  A.,  Literature  Dramatized,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co., 
1926 

Campion,  Rose,  Ten  Easy  Acts  for  Women,  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co.,  1930 

Church,  Virginia,  Curtain!  A  Book  of  Modern  Plays,  Harper  8c 
Brothers,  1932 

Clark,  Barrett  H.,  Representative  One-act  Plays  by  British  and 
Irish  Authors,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1921 
Clark  and  Cook,  One-act  Plays,  D.  C.  Heath  8c  Co.,  1929 
Clark  and  Nicholson,  The  American  Scene,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 
*93° 

Cohen,  H.  L.,  Junior  Play  Book,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co.,  1923 
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- ,  More  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 

Co.,  1927 

- ,  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors,  Harcourt  Brace  8c  Co., 

1921 

Conkle,  C.  P.,  Crick  Bottom  Plays,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1928 
Cook  and  Shay,  Province  town  Plays,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1921 
*Dean,  Alexander,  Seven  to  Seventeen,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1931 
*Dickinson,  Thomas  H.,  Wisconsin  Plays,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc., 

1914 

Dix,  Beulah,  Allison’s  Lad,  and  Other  Martial  Interludes,  Henry 
Holt  8c  Co.,  1910 

Dunsany,  Lord,  Five  Plays,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1914 

- ,  Plays  of  Gods  and  Men,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1923 

- ,  Plays  of  Near  and  Far,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1923 

*Eaton,  Walter  P.,  Twelve  One-Act  Plays,  Longmans,  Green  8c 
Co.,  1926 

Eliot,  S.  A.,  Little  Theatre  Classics,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1918 
Field,  Rachel  Lyman,  Cross-Stitch  Heart,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
*927 

- ,  Six  Plays,  Gollancz,  1930 

Finney,  Stella  B.,  Plays  Old  and  New,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1928 
Firkins,  Oscar,  Two  Passengers  for  Chelsea,  Longmans,  Green  8c 
Co.,  1928 

Gerstenberg,  Alice,  Comedies  All,  Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.,  1930 

- ,  Ten  One-Act  Plays,  Brentano’s,  1921 

Goldstone,  George  A.,  One- Act  Plays,  Allyn  8c  Bacon,  1926 
Green,  Paul,  In  the  Valley  and  Other  Carolina  Plays,  Samuel 
French,  Inc.,  1928 

Gregory,  Lady  A.,  Seven  Short  Plays,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1909 
Halman,  Doris,  Set  the  Stage  for  Eight,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1923 
Howells,  William  D.,  Mousetrap  and  Other  Farces,  Harper  8c 
Brothers,  1894 

Jagendorf,  M.  A.,  One-Act  Plays  for  Young  Folks,  Brentano’s, 
1924 

Jones,  H.  A.,  Theatre  of  Ideas,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc., 

1915 

Kaser,  Arthur  L.,  Ten  Easy  Acts  for  Men,  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co.,  1930 
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Kelly,  George,  The  Flattering  Word  and  Other  Plays,  Little, 
Brown  8c  Co.,  1925 

*  Knickerbocker,  E.  V.,  Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation,  Henry 

Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1921 

- ,  Short  Plays,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1931 

- ,  Twelve  Plays,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1924 

Koch,  F.  H.,  Carolina  Folk  Plays,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1922 
Kreymborg,  Alfred,  Puppet  Plays,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1926 

- ,  Six  Plays  for  Poem-Mime,  Other  Press,  1918 

Leonard,  Sterling  A.,  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays,  Little, 
Brown  8c  Co.,  1926 

Lewis,  B.,  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1922 

Locke,  Alain,  Twenty  Plays  of  the  Contemporary  Negro  Theatre, 
Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1931 

Locke  and  Montgomery,  Plays  of  Negro  Life,  Harper  8c  Brothers, 
1927 

Mackay,  Constance  D.,  Beau  of  Bath  and  Other  One-Act  Plays, 
Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1915 
Mackaye,  Percy,  Yankee  Fantasies,  Duffield  8c  Co.,  1912 
*Mayorga,  M.  G.,  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  American 
Authors,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1919 
Morley,  Christopher,  One-Act  Plays,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co., 
Inc.,  1924 

Moses,  M.  J.,  Representative  One-Act  Plays,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co., 
1922 

Nicholson,  Kenyon,  Appleton  Book  of  Short  Plays,  D.  Appleton 
8c  Co.,  1926 

O’Neill,  Eugene,  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and  Other  Plays  of  the 
Sea,  Horace  Liveright,  Inc.,  1929 

Philips  and  Johnson,  Types  of  Modern  Dramatic  Composition, 
Ginn  8c  Co.,  1927 

*  Saunders,  Louise,  Magic  Lanterns,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1923 
Schafer,  Barbara  L.,  A  Book  of  One-Act  Plays,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 

1922 

Shay,  F.,  Fifty  More  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1928 

— ,  Plays  for  Strolling  Mummers,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1926 
— ’  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Men,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1923 
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•4A— ,  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women ,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1922 

Twenty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 
1923 

Shay  and  Loving,  Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays,  D.  Apple^ 
ton  8c  Co.,  1920 

*Smith,  A.  M.,  Short  Plays  by  Representative  Authors,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1926 

*  Smith,  Milton,  Short  Plays  of  Various  Types,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 

1924 

Thomas,  C.  S.,  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays,  Little,  Brown  8c 
Co.,  1924 

*Tucker,  S.  M.,  Twelve  One-Act  Plays  for  Study  and  Production, 
Ginn  8c  Co.,  1929 

Walker,  Stuart,  More  Portmanteau  Plays,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 

1919 

- ,  Portmanteau  Plays,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1917 

*Webber  and  Webster,  Plays  for  Secondary  Schools,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1928 

*  - ,  Short  Plays  for  Young  People,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1925 

- ,  Typical  Plays,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1930 

Wilde,  Percival,  Eight  Comedies  for  Little  Theatres,  Little, 
Brown  8c  Co.,  1923 

- ,  Ten  Plays  for  Little  Theatres,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1931 

- ,  Three  Minute  Plays,  Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc.,  1927 

Wise  and  Snook,  The  Yearbook  of  Short  Plays,  first  series,  Row, 
Peterson  8c  Company,  1931 

Wright,  Harriet  S.,  New  Plays  from  Old  Tales,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1921 


Theatrical  Biographies 

Agate,  James,  Their  Hour  Upon  the  Stage,  Mandarin  Press,  1930 
Arliss,  George,  Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury,  Little,  Brown  8c 
Co.,  1928 

Barrymore,  John,  Confessions  of  an  Actor,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
1926 

Belasco,  David,  The  Theatre  Through  the  Stage  Door,  Harper  8c 
Brothers 

Benson,  Frank,  My  Memoirs,  Benn,  1930 
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Bernhardt,  Sarah,  Art  of  the  Theatre,  Dial  Press,  1919 
Bragdon,  C.,  Merely  Players,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1929 
Cohan,  George  M.,  Twenty  Years  on  Broadway,  Harper  8c  Broth¬ 
ers,  1925 

Drew,  John,  My  Years  on  the  Stage,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1922 
Eaton,  Walter  Pritchard,  Plays  and  Players,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 
1918 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern,  Her  Views  on  Actors,  Acting,  and  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Production,  The  Century  Co.,  1917 
Forbes-Robertson,  Johnston,  Player  Under  Three  Reigns,  Little, 
Brown  8c  Co.,  1925 

Gilder,  R.,  Enter  the  Actress,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1931 
Goodale,  Katharine,  Behind  the  Scenes  with  Edwin  Booth, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1931 

Harris,  George  W.,  Memorial  Volume  of  Articles,  Drawings  and 
Sketches,  1931 

Janis,  Elsie,  So  Far,  So  Good!  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1932 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  Autobiography,  Century  Co. 

Langtry,  Lilly,  Days  I  Know,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1926 
Mathews,  Brander,  These  Many  Years,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
!9!7 

Skinner,  Otis,  Footlights  and  Spotlights,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1924 

!  - ,  Mad  Folk  of  the  Theatre,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1928 

Sothern,  E.  H.,  The  Melancholy  Tale  of  Me,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1916 

Stanislovsky,  Constantin,  My  Life  in  Art,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1924 

Taylor,  D.  Crane,  William  Congreve,  Oxford  University  Press, 

Terry,  Ellen,  Story  of  my  Life,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1908 
Wallack,  Lester,  Memoirs  of  Fifty  Years,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1889 

:  Whiffen,  B.,  Keeping  off  the  Shelf,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  1928 
Early  History  of  the  Drama 

Allen,  J.  T.,  Greek  Acting  in  the  Fifth  Century,  University  of 
California  Press,  1916 

i - ,  Stage  Antiquities,  Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.,  1927 
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Flickenger,  R.  C.,  The  Greek  Theatre  and  Its  Drama,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1926 

Fowler,  W.  W.,  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Republic, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1899 

Haigh,  Arthur  E.,  The  Attic  Theatre,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1898 

Havemeyer,  L.,  The  Drama  of  Savage  Peoples,  Yale  University 
Press,  1916 

Kincaid,  Zoe,  Kabuki,  the  Popular  Stage  of  Japan,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1925 

Murray,  Gilbert,  Euripides  and  His  Age,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc., 

1913 

Zucker,  Adolph,  The  Chinese  Theatre,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1925 
Medieval  Drama 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Shakespearean  Playhouses,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1917 

Boas,  Frederick  S.,  In  Shakespeare’s  England,  James  Pott  8c  Co., 
1904 

Campbell,  L.  B.,  Scenes  and  Machines  on  the  English  Stage  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Renaissance,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923 

Chambers,  E.  K.,  The  Elizabethan  Stage,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1923 

- ,  The  Medieval  Stage,  Oxford  University  Press,  1903. 

Davis,  William  Stearns,  Life  in  Elizabethan  Days,  Harper  8c 
Brothers,  1930 

Manly,  John  M.,  Specimens  of  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  Ginn 
8c  Co.,  1897 

Oliphant,  E.  H.,  Elizabethan  Dramatists  Other  than  Shakespeare, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1931 

Quennell  and  Quennell,  History  of  Every-Day  Things  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1926 

Schelling,  Felix  E.,  Elizabethan  Playwrights,  Harper  8c  Brothers, 

1925 

Stephenson,  T.  H.,  Shakespeare’s  London,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc., 
J925 

Tappan,  Eva  M.,  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lee  8c  Shepard 
Co.,  1903 
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Tickner,  F.  J.,  Earlier  Drama  from  Robin  Hood  to  Everyman , 
Thomas  Nelson  8c  Sons,  1929 

Shakespeare 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1923 

Alden,  Raymond  M.,  Shakespeare,  Duffield  8c  Co.,  1922 
Bagehot,  Walter,  Shakespeare  the  Man,  in  Literary  Studies,  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  8c  Co.,  1884 

Baker,  G.  P.,  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1907 

Barker,  F.  G.,  Forty-Minute  Plays  from  Shakespeare,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1924 

Black,  William,  Judith  Shakespeare,  Harper  8c  Brothers 
Black  and  Freeman,  Introduction  to  Shakespeare,  Ginn  8c  Co., 
1930 

Bradley,  Andrew,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1914 

Brandes,  G.  M.  C.,  William  Shakespeare,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1924 

Campbell,  Lily  B.,  Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Heroes,  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1930 

de  Chambrun,  Clara,  Shakespeare,  Actor-Poet,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 
1927 

Clark,  Imogen,  Will  Shakespeare’s  Little  Lad,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1929 

Clarke,  M.  C.,  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,  E.  P.  Dutton 
8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1907 

Craig,  Hardin,  Shakespeare,  A  Historical  and  Critical  Study  with 
Annotated  Texts  of  Twenty-one  Plays,  Scott  Foresman  8c  Co., 
J931 

Dowden,  Edward,  Shakespeare,  American  Book  Co. 

- ,  Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1918 

Ervine,  St.  John,  Lady  of  Belmont,  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1924 

Gray,  Henry  D.,  Short  Scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  How  to  Act 
Them,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929 
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Hapgood,  Norman,  Why  Janet  Should  Read  Shakespeare ,  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  1929 

Harris,  Frank,  The  Man  Shakespeare ,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co., 
Inc.,  1909 

- ,  The  Women  of  Shakespeare,  Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc., 

1912 

Harrison,  G.  B.,  The  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  Harper  8c  Brothers, 
1927 

Hazlitt,  William,  Characters  from  Shakespeare's  Plays,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1917 

Howells,  William  D.,  Seen  and  Unseen  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Harper  8c  Brothers,  1914 

Jameson,  Anna  B.,  Shakespeare's  Heroines,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c 
Co. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary,  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  many  editions 

Lamborn  and  Harrison,  Shakespeare:  The  Man  and  his  Stage, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1923 

Lee,  Sidney,  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1916 

- ,  Shakespeare  and  the  Modern  Stage,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1906 

Mabie,  Hamilton,  William  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist  and 
Man,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900 

Mackail,  J.  W.,  Approach  to  Shakespeare,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1930 

Mackenzie,  Agnes  Mure,  The  Women  in  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
Doubleday,  Doran  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1924 

Masefield,  John,  William  Shakespeare,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc., 
1911 

Mitchell,  Roy,  Shakespeare  for  Community  Players,  E.  P.  Dutton 
8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1919 

Neilson  and  Thorndike,  Facts  About  Shakespeare,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1927 

Noyes,  Alfred,  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  1913 

Odell,  G.,  Shakespeare  from  Betterton  to  Irving,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1929 

Oliphant,  E.  H.,  Shakespeare  and  His  Fellow  Dramatists,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  1929 
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Opdyke,  John  B.,  The  High  School  Shakespeare,  Harper  8c  Broth¬ 
ers,  1931 

Raleigh,  Walter,  Shakespeare,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907 
Rolfe,  William,  Shakespeare  the  Boy,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1896 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Kenilworth,  many  editions 
Shepard,  Odell,  Shakespeare  Questions— An  Outline  for  the  Study 
of  the  Leading  Plays,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916 
Slaughter,  Gertrude,  Shakespeare  and  the  Heart  of  a  Child,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1922 

Stoll,  E.  E.,  Shakespeare  Studies,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927 
Thorndike,  A.  H.,  Shakespeare  in  America,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1927 

- ,  Shakespeare's  Theatre,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916 

Winter,  William,  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage,  Moffatt  Yard  8c  Co., 
1911 


The  European  Stage 

Bakshy,  A.,  Path  of  the  Modern  Russian  Stage,  Luce 
Chandler,  F.  W.,  Modern  Continental  Playwrights,  Harper  8c 
Brothers,  1931 

Clark,  Barrett  H.,  Contemporary  French  Dramatists,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1915 

- ,  European  Theories  of  the  Drama,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1929 

Cunliffe,  J.,  Modern  English  Playwrights,  Harper  8c  Brothers, 

1927 

Doran,  John,  Their  Majesty's  Servants,  Annals  of  the  English 
Stage,  Bigelow,  Brown  8c  Co. 

Macgowan  and  Jones,  Continental  Stagecraft,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c 
Co.,  1922 

Sayler,  Oliver,  Max  Reinhardt  and  His  Theatre,  Brentano’s,  1924 

- ,  The  Russian  Theatre,  Brentano’s,  1922 

Smith,  R.  M.,  Types  of  Historical  Drama,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 

1928 

Thaler,  A.,  Shakespeare  to  Sheridan,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1922 
Watson,  E.,  Sheridan  to  Robertson,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1926 
Waxman,  S.  M.,  Antoine  and  the  Theatre  Libre,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1926 
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The  American  Stage 

Brown,  John  Mason,  Upstage ,  W.  W.  Norton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1930 
Crawford,  M.  C.,  Romance  of  the  American  Theatre,  Little, 
Brown  8c  Co.,  1925 

Dickinson,  T.  H.,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theatre, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1925 

MacGowan,  Kenneth,  Footlights  Across  America,  Samuel  French, 
Inc.,  1929 

Sayler,  Oliver,  Our  American  Theatre,  Brentano’s,  1923 

General  References  on  the  Theatre 

Bellinger,  M.  J.,  A  Short  History  of  the  Drama,  Henry  Holt  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  1927 

Brown,  John  Mason,  The  Modern  Theatre  in  Revolt,  W.  W.  Nor¬ 
ton  8c  Co.,  1929 

Chandler,  F.  W.,  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1914 

- ,  Modern  Continental  Playwrights,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1931 

Cheney,  Sheldon,  The  Theatre,  Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.,  1929 
Clark,  B.  H.,  The  Study  of  Modern  Drama,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 

1925 

Deseo  and  Phipps,  Looking  at  Life  Through  Drama,  Abingdon 
Press,  1931 

Goldberg,  Isaac,  Drama  of  Transition,  Native  and  Exotic  Play- 
craft,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1923. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  Changing  Drama,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 

1919 

Hubbell  and  Beatty,  Introduction  to  Drama,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1930 

Hughes,  Glen,  Story  of  the  Theatre,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1928 
Krows,  A.  E.,  The  Talkies,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1930 
MacGowan,  Kenneth,  The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow,  Horace  Live- 
right,  Inc.,  1921 

Miller,  N.  B.,  Living  Drama,  Century  Co.,  1924 
Moderwell,  H.  K.,  The  Theatre  of  Today ,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co., 
1921 
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Stratton,  Clarence,  Theatron,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1928 
Woodbridge,  Elizabeth,  Drama:  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique , 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1898 

Dramatic  and  Literary  Criticism 

Agate,  James,  Play  going,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1927 

Burton,  Richard,  How  to  See  a  Play,  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1929 

Drinkwater,  John,  The  Art  of  Theatregoing,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1927 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  Stageland:  Curious  Habits  and  Customs  of 
Its  Inhabitants,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

Kraft,  Irma,  Plays,  Players,  and  Playhouses,  G.  Dobsevage,  1928 
Leacock,  Stephen,  Over  the  Footlights,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc., 
J923 

!  Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  Drama  and  the  Stage,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co., 
1922 

Mathews,  Brander,  The  Study  of  the  Drama,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1910 

I  Newman,  A.  E.,  International  Note  in  Contemporary  Drama , 
Kingland  Press,  1931 

j  Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,  Bren- 
tano’s,  1907 


Pantomime 

Aubert,  Charles,  The  Art  of  Pantomime,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc., 
1927 

Lutz,  Florence,  The  Technique  of  Pantomime,  Sather  Gate  Book 
Shop,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1928 

Pardoe,  T.  Earl,  Pantomimes  for  Stage  and  Study,  D.  Appleton  8c 
Co.,  1931 


Speech  and  Diction 

Avery,  Dorsey  and  Sickels,  First  Principles  of  Speech  Training, 
D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1928 
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Behnke,  K.  E.,  Speech  and  Movement  on  the  Stage ,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1930 

Craig,  Alice  E.,  Speech  Arts ,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926 

Durham,  Helen,  What  Your  Voice  Reveals,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co., 
Inc.,  1931 

Fletcher,  Harvey,  Speech  and  Hearing,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
Inc.,  1929 

Fogerty,  Elsie,  Speech  Craft,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1931 

Gordon  and  Lyman,  Vocal  Expression  in  Speech,  Ginn  8c  Co., 
1911 

Gough,  Rousseau,  Cramer,  and  Reeves,  Effective  Speech,  Harper 
8c  Brothers,  1930 

Jones,  Daniel,  An  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  E.  P.  Dutton 
8c  Co.,  1925 

Kane  and  Clapp,  How  to  Talk,  Ronald  Press,  1928 

Major,  Clare  Tree,  How  to  Develop  Your  Speaking  Voice,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Clode,  1920 

Owen,  Ruth  Bryan,  Essentials  of  Public  Speaking,  Horace  Live- 
right,  Inc.,  1931 

Raubicheck,  Davis,  and  Carll,  Voice  and  Speech  Problems,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  1931 

Rippman,  Walter,  Sounds  of  Spoken  English,  J.  M.  Dent  8c  Sons, 
1924 

Russell,  G.  Oscar,  Speech  and  Voice,  1931 

Stockdell,  Helen,  Speech  Made  Beautiful,  Abingdon  Press,  1930 

Woolbert  and  Weaver,  Better  Speech,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co., 

1929 


Acting 

Andrews  and  Weirick,  Acting  and  Play  Production,  Longmans, 
Green  8c  Co.,  1925 

Barry,  P.  B.,  How  to  Succeed  on  the  Stage,  George  Allen  8c 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  1931 

Bosworth,  Halliam,  Technique  in  Dramatic  Art,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1926 

Calvert,  Lewis,  Problems  of  the  Actor,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc., 
1918 
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Campbell,  Wayne,  Amateur  Acting  and  Play  Production ,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1931 

Chalmers,  Helena,  Modern  Acting,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1930 
Crafton  and  Royer,  Acting,  A  Book  for  the  Beginner,  F.  S.  Crofts 
8c  Co.,  1928 

Fish,  Helen  R.,  Drama  and  Dramatics,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1931 

Hornblow,  Arthur,  Training  for  the  Stage,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1916 

Lewes,  George  H.,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,  Brentano’s 
Major,  Clare  Tree,  How  to  Develop  Your  Personality,  Edward  J. 
Clode,  1920 

Talcott,  R.  A.,  The  Art  of  Acting  and  Public  Reading,  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1922 

Tower,  Donald  M.,  Educational  Dramatics,  Row,  Peterson  8c  Co., 

1930 

Wise,  Claude  M.,  Dramatics  for  School  and  Community,  Stewart 
Kidd,  1923 

Young,  Stark,  Theatre  Practice,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1926 
Play  Production 

Brown,  Corinne,  Creative  Drama  in  the  Lower  School,  D.  Apple- 
ton  8c  Co.,  1929 

Cheney,  Sheldon,  Stage  Decoration,  John  Day  Company,  1928 
Clark,  Barrett,  How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays,  Little,  Brown  8c 
Co.,  1925 

Collins,  Lillian  F.,  The  Little  Theatre  in  the  School,  Dodd, 
Mead  8c  Co.,  1930 

Crafton  and  Royer,  The  Process  of  Play  Production,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c 
Co.,  1926 

Craig,  Gordon,  On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre,  Small,  Maynard  8c  Co., 
1924 

D’Amico,  Victor  E.,  Theatre  Art,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill., 

1 93 1 

Dean,  Alexander,  Little  Theatre  Organization  and  Management, 
D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1926 

Dolman,  John,  Art  of  Play  Production,  Harper  8c  Brothers,  1928 
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Helvenston,  Harold,  Scenery ,  A  Manual  of  Design,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1931 

Hinsdell,  Oliver,  Making  the  Little  Theatre  Pay,  Samuel  French, 
Inc.,  1925 

Hynes,  Mary  H.,  Practical  Stagecraft,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  1930 
Kniffen,  Herbert  R.,  Masks,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill.,  1931 
Krows,  Arthur  E.,  Equipment  for  Stage  Production,  D.  Appleton 
8c  Co.,  1928 

- ,  Play  Production  in  America,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1916 

Major,  C.  T.,  Playing  Theatre,  Oxford  University  Press,  1932 
Mitchell,  Roy,  The  School  Theatre,  Brentano’s,  1925 
Overton,  Grace  Sloan,  The  Drama  in  Education,  Century  Co., 

1926 

Pichel,  Irving,  Modern  Theatres,  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co.,  1925 
Purdom,  C.  B.,  Producing  Plays,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1930 
Rose,  A.,  Stage  Effects,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1928 
Shaw,  G.  B.,  The  Art  of  Rehearsal,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1928 
Shay,  Frank,  The  Practical  Theatre,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1925 
Smith,  Andre,  The  Scenewright,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926 
Smith,  Milton,  The  Book  of  Play  Production,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co., 

1927 

- ,  Equipment  of  the  School  Theatre,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1930 

Stratton,  Clarence,  Producing  in  Little  Theatres,  Henry  Holt  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  1921 

Taylor,  Emerson,  Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs,  E.  P. 
Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1923 

Vernon,  Frank,  Twentieth  Century  Theatre,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1924 

Ward,  Winifred,  Creative  Dramatics  for  Upper  Grades  and  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1930 

Stage  Lighting 

Fuchs,  Theodore,  Stage  Lighting,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1928 
Fuerst  and  Hume,  Twentieth  Century  Stage  Decoration ,  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  1929 

Hartmann,  Louis,  Theatre  Lighting,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1930 
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McCandless,  Stanley  R.,  A  Glossary  of  Stage  Lighting,  Theatre 
Arts,  Inc.,  1927 

- ,  A  Syllabus  of  Stage  Lighting,  Whitlock’s  Book  Store,  New 

Haven,  Conn.,  1931 

Nelms,  Henning,  Lighting  the  Amateur  Stage,  Theatre  Arts,  Inc., 

1931 

Ridge,  C.  H.,  Stage  Lighting,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1928 
Seldon,  S.,  Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre 
Stages,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1928 

Costuming 

Chalmers,  Helena,  Clothes  On  and  Off  the  Stage,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1928 

Dabney  and  Wise,  A  Book  of  Dramatic  Costume,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c 
Co.,  1930 

Evans,  Mary,  Costume  Throughout  the  Ages,  J.  B.  Lippincott, 

193° 

Grimball  and  Wells,  Costuming  a  Play,  Century  Co.,  1925 
Kelly  and  Schwabe,  Historic  Costume,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
*93° 

Kohler  and  von  Sichart,  History  of  Costume,  G.  H.  Watt,  1928 
Mackay,  Constance,  Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs,  Henry 
Holt  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  1915 

Norris,  Herbert,  Costumes  and  Fashion,  E.  P.  Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc., 

1925 

Northrup  and  Green,  Historic  Costume  Plates,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1925 

j  Sage,  Elizabeth,  The  Study  of  Costumes,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1926 

Shover,  Edna  Mann,  Art  in  Costume  Design,  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1920 

Traphagen,  Ethel,  Costume  Design  and  Illustrations,  John  Wiley 
8c  Sons,  1918 

Warwick  and  Pitts,  Early  American  Costume,  Century  Co.,  1929 
Young,  Agnes  Brooks,  Stage  Costuming,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1929 
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Make-Up 

Baird,  John  F.,  Make-Up ,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1931 

Chalmers,  Helena,  The  Art  of  Make-Up,  D.  Appleton  8c  Co.,  1925 

Gall  and  Carter,  Modern  Make-Up,  Banner,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
i93i 

Ward,  Eric,  The  Book  of  Make-up,  Samuel  French,  Inc.,  1930 

Young,  James,  Making  Up,  Witmark  8c  Sons,  1905 

Playwriting 

Baker,  George  P.,  Dramatic  Technique,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
!9!9 

Ervine,  St.  John,  How  to  Write  a  Play,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
!929 

Hamilton,  Clayton,  Problems  of  the  Playwright,  Henry  Holt  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  1917 

Hillebrand,  Harold  N.,  Writing  the  One-Act  Play,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1925 

Krows,  A.  E.,  Playwriting  for  Profit,  Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.,  1928 

Lewis,  Roland  B.,  The  Technique  of  the  One-Act  Play,  John  W. 
Luce  8c  Co.,  1918 

Matthews,  J.  B.,  Playwrights  on  Playmaking,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1923 

Merrill  and  Flemming,  Play-Making  and  Plays,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1930 

Platt,  Agnes,  Practical  Hints  on  Playwriting,  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co., 
193° 

Russell,  Mary  M.,  Producing  Your  Own  Plays,  R.  R.  Smith,  1931 

Swan,  M.  E.,  How  You  Can  Write  Plays,  Samuel  French,  Inc., 
1927 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Somewhere  in  the  high  school  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  talented  or  enthusiastic  students  to  get  actual  experience  in 
the  finished  production  of  fine  plays,  regardless  of  their  money¬ 
making  or  entertainment  value.  Since  in  most  communities  the 
legitimate  stage  is,  at  the  moment,  a  thing  of  the  past  or  the 
future,  certainly  the  high  school  offering  specialized  dramatic 
training  should  furnish  artistic  productions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

A  dramatic  club  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  such  a  need.  Membership  in  it  should  be  open  to  all  the 
talented  members  of  the  student  body,  but  should  be  limited 
by  severe  try-outs.  Because  the  power  to  interpret  is  the  only  real 
test  for  applicants  interested  in  acting,  carefully  selected  excerpts 
from  plays  can  be  handed  out,  memorized,  and  presented  by  each 
of  them.  The  selections  should  be  of  a  number  of  different  types 
of  plays  and  each  one  should  have  several  contrasted  characters. 

A  committee  from  the  dramatic  club  usually  hears  try-outs 
once  a  year.  A  practical  means  of  determining  membership  is  to 
have  each  member  of  the  try-out  committee  place  each  applicant 
in  three  groups,  depending  upon  interpretative  power,  personal¬ 
ity,  and  technical  skill.  Those  in  the  first  group  are  then  elected 
to  membership,  unless  some  immediate  needs  of  the  organization 
demand  certain  qualifications.  Those  ranking  second  are  placed 
on  a  waiting  list  for  the  year,  and  selections  are  made  from  this 
group  for  filling  large  casts  or  vacancies. 

The  dramatic  club  should  always  meet  regularly;  its  programs 
may  consist  of  lectures  by  distinguished  people  or  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment  worked  out  by  members.  At  least  one  public  production 
should  be  presented  each  year  with  high  artistic  standards.  Addi¬ 
tional  productions,  such  as  entries  in  tournaments  and  charity 
and  club  presentations,  may  be  given.  Because  of  their  special 
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interest  and  ability  the  members  should  be  of  service  in  assisting 
with  all  the  school  dramatic  activities. 

Such  an  organization  can  be  a  power  for  good  in  an  entire 
community,  especially  if  it  keeps  its  interests  alive  in  an  alumni 
association  which  enters  into  the  Little  Theatre  movements  of  the 
city  and  state.  The  following  constitution  is  a  practical  one  for 
a  high  school  dramatic  club: 


Article  I 


Name  and  Object 


Section  i. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the - Dramatic 

Club  of - High  School. 


Section  2. 

The  purpose  of  this  club  shall  be  to  give  its  members  practical 
experience  in  the  interpreting  and  producing  of  outstanding 
plays,  to  promote  interest  in  the  dramatic  activities  of  the  school, 
to  develop  the  creative  talent  of  the  students  of  the  school,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  reading  and  witnessing  of  better  plays,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  enthusiasm  for  the  drama  in  all  its  phases. 


Article  II 
Membership 

Section  1. 

Any  student  of - High  School  in  good  standing,  who  has 

successfully  met  the  dramatic  tryouts  conducted  by  the  Dramatic 
Club,  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Section  2. 

In  order  to  hold  membership  in  the  club,  all  eligible  students 

must  pay  dues  of - per  semester  by  the  second  regular  meeting 

of  each  semester. 

Section  3. 

The  number  of  undergraduate  members  shall  be  limited  to - . 

Section  4. 

Postgraduates  who  were  members  in  the - previous  to 
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graduation  shall  enjoy  full  privileges  of  the  club  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  holding  office. 

Section  5. 

Vacancies  which  occur  after  the  tryouts  have  been  held  shall  be 
filled  from  the  waiting  list. 


Article  III 
Officers 

Section  1. 

The  officers  of  this  organization  shall  be:  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Historian. 

Section  2. 

The  undergraduate  members  are  eligible  to  hold  office  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  extracurricular  regulations  of - High 

|  School. 

Section  3. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last  business  meet- 
j  ing  of  each  school  year. 

Article  IV 
Management 

Section  1. 

■  The  control  and  management  of  affairs  and  funds  shall  be 
vested  in  an  executive  board  consisting  of  the  officers,  the  chair- 
i  men  of  the  standing  committees,  and  the  faculty  adviser,  except 
1  in  the  case  of  a  large  disbursement,  which  must  be  approved  by 
!  the  whole  club. 


Article  V 
Voting 

Section  1. 

All  members  of  the  dramatic  club  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
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Article  VI 
Meetings 

Section  i. 

The  meetings  of  the - shall  be  held  twice  a  month. 

Section  2. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  at  a  time  and 
place  designated  by  him. 


Article  VII 
Amendments 

Section  1. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present,  providing  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  are  in  attendance. 


BY-LAWS 
Article  1 

Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings;  appoint  chairmen 
of  standing  committees;  call  special  meetings;  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  sign  all  warrants  in  the  name  of 
the  organization;  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  president  of  such  an  organization. 

Section  2. 

The  vice-president  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  per¬ 
form  all  the  duties  of  that  office.  In  addition  to  this  he  shall  have 
charge  of  all  standing  committees. 

Section  3. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  club  in  permanent 
form.  He  shall  notify  all  officers  and  committees  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  shall  obtain  from  the  vice-president  a  written  report 
of  the  year’s  work  of  each  standing  committee. 
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Section  4. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  funds  and  deposit  them  in  the 
name  of  the  organization  with  the  school  treasurer,  and  shall  pay 
out  money  only  on  the  orders  of  the  president  and  faculty 
adviser. 

Section  5. 

The  historian  shall  keep  a  complete  list  of  all  members  of  the 
club  and  their  addresses,  and  a  record  of  the  activities  of  the  club 
and  the  achievements  of  the  members,  past  and  present.  This 
information  shall  be  compiled  in  the  official  scrapbook  of  this 
organization,  together  with  the  scripts  of  all  plays  presented  and 
programs  worked  out  by  the  club. 

Article  II 

Standing  Committees 

Section  1. 

The  standing  committees  shall  be:  Program,  Publicity,  Cos¬ 
tuming,  Staging,  Playreading,  Casting,  and  Social. 

Article  III 

Motions  and  Amendments 

Section  1. 

The  by-laws  of  this  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meet¬ 
ing  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present. 

Article  IV 

Rules  for  Membership 

Section  1. 

Three  consecutive  absences  from  regular  meetings  without  ex¬ 
cuses  acceptable  to  the  faculty  adviser,  or  conduct  unworthy  of  a 
student  of - High  School  shall  justify  the  exclusion  of  a  mem¬ 

ber  from  the  organization  after  a  sufficient  warning  has  been 
given. 
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Pageantry  plays  an  important  role  in  the  school  because  it 
affords  a  means  of  expressing  abstract  ideas  concretely,  offering 
at  the  same  time  a  constructive  project  in  which  all  departments 
and  students  may  take  part.  Someone  has  referred  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  or  community  pageant  as  “a  hundred-headed  teacher  who 
educates  by  the  wholesale.”  ft  combines  music,  dancing,  acting, 
pantomime,  and  art  in  a  flexible  dramatic  form  adaptable  to  local 
conditions,  ft  may  be  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  the  immediate 
situation  warrants,  and  it  is  usually  the  original  expression  of  the 
ideas  of  the  members  of  the  group  involved.  Certainly  it  is  a 
means  of  exercising  a  multiplicity  of  talents  in  developing 
originality,  idealism,  and  artistic  and  executive  ability  in  a  school 
or  community. 

The  forms  the  pageant  takes  are  legion.  The  term  originally 
applied  to  the  carts  used  in  medieval  times,  on  which  the  miracle 
plays  were  presented,  and  which  passed  in  processions  or  cycles. 
Today  we  think  of  a  pageant  as  a  continuously  moving  series  of 
groups  passing  before  an  audience,  presenting  bits  of  action  or 
episodes,  and  moving  on  in  a  more  or  less  formal  procession. 
However,  the  term  is  loosely  applied  to  almost  every  type  of 
spectacle,  ranging  from  a  succession  of  tableaux  to  elaborate 
productions  with  casts  of  thousands  featuring  every  type  of 
dramatic  expression.  The  greater  the  number  of  people  involved, 
the  fewer  the  spoken  words  should  be;  in  fact,  in  out-of-door  pro¬ 
ductions,  spoken  lines  are  often  eliminated  and  the  action  ex¬ 
pressed  by  choruses,  stage  pictures,  and  pantomime.  The  pageant 
should  be  socializing,  instructive,  and  elevating,  not  merely  spec¬ 
tacular  and  entertaining,  if  it  is  to  justify  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy,  time,  and  money  it  usually  involves.  To  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  creative  enthusiasm 
of  the  folk  festivals  in  European  countries,  it  is  a  subject  of 
profound  regret  that  we  Americans  have  not  developed  a  similar 
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means  of  keeping  alive  our  traditions  and  ideals.  The  rodeo, 
with  its  vulgarity  and  cruelty,  comparable  to  the  bullfights  of 
Spain  and  southern  France,  is  practically  the  only  indigenous 
community  celebration  we  have  today.  Pageantry  in  the  United 
States  has  been  largely  fostered  by  social  welfare  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations,  and  is  usually  produced  under  professionl  direction  with 
various  ulterior  motives— rather  than  being  the  natural  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  play  and  pride  of  community  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  For  that  reason,  it  has  never  really  gripped 
the  average  American  or  become  a  phase  of  our  national  life. 

In  writing  a  pageant,  the  two  most  important  elements  to  be 
kept  in  mind  are  clarity  and  simplicity  of  ideas;  involved  sym¬ 
bolism,  lengthy  speeches,  and  abstract  idealism  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  production.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  audience  may 
depart  without  any  idea  of  what  all  the  excitement  has  been 
about.  There  must  be  a  clear  and  interesting  plot,  centering 
about  a  few  leading  characters  and  rising  to  a  spectacular  climax; 
the  lack  of  such  a  climax  can  be  one  of  a  pageant’s  fundamental 
weaknesses.  The  beginning  sets  forth  the  main  idea  explicitly,  the 
incidents  follow  in  a  swiftly  moving  sequence,  and  the  end 
brings  together  the  entire  cast  in  a  spectacular  and  logical  climax. 

The  usual  form  of  a  pageant  is  a  Prologue,  followed  by  from 
five  to  ten  Episodes  interspersed  with  occasional  Interludes,  and 
an  Epilogue.  Often  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  symbolic  in 
character,  while  the  Episodes  are  separate  bits  of  action  pre¬ 
sented  by  national,  departmental,  or  social  groups,  through  which 
runs  a  definite  line  of  thought.  A  brief,  clearly  expressed  synop¬ 
sis,  and  a  list  of  characters  and  their  significance  should  be  in 
printed  form  in  the  hands  of  every  spectator,  in  order  that  the 
chief  ideas  may  be  perfectly  clear.  To  hold  the  attention  of  a 
large  audience,  the  Episodes  must  be  contrasted  in  tempo  and 
content  and  should  contain  humor,  dramatic  action,  suspense, 
and  spectacular  interest.  Too  many  pageants  depend  upon  lofty 
idealism  and  far-fetched  symbolism  for  their  success. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  the  staging  of  a  pageant  is  the 
artistic  combination  of  color  and  line  in  striking  stage  pictures. 
Therefore  the  matter  of  costuming  is  all  important.  Simple, 
brilliant  costumes  are  far  more  effective  than  exquisite  creations 
of  great  value,  which  cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  distance.  Anal- 
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ogous  or  complimentary  color  schemes  based  on  carefully  worked 
out  ideas  create  the  proper  atmosphere  and  meaning,  and  their 
blending  or  contrasting  can  never  be  left  to  chance  by  permitting 
the  members  of  the  cast  to  plan  their  own  costumes. 

In  the  stage  pictures,  the  center  of  interest  is  emphasized  by 
all  possible  expedients.  The  leading  characters  may  dominate  the 
entire  action  from  the  height  of  a  throne  or  a  natural  or  artificial 
hill  slope;  runways  can  be  constructed  for  effective  entrances; 
spotlights,  floods,  and  electrically  lighted  sedan  chairs,  crowns, 
and  scepters  against  black  backgrounds  can  add  to  the  effect; 
masses  of  individuals  with  uplifted  bare  arms,  shawl  ballets,  mili¬ 
tary  manoeuvres,  and  futuristic  kaleidoscopic  color  combinations 
can  all  be  utilized  to  good  advantage.  In  no  form  of  production  is 
the  physique  of  the  performers  so  important,  as  only  striking 
characteristics  are  registered  in  a  mass  of  people.  Therefore, 
height,  manner  of  walking,  and  ability  to  exaggerate  facial  and 
bodily  expression  must  be  the  chief  consideration  in  casting 
parts.  Often  a  minor  character  of  unusual  personality  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  concentrated  interest  of  the  audience  at  the  expense  of 
a  colorless  leading  character  chosen  for  ulterior  reasons.  A  pageant 
is  a  more  or  less  mechanical  project  in  which  mass,  color,  line, 
and  movement  are  more  important  than  intangible  spiritual 
qualities  and  subtle  dramatic  effects;  but  the  application  of  all 
the  technical  principles  of  pantomime,  stage  design,  costuming, 
and  directing  will  make  it  an  artistic  one  as  well. 

In  out-of-door  pageants,  sloping  hillsides,  masses  of  water,  the 
sunset  glow,  living  trees  and  flowers  should  be  used  whenever 
practicable,  rather  than  artificial  stage  effects. 

Of  course  the  musical  background  is  as  important  as  the  scenic 
effects,  especially  when  there  are  no  spoken  lines;  abrupt  changes 
in  rhythm,  properly  selected  harmonies,  soothing  or  stirring  melo^ 
dies  create  the  atmosphere  against  which  the  pageant  moves.  The 
detailed  working  out  of  the  musical  accompaniment  demands  the 
same  careful  attention  as  that  given  the  performers  and  scenic 
effects. 

Pageants  are  usually  too  long;  they  should  move  rapidly  and 
promptly  and  be  over  before  the  onlooker  realizes  they  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end.  Charming  school  pageants  can  be  staged  in 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  civic  and  church  pageants 
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should  never  exceed  two  hours— and  an  hour  and  a  half  is  a  better 
length.  The  seating  of  the  audience  is  also  a  most  important  con¬ 
sideration;  beautiful  spectacles  worked  out  with  infinite  pains 
have  been  spoiled  because  they  could  not  be  seen  when  presented; 
also  out-of-door  pageants  have  been  ruined  by  the  milling  about 
of  the  audience  in  search  of  a  shady  or  comfortable  point  of 
vantage. 

The  success  of  a  pageant  depends  more  upon  preliminary  plan¬ 
ning  and  efficient  organization  than  upon  anything  else.  The 
executive  ability  of  the  director  is  quite  as  important  as  his 
dramatic  talent,  and  his  experience  more  important  than  either, 
for  staging  a  pageant  is  an  education  in  itself.  It  is  preferable  for 
the  master  of  the  pageant  also  to  be  the  author  of  the  script,  for 
he  can  then  alter  and  adapt  it  to  suit  the  developing  needs  of 
the  immediate  situation  and  local  conditions. 

The  first  step,  after  the  appointing  of  the  director  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  pageant,  is  a  community  or  student  body  meeting  in 
which  the  idea  is  presented  by  inspirational  speakers  and  a  real 
enthusiasm  for  the  project  aroused.  Capable  people  from  all  asso¬ 
ciations  or  departments  involved  are  then  called  together  in 
an  organization  meeting  and  committees  are  formed.  A  small 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  master  of  the  pageant,  the 
treasurer,  publicity  director,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittees  on  costuming,  staging,  music,  and  dancing  controls  the 
whole  production.  This  committee  needs  to  begin  functioning 
at  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  pageant— in  the  case 
of  an  immense  civic  pageant,  at  least  a  year— during  which  they 
are  raising  funds,  organizing  working  units,  spreading  informa¬ 
tion,  and  building  up  the  pageant. 

In  a  school  or  community  pageant,  the  organization  of  the 
working  units  is  all  important.  The  individual  episodes  of  the 
pageant  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  capable  chairmen  from 
each  department  or  society  taking  part,  who  are  then  responsible 
for  their  own  episodes  and  who  form  the  connecting  links  be¬ 
tween  the  director  and  the  performers.  Each  group  must  be  held 
responsible  for  its  own  costuming,  properties,  dramatic  action, 
and  detailed  rehearsals,  reporting  at  specified  times  for  mass 
work;  its  chairman  consults  with  the  main  chairmen  on  costum- 
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ing,  music,  and  staging  in  order  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
whole  undertaking. 

Each  group  is  numbered  according  to  the  order  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  pageant,  and  this  number  should  be  placed  con¬ 
spicuously  on  dressing  rooms  and  specified  meeting  places  st> 
that  members  will  be  enabled  to  find  each  other  at  rehearsals 
and  performances.  For  the  final  rehearsals,  printed  directions  are 
often  placed  in  the  hands  of  everyone  connected  in  any  capacity 
with  the  undertaking,  giving  exact  information  regarding  the 
time  and  place  of  rehearsals,  location  of  dressing  rooms,  and  the 
order  of  the  pageant  and  finale.  Every  performer  should  know 
exactly  where  he  should  be  and  when  and  why,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  on  the  day  of  the  performance  any  group  not 
appearing  in  its  turn  will  be  omitted.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  chair¬ 
man  to  see  that  his  performers  carry  out  these  instructions  to 
the  minutest  detail  at  the  rehearsals  and  performances. 

Of  course,  separate  lighting  and  staging  rehearsals  should  be 
held  by  the  director  and  stage  manager  with  only  the  chairmen 
of  groups  in  attendance. 

On  the  day  of  the  performance,  the  participants  are  admitted 
by  special  tickets  at  one  backstage  entrance.  As  far  as  practicable, 
they  can  come  in  costume  and  make-up,  but  in  the  case  of  a  large 
group  of  people— like  a  tribe  of  Indians,  for  example— a  corps 
of  make-up  artists  is  advisable,  one  putting  on  the  main  body 
color,  another  the  special  body  and  facial  markings,  another  mak¬ 
ing  up  eyes,  and  another  adjusting  headpieces  and  wigs.  All 
properties  used  by  large  numbers  of  people  and  furnished  by  the 
pageant  board  must  be  kept  in  one  large  room  or  tent,  under 
expert  property  men,  and  should  be  checked  out  and  in,  no  one 
being  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  until  he  has  turned  in  his 
costumes  and  props. 

At  least  half  an  hour  before  the  scheduled  time,  every  member 
of  the  orchestra,  mechanical  staffs,  and  individual  groups  should 
be  ready  in  order  that  the  director  may  make  a  final  check  or 
issue  last-minute  instructions.  Of  course,  a  telephone  system  con¬ 
necting  all  parts  of  the  field  or  auditorium  is  the  ideal  means  of 
making  signals  and  coordinating  the  whole  movement,  but  mar¬ 
shals  can  be  used  effectively  if  they  are  dependable  and  properly 
trained.  Some  direct  means  of  communication  must  be  estab- 
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lished  between  the  director  and  his  chief  leaders:  the  orchestra 
conductor,  head  electrician,  field  marshal,  and  stage  manager. 

The  prompt,  smooth,  and  rapid  movement  of  the  pageant  is 
the  only  consideration  at  the  performance.  The  director  should 
be  stationed  where  he  can  control  the  action  of  the  stage  and 
communicate  with  the  orchestra  leader  and  stage  manager.  The 
marshals  must  see  that  each  group  is  ready  at  least  three  episodes 
before  its  appearance;  if  any  group  fails  to  appear  at  its  scheduled 
moment,  the  next  one  must  take  its  place,  as  dead  pauses  in  the 
action  are  fatal.  If  there  is  to  be  a  finale  of  the  entire  cast,  all 
members  of  each  group  must  return  to  their  meeting  place  until 
the  end  of  the  performance  with  the  chairman  in  charge  to  assure 
quiet.  If  possible,  seats  should  be  arranged  in  reverse  order  for 
the  performers  where  they  can  watch  the  pageant  after  their 
appearance  and  be  ready  to  enter. 

The  building  up  of  the  morale  of  the  entire  cast  during  the 
rehearsal  period  and  the  perfect  coordination  of  all  the  units  will 
insure  the  success  of  a  well  written  pageant,  which  is  indeed  “a 
composite  symposium  of  all  the  arts.” 
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CONSIDERING  A  DRAMATIC  CAREER 

The  fascination  of  acting  has  existed  through  the  ages,  and 
today  many  young  people  are  determined  to  step  from  the  stage 
of  the  school  to  the  stage  of  the  theatre.  Certainly  the  pursuit 
of  a  dramatic  career  is  often  a  vital  consideration  for  students  of 
the  drama.  However,  the  work  of  a  dramatics  class  should  never 
be  presented  as  training  for  the  professional  stage,  and  the  most 
brutal  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  justifiable  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  average  aspirant.  Yet  potential  stars  unquestionably 
often  discover  their  talent  in  the  stage  of  the  school,  and  they 
should  face  the  problems  of  a  professional  career  seriously  before 
they  plunge  into  it. 

In  the  first  place,  comparatively  few  people  possess  the  requi¬ 
sites  upon  which  success  in  acting  depends.  Remarkable  talent, 
combined  with  fine  physical  appearance  and  personal  magnetism, 
is  the  foundation  of  success.  Getting  the  first  engagement  depends 
more  often  upon  height,  type,  and  the  ability  to  attract  people 
than  upon  talent.  Any  physical  deformity  precludes  success,  and 
for  a  woman  to  be  too  tall  or  a  man  too  short  is  almost  as  fatal. 
The  proportions  of  the  body  as  revealed  on  the  stage  are  more 
important  than  beauty  of  face;  and  the  stage  aspirant  must  have 
the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  himself  by  his  style  of  dressing, 
with  which  he  accentuates  his  best  characteristics  and  lessens  his 
defects.  Personal  magnetism  or  charm  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  “getting  over  the  foots.”  Many  great  stars  have  had  only  this 
winning  appeal  that  has  lifted  them  to  the  heights.  Other  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  assets  are  good  voice,  vivid  imagination,  keen 
intelligence,  and  quick  memory. 

Excellent  health  which  enables  one  to  react  buoyantly  to  dis¬ 
couragement  and  to  resist  excessive  physical  and  nervous  strain 
is  practically  essential,  for  there  is  a  constant  pressure  put  upon 
the  actor  whether  he  is  acting,  rehearsing,  or  hunting  an  en¬ 
gagement. 
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Although  the  temptations  of  theatrical  life  are  often  exag¬ 
gerated,  the  unconventionality  of  point  of  view,  instability  of 
temperaments,  and  frequently  dubious  means  of  getting  ahead 
demand  an  unusual  degree  of  moral  stamina  if  a  young  person 
is  determined  to  be  true  to  his  highest  ideals  as  he  climbs  to 
stardom. 

Youth,  with  its  beauty,  charm,  courage,  and  enthusiasm,  is 
an  asset  in  the  theatre— an  asset  which  should  be  capitalized  while 
it  lasts;  yet  a  background  of  education  and  culture  must  not  be 
ignored.  Until  a  young  person  has  mastered  the  fundamental 
technique  back  of  acting,  either  through  special  training  or  expe¬ 
rience  in  his  home  town,  he  should  not  venture  to  obtain  an 
engagement  in  New  York,  for  directors  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  be  dramatic  teachers.  Colloquial  diction,  awkward¬ 
ness,  nervousness,  and  inability  to  absorb  instruction  quickly 
will  mean  instant  loss  of  a  part,  if  an  inexperienced  person  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  get  one. 

Sufficient  funds  for  an  indefinite  period  must  be  available 
before  the  young  person  journeys  to  New  York  or  Los  Angeles, 
the  two  centers  where  practically  all  casting  for  the  American 
dramatic  field  is  done.  Literally  thousands  of  experienced  and 
inexperienced  men  and  women  are  seeking  theatrical  engage¬ 
ments;  and  the  happy  combination  of  a  manager  who  wants 
him,  a  part  he  can  act,  and  a  play  that  succeeds  may  not  come 
to  a  young  person  until  months  of  fruitless  search  have  passed, 
if  ever. 

Unfortunately,  sheer  nerve  too  often  wins  a  foothold  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder;  the  diffident  individual,  no  matter  how 
clever  he  may  be,  seldom  has  a  chance  in  competition  with  the 
aggressive,  resourceful  person  who  forces  himself  in  where  others 
fear  to  tread. 


Getting  Started 

Melville  Burke,  well-known  producer  on  Broadway  and  in 
the  films,  once  told  a  group  of  dramatic  students  that  “It’s  not 
what  you  know  but  whom  you  know  that  gets  you  started  in  the 
theatre.”  The  first  engagement,  especially,  is  very  difficult  to  find 
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unless  someone  already  in  the  business  brings  the  newcomer 
into  contact  with  possible  openings. 

Of  course,  the  last  few  seasons  have  found  conditions  in  the 
legitimate  stage  most  unsettled,  and  the  coming  of  television 
and  improved  talking  pictures  will  continue  to  keep  them  so. 
However,  if  a  young  person  definitely  decides  that  he  must  “go 
on  the  stage,”  often  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  get  the 
experience  and  find  out  whether  or  not  he  really  wishes  to  do  so. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  him  if  he  changes  his  mind  after  he  makes 
the  trial,  and  he  will  probably  suffer  from  the  “suppressed  desire” 
all  his  life  if  he  doesn’t  find  out  the  real  situation  for  himself 
before  it’s  too  late. 

If  you  have  assured  yourself  that  you  have  the  requisites  of  an 
actor,  go  to  New  York  and  find  a  reasonable  place  to  live,  pref¬ 
erably  near  the  theatrical  district. 

The  first  step,  if  you  are  unknown  professionally,  is  to  sign  up 
with  all  the  agencies  and  try  to  make  a  definite  impression  upon 
a  few  of  the  important  people  connected  with  them.  Many  young 
people  lie  blithely  about  their  former  engagements,  but  they 
run  the  risk  of  revealing  their  inexperience  at  every  turn.  It 
does  not  help  any  to  give  Little  Theatre  or  school  stage  work, 
for  that  is  likely  to  argue  against  rather  than  for  the  applicant. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why,  when  you  first  become  interested  in 
the  theatre,  you  should  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  to 
appear  in  professional  shows  with  professional  actors  under  pro¬ 
fessional  directors.  Agents  and  managers  do  not  demand  trained 
actors;  they  want  experienced  ones.  Of  course  the  actor  is  the 
result  of  his  technical  training  and  his  experience,  either  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur,  which  leads  to  the  instinctive  use  of  stage 
diction,  the  ability  to  make  the  best  of  himself,  and  the  poise 
which  accompanies  a  cultivated  individuality.  It  is  the  apparent 
promise  displayed  in  these  characteristics  by  which  the  applicant 
is  judged  in  these  first  interviews,  but  you  can  face  them  with 
greater  assurance  if  you  can  truthfully  say  that  you  have  had 
some  professional  experience. 

If  you  are  lucky,  some  agency  will  send  you,  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  to  a  manager  desiring  a  person  of  your  type;  if  your  luck 
still  holds,  you  will  be  given  the  chance  to  read  for  a  part,  and 
perhaps  go  into  rehearsal,  and  perhaps  last  until  the  opening 
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night!  Even  then,  the  show  may  “flop”  after  the  assured  run  of 
two  weeks,  and  you  may  be  hunting  another  engagement,  much 
wiser  than  before.  By  this  time,  you  should  have  acquired  some 
theatrical  friends  who  can  advise  you  concerning  the  necessity 
of  joining  Equity  and  the  other  problems  which  will  continually 
arise. 

Of  course,  the  most  expeditious  means  of  getting  an  engage¬ 
ment  is  to  make  contacts  directly  with  the  producers  and  di¬ 
rectors  who  are  going  into  production,  but  they  are  protected 
by  battalions  of  office  boys,  secretaries,  and  assistants  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  keep  out  the  hundreds  of  people  constantly  besieging 
them.  Sometimes  such  managers  send  out  a  general  call  which 
is  answered  by  these  same  hundreds  of  people;  in  that  case,  they 
will  probably  be  asked  to  walk  across  the  stage  in  front  of  a 
harassed  stage  manager  who  selects  perhaps  fifty  for  further 
tryouts  and  ultimately  picks  the  number  wanted  who  are  then 
put  into  rehearsal.  Occasionally,  a  young  person  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  interview  or  audition  with  an  important  theatrical 
man,  which  opens  up  contact  with  others,  and  thus  obtains  his 
first  chance  comparatively  soon.  He  should  then  watch  his  step 
carefully,  being  prompt,  courteous,  unobtrusive,  and  intelligently 
alert  every  moment,  in  order  to  absorb  the  professional  attitude 
and  make  professional  friends. 

There  is  no  finer  training  than  experience  in  stock,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  such  companies  are  dwindling  almost  to  extinction.  The 
beginner  will  be  given  all  sorts  of  advice:  to  go  out  on  the  road 
or  in  stock  before  he  tries  New  York;  to  play  bits  with  the  finest 
directors  in  New  York  rather  than  bigger  parts  with  minor  ones 
or  those  “in  the  sticks”;  to  wait  until  the  “big  chance”  comes; 
to  play  with  non-professional  groups  and  enable  himself  to  be 
seen  by  the  agents  and  producers;  to  hire  a  personal  representa¬ 
tive;  to  go  to  a  theatrical  school.  All  of  these  methods  have 
worked  for  some  successful  professionals,  but  they  have  also 
proved  of  no  value  to  others,  so  the  beginner  usually  has  to  let 
chance  guide  him  more  or  less,  keeping  on  the  constant  qui  vive 
for  openings,  and  making  himself  and  his  name  known  to  theatri¬ 
cal  agents  and  producers.  Many  girls,  while  getting  started,  make 
expenses  by  ushering,  modeling,  and  clerking,  while  boys  get 
all  sorts  of  odd  jobs.  Theatrical  offices  are  open  only  from  about 
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eleven  to  four  on  week  days,  so  it  is  possible  to  do  other  work 
while  “making  the  rounds.” 

For  and  Against  a  Stage  Career 

The  disadvantages  of  a  stage  career  are  greater  than  those  of 
most  professions,  due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have  grown 
up  in  the  commercial  theatre.  In  the  first  place,  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  is  exceedingly  precarious  in  the  theatre,  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  high  salaries  paid  the  average  performer.  Many 
reasons  can  be  given  to  explain  this  situation.  Every  actor  has 
long  periods  of  enforced  idleness  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
an  engagement  under  the  present  system  of  casting  for  type  with¬ 
out  due  consideration  for  real  ability.  No  producer  can  predict 
the  length  of  a  play’s  run,  and  often  an  engagement  lasts  only 
the  two  weeks  insisted  upon  by  Equity  and  the  search  for  another 
begins  again.  No  field  is  so  overcrowded— literally  thousands  of 
young  people  rush  to  New  York  and  Hollywood  annually;  and, 
since  youth  is  one  of  the  actor’s  assets,  the  newcomers  often  have 
as  good  a  chance  for  employment  as  do  the  old-timers.  Thus  every 
season  the  competition  becomes  greater  rather  than  less.  During 
the  periods  of  unemployment  the  actor  must  be  well  dressed  in 
order  to  be  at  his  best,  and  this  feat  is  not  easy  to  achieve  when 
his  income  for  a  few  weeks  has  to  be  spread  out  over  perhaps 
months  of  inactivity. 

Some  of  the ‘disadvantages  are  less  serious  than  the  difficulty 
of  getting  three  square  meals  a  day  the  year  around,  but  they  are 
equally  important  for  consideration.  An  actor  must  constantly 
sell  himself  to  the  public  through  agents,  managers,  and  critics; 
as  a  result  of  this  self-exploitation,  many  an  actor  becomes  con¬ 
ceited,  affected,  and  self-centered;  he  can  talk  of  nothing  but  him¬ 
self  and  his  engagements,  and  the  continuous  putting  of  his  best 
foot  forward  frequently  leads  to  a  lack  in  sincerity  and  feeling 
for  the  actual  truth  that  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic.  The  actor  lives  in  a  world  of  make-believe  and  a  normal 
background  of  every  day  life  is  impossible  to  him;  he  is  working 
when  everyone  else  is  at  leisure;  his  day  begins  and  ends  hours 
later  than  everyone  else’s,  and  home  life  is  practically  impossible 
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owing  to  rehearsals,  performances,  enforced  traveling  and  en¬ 
gagement  hunting.  Associations  are  fleeting  and  constantly 
changing,  and  friendships,  though  interesting,  are  seldom  lasting. 

The  gay  times  featured  in  novels  and  films  usually  fail  to 
materialize  for  the  earnest  artist,  who  must  be  continually  study¬ 
ing  and  improving  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  rehears¬ 
ing,  acting,  memorizing  lines,  and  keeping  up  his  appearance 
and  health  with  sufficient  sleep  and  exercise. 

Today  the  disadvantages  are  more  marked  than  ever,  due  to 
the  cutting  down  of  legitimate  stage  production  following  the 
advent  of  the  increasingly  mechanized  forms  of  entertainment. 
Fewer  and  fewer  opportunities  are  coming,  especially  for  the 
poorly  trained  and  unintelligent  performer. 

The  fields  of  scenic  design  and  stage  management  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  theatre  are  less  precarious  than  acting.  A  strong  union 
of  stage  employees  insures  a  good  living  for  young  men  interested 
in  technical  work.  They  are  paid  whether  plays  succeed  or  fail, 
and  new  sets  and  scenic  effects  have  to  be  produced  constantly  in 
the  legitimate  theatres  and  the  films.  Since  such  opportunities 
must  exist  in  every  community  in  which  there  are  theatres,  it  is 
often  unnecessary  to  leave  home  to  find  congenial  employment. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  advantages  of  a 
stage  career  are  not  to  be  denied.  No  profession  offers  more  spec¬ 
tacular,  profitable,  and  satisfying  rewards  to  those  who  are 
physically  and  temperamentally  equipped  to  capture  them.  Crea¬ 
tive  expression  gives  the  keenest  joy  to  the  artist,  and  an  actor 
who  plays  upon  the  emotions  of  an  audience  wins  an  intangible 
satisfaction  which  no  other  activity  can  offer  him.  The  ordinary 
salary  is  higher  than  in  most  professions;  and  the  actor  who  is 
content  to  play  average  roles  successfully,  without  striving  to 
become  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  can  usually  earn  an  excel¬ 
lent  living  after  he  has  once  gained  a  foothold.  The  very  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  engagements  and  the  resulting  variety  of  experience  are 
an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  in  the  eyes  of  adventurous  youth. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  theatrical  autobiographies  of  the  past 
and  present,  and  talk  with  members  of  the  profession,  to  know 
what  a  grip  it  has  upon  its  votaries. 

There  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  great  dramatic  artist;  his 
creative  genius  will  continue  to  vivify  the  art  of  the  drama,  stir- 
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ring  the  emotions  and  kindling  the  imaginations  of  men  and 
women  as  no  mechanical  device  can  ever  do.  There  are  spiritual 
compensations  for  the  idealist,  too,  that  are  frequently  over¬ 
looked;  an  actor  has  a  right  to  feel  that  he  is  making  the  world 
a  happier  place  because  he  is  in  it  and  that  his  art,  in  its  highest 
expression,  has  kept  alive  the  culture  of  the  ages.  In  the  universal 
appeal  of  the  theatre  the  masses  of  mankind  find  solace  in  their 
unhappiness  and  inspiration  in  the  dullness  of  reality. 

Success  in  a  theatrical  career  is  largely  in  the  lap  of  the  gods: 
given  talent  and  charm,  backed  by  sufficient  funds,  and  a 
buoyant  optimistic  nature  capable  of  rebounding  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  would-be  actor  may  be  sure  of  colorful  adventure  and 
an  even  chance  with  more  experienced  persons  to  get  ahead  in 
the  most  uncertain  but  fascinating  profession  in  the  world. 
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matic,  93 

Crosses,  definition  of,  214 
Cues,  definition  of,  214;  picking  up, 
219 

Curtain,  definition  of,  214,  266 
Curtain  calls,  312-313 
Cycles,  the,  71 

Cyclorama,  278-279,;  definition  of, 
266 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  lighting  of,  287- 
288 

“Daffodils,  The,”  143 
Daily  practice  schedule,  232 
Daly,  T.  A.,  quoted,  206 
D’Annunzio,  Gabriel,  80 
D’Avenant,  Sir  William,  346 
Denouement,  25 
Deus  ex  machina,  65 
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Development  of  personality,  4-6,  7 
Dialect,  Cockney,  204;  English,  204- 
206;  German,  204;  Irish,  201; 
Italian,  202-203;  Negro,  202;  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  203-204;  Yankee,  203 
Dialogue,  criticism  of,  98;  in  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  38- 
40;  in  plays,  37,  41 
Diction,  165-178;  enunciation,  172- 
173;  phonetics  and,  166;  pronun¬ 
ciation,  171-172;  stage,  167;  vocab¬ 
ulary,  173-174 
Die  Freie  Biihne,  80 
Dimmer  box,  definition  of,  281 
Diphthongs,  167;  table  of,  168 
Directing  the  play,  241-258 
Direction  of  the  play,  criticism  of, 
98-99 

Director,  the,  aim  of,  247;  an  artist, 
253;  authority  of,  215-216,  250- 
251,  25 2T  li?fere  and  -during  the 
play,  312;  duties  of,  242;  and  his 
prompT^Dook^  249^250;  manage¬ 
ment  of  rehearsals,  254-255;  meth¬ 
ods  of  rehearsal,  252-253;  jahuming 
the  production.  248-250;  qualities 
of,  245-246,  rehearsing  the  play. 


Discovered,  definition  of,  215 
Discussion,  3-4,  7-8,  10,  14-15,  18, 
26-27,  35,  37,  42,  46-47,  49-50,  54, 
92,  96,  108,  123-125,  158,  174-175, 
191-192,  222-223,  227-228,  230,  245, 
256-257,  274,  279-280,  288,  293-294, 
306,  314,  319,  339-340,  345 
Disraeli,  plot  of,  26 
Dock,  definition  of,  215 
Dolman,  John,  Jr.,  quoted,  246-247 
Down,  Oliphant,  quoted,  18-20,  177 
Downstage,  definition  of,  215 
Drain,  M.  Emil,  quoted,  188-189 
Drama,  American,  82-85;  as  conflict, 
14;  as  literature,  4,  14;  as  reflec¬ 
tion  of  life,  12,  45,  317-318;  as 
vicarious  living,  14;  beginnings  of. 


61;  Continental,  78;  bibliographies 
on,  407-409;  chronicle  plays  in 
mediaeval  period  of,  71;  the  cycles 
in  mediaeval  period  of,  71;  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  73-76;  Greek,  62-66;  in- 
terludes  in  mediaeval,  71;  later 
English,  78;  later  European,  79- 
80;  masques  in  mediaeval,  72; 
mediaeval,  67-72;  miracle  and  mys¬ 
tery  plays,  69-72;  morality  plays, 
69-72;  ostracism  of,  in  Dark  Ages, 
67;  and  religion,  61,  67-69;  Renais¬ 
sance  of,  72-73;  Restoration,  76- 
78;  types  of,  45-60  (see  Types); 
and  the  universities,  91;  values  in 
studying,  3;  writing,  317-332 
Dramatic  career.  See  Acting. 
Dramatic  Club,  419-423;  constitution 
for,  420-423;  tryouts  for,  419 
Dramatic  companies,  mediaeval,  71 
Dramatic  criticism,  and  appreciation, 
93-94;  audience  reaction  as  cri¬ 
terion  of,  100;  and  critics,  94-95; 
of  acting,  98;  of  dialogue  and 
characterization,  98;  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  play,  98-99;  of  plot, 
97-98;  of  setting,  99;  of  theme, 
97;  of  type  of  play,  97;  outline  for, 
101-103 

Dramatics  course,  a  cultural  sub¬ 
ject,  6;  purpose  of,  94,  95;  values 
of,  6,  7,  93 

Dramatists,  American,  82,  84;  con¬ 
temporary  European,  85;  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  73;  French,  78;  Greek,  62, 
63,  64;  Italian,  79;  later  English, 
78;  Russian,  80;  Spanish,  79 
Draper,  Ruth,  192 
Draperies,  277-279 

Dressing  the  stage,  definition  of,  215 
Dress  rehearsal,  255-256 
Drops,  definition  of,  266 
Dunbar,  Paul  Lawrence,  206 
Dunsany,  Lord,  80 

Easter,  plays  for,  394 
Elitch  Gardens  Company,  87 
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Elizabethan  drama,  73-76 
Emotion,  and  climax,  157;  expressed 
by  energy,  150;  expressed  by  pitch 
and  inflection,  145-146;  expressed 
by  quality,  140;  expressed  by  time, 
155;  expression  of  in  pantomime, 
115-116,  117-118;  necessity  of  ex¬ 
periencing,  6,  115,  140;  or  tech¬ 
nique,  220-221 
Empathy,  246-247 

Emperor  Jones,  The,  settings  for, 
213 

Emphasis,  in  stage  design,  268-269 
Energy,  148-150;  and  emotion,  150; 

in  interpretation,  150 
English  dialect,  204-206 
English  drama,  later,  78 
Entrances,  216 
Enunciation,  172-173 
Episodes,  in  Greek  drama,  63 
Ervine,  St.  John,  quoted,  164-165 
Euripides,  63 

Exaggeration  of  action,  217 
Exercises,  for  energy,  149-150;  for 
flexible  lips,  138;  for  flexible 
tongue,  138;  for  inflection,  145;  for 
open  throat,  137-138;  for  posture, 
110;  for  relaxing,  117;  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  jaw,  137;  for  resonance, 
138-139;  in  breath  control,  131-133; 
in  diction,  170-171,  176-178;  in 

laughing,  209-210;  in  pantomime, 
119-122,  125-127 
Exit,  definition  of,  215 
Experience,  importance  of,  185-186 
Experimentation,  in  lighting,  285 
Exposition,  in  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
352-353;  °f  the  setting,  15-22 
Expressionism,  49;  formal  stage  in, 
264;  in  Beggar  on  Horseback,  265; 
in  stage  design,  263-265;  space 
stage  area  in,  264 
Exterior  sets,  277 
Eyebrows,  making  up  the,  303 
Eyes,  angle  of  in  speaking,  217;  mak¬ 
ing  up  the.  300-301,  303,  305 


Falling  action,  24-25;  in  Merchant 
of  Venice,  24-25;  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  353 

Fantastic  make-up,  305 
Fantasy,  52 

Farce,  50;  in  Charley’s  Aunt,  50;  in 
Comedy  of  Errors,  50;  in  The  Man 
from  Blankney’s,  50;  in  Nothing 
but  the  Truth,  50 
Farnese  Theatre,  260-261 
Feeling  a  part,  115 
Festivals,  Greek,  66;  mediaeval,  69 
First  Folio  of  1623,  337-338 
Fitch,  Clyde,  quoted,  16-17 
Flat,  definition  of,  266,  276 
Flies,  definition  of,  267 
Floodlights,  definition  of,  281 
Folk-play,  52 

Footlights,  definition  of,  281 
“Foreign  Views  of  the  Statue,”  206- 
208 

Formal  stage,  definition  of,  264 
Foundation,  for  make-up,  300 
Fricative  consonants,  168 
Front  vowels,  167 

Gale,  Zona,  quoted,  31-32,  212 
Galsworthy,  John,  79-80 
German  dialect,  204 
Gesture,  112;  adjusted  to  audience, 
216-217 

Getting  up  in  a  part,  definition  of, 

215 

Globe  Theatre,  348 
Glossary  of  terms,  in  acting,  214-215; 
in  lighting,  281-282;  in  staging, 
265-267 

Good  speech,  definition  of,  165 
Grace  in  movement,  109,  110 
Grand  Hotel,  settings  of,  17  18 
Grand  Street  Follies,  95 
Grease  paints,  297-298 
Greek  drama,  history  of,  62-66;  struc¬ 
ture  of,  63-64;  tragedy  and  com¬ 
edy  in,  63,  64;  unities  in,  63 
Greek  festivals,  66 
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Greek  theatres,  65;  skene  of,  260; 
stage  of,  260 

Gridiron,  definition  of,  267 
Groundcloth,  definition  of,  267 
Ground  plan,  268 
Grouping,  153-155 

Guilds,  69,  71;  and  cycles,  71;  and 
pageants,  71 
Guttural  quality,  141 

Hall  and  Middlemass,  quoted,  28-29 
Hamlet,  221-222;  quotation  from,  30, 
146-147 

Handling  the  feet  in  acting,  190 
Hartwig,  Walter,  90 
Hathaway,  Anne,  335 
Hedgerow  Theatre,  88 
Heminge,  John,  337-338 
High  school  productions,  modern 
standards  of,  223-224;  older  stand¬ 
ards  of,  223 

History,  of  the  drama,  61-92  (see 
Drama);  of  the  Greek  stage,  260; 
of  modern  stage  settings,  261-265; 
of  naturalism  in  stage  design,  261; 
of  pantomime,  108;  of  realistic  set¬ 
tings,  261;  of  scenery,  260-261;  of 
stage  design,  259-262;  of  stage 
lighting,  280-281 
Hood,  definition  of,  282 
House  manager,  duties  of,  244 
Hrothsvita,  69 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  79 

Imagination,  in  dramatic  reading, 
237;  stimulation  of,  5 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  quota¬ 
tion  from,  38-40 

Importance  of  make-up,  296-297 
Incident,  an,  in  plot  building,  320; 

methods  of  using,  320-322 
Incidental  lights,  definition  of,  282 
In  the  Darkness,  quotation  from,  21- 
22 

Independent  Theatre  of  London,  80 
Inflection,  144-145;  in  emotion,  145- 
146;  in  literature,  146;  lack  of,  144 


Initial  incident  of  the  plot,  22 
Inspiration  for  writing  a  play,  317- 
3i9 

Intelligent  playgoing,  94,  95-96 
Interest,  center  of,  216,  253,  268 
Interludes,  71 

International  Theatre  Society,  85 
Interpretation,  climax  in,  156-157; 
energy  as  an  aid  in,  150;  of  a  play 
for  reading,  237-238;  of  a  role  in  a 
play,  185-212;  of  a  speech  from 
Twelfth  Night,  179-183;  pitch  as 
an  aid  in,  145-146;  quality  as  an 
aid  in,  140-142;  time  as  an  aid  in, 
155 

Intimate  Strangers,  The,  quotation 
from,  32-34 
Irish  dialect,  201 
Italian  dialect,  202-203 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  84 
Jogs,  definition  of,  267 
Jones,  Inigo,  78 

Julius  Caesar,  22-23;  quotation  from, 
30,  147-148 

Keeping  in  character,  189-190 
Keeping  the  action  in  view  of  the 
audience,  216-217 
Keeping  the  stage  balanced,  216 
King  John,  quotation  from,  211 
King  Lear,  quotation  from,  211 
Kipling,  quoted,  139-140,  196-197 
Koch,  Frederick  H.,  91 
Kreymborg,  Alfred,  quoted,  211-212 

Larynx,  133 
Laughing,  208-210 
Laughs,  holding  action  for,  219 
Left  and  right,  definition  of,  215 
Left  center  and  right  center,  mean¬ 
ing  of,  215 

Lighting,  as  an  aid  in  bringing  out 
setting,  15;  bibliography  on,  416- 
417;  by  the  Clavilux,  281;  cues, 
284;  color  effects  in,  286-288;  effect 
on  costumes  and  make-up,  285; 
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historical  development  of,  280- 
281;  importance  of,  280;  in  The 
Bluebird,  280;  planning,  283-285; 
principles  of,  286;  and  property 
plots,  250;  purposes  of,  282;  school 
equipment  for,  282-283;  terminol¬ 
ogy,  281-282 

Line  in  costume,  292-293 
Liners  for  make-up,  297 
Lines,  interpretation  of,  253;  memo¬ 
rizing,  219-220 
Lips,  making  up  the,  300 
Lists:  Christmas  plays,  394;  Easter 
plays,  394;  four-act  plays,  383-384; 
one-acts,  comedy,  388-390;  one- 
acts,  fantasies,  392-393;  one-acts 
for  boys,  391-392;  one-acts  for 
girls,  392;  one-acts,  serious,  390- 
391;  three-act  plays,  383-394; 
scenes  from  Shakespeare  for  study, 

364-365 

Little  Theatre,  53,  89-91;  Chicago, 
90;  movement  in  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  gi 

Living  the  drama  with  Shakespeare, 
333-365 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  quoted,  140, 
178 

Love  for  Love ,  setting  for,  77 

Macbeth,  quotation  from,  30,  211 
Macgowan,  Kenneth,  quoted,  223- 
224 

Mackereth,  James  A.,  quoted,  163- 
164 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  80 
Maker  of  Dreams,  The,  326;  quota¬ 
tion  from,  18-20 

Make-up,  296-310;  bibliography  on, 
418;  character,  302-305;  consistency 
in,  305;  dry,  302;  effect  of  light  on, 
299-300;  fantastic,  305;  in  dramat¬ 
ics  class,  297;  necessity  of,  296- 
297;  on  school  stage,  296-297;  re¬ 
moving,  305;  straight,  296,  300-302 
Making  up,  298-305;  applying  rouge 
in,  300;  crepe  hair  in,  301-302;  the 
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eyes,  300-301;  foundation  for,  300; 
in  dramatics  class,  305;  the  lips, 
300;  materials  used  in,  297-298, 
303-304,  306-307;  powdering  after, 
301;  preparing  for,  298;  principles 
of,  298-299;  use  of  wigs  in,  304 
Man  from  Blankney’s,  The,  50 
Man  on  the  Kerb,  The,  326 
March,  Fredric,  189 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  73 
Mascara,  for  make-up,  298;  use  of, 
301-302 

Masking,  definition  of,  267 
Masks,  61,  64 
Masques,  72 

Materials,  for  costumes,  291;  for 
making  up,  297-298,  303-304,  306- 
307 

Meaning  of  movement,  217 
Mechanical  equipment,  introduction 
of,  78 

Mechanical  stage  effects,  279 
Mediaeval  drama,  67-72 
Melodrama,  50 
Memorizing  lines,  219-220 
Merchant  of  Venice,  24;  quotation 
from,  143,  148,  152,  162 
Meyerhold,  Vesvolod,  265 
Mid  vowels,  167 
Miracle  or  mystery  plays,  69-72 
Model  sets,  268 

Modern  schools  of  stage  design,  262- 
265;  constructivism,  265;  expres¬ 
sionism,  263-265;  stylization,  263; 
symbolism,  263-265 
Molnar,  Ferenc,  89 
Monodrama,  52-53 

Monologues,  192-200;  list  of,  199-200 
Mood  and  atmosphere,  established 
in  setting,  17;  in  Grand  Hotel,  17- 
18;  in  The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan, 
18 

Morality  plays,  71 

Mouth,  135,  136;  modification  of  for 
vowels,  136 
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Movement,  harm  of  unnecessary, 
217-219;  must  have  meaning,  217- 
219;  rule  for,  217 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  quota¬ 
tion  from,  162 
Music  for  pageants,  426 
“My  Last  Duchess,”  194-196 

Nasal  cavities,  135 
Nasal  consonants,  169 
Nasal  quality,  141 

National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters,  medals  for  diction,  128 
National  Little  Theatre  Tourna¬ 
ment,  90 

Naturalism,  49;  in  stage  settings, 
261;  reactions  against,  262 
Negro  dialect,  202 

Neighbours,  quotation  from,  31-32, 
212 

Newman,  A.  Evelyn,  quoted,  84-85 
Night  at  an  Inn,  A,  theme  of,  36 
No  movement  without  meaning,  217- 
219 

Non-realistic  backgrounds,  262 
Normal  quality,  141-142 
Nose  putty,  303-304 
Notebooks,  8-9;  form  for  outlining 
plays  in,  42-43 
Nothing  but  the  Truth,  50 

Offstage,  definition  of,  215 
Old  age,  characterization  of,  200 
Old  Southwark,  82 
Olympic  Theatre  at  Vincenza,  269 
On,  definition  of,  215 
Once  in  a  Lifetime,  52 
One-act  plays,  advantages  of,  53-54; 
in  the  classroom,  224;  list  of,  com¬ 
edy,  388-390;  list  of,  fantasy,  392- 
393;  list  of,  for  boys,  391-392;  list 
of,  for  girls,  392;  list  of,  serious, 
390-391;  requisites  of,  54;  typical 
situations  in,  326-327 
O’Neill,  Eugene,  89 
Oral  quality,  141 


Orotund  quality,  141 
Outward  Bound,  95 

Pageants,  71,  424-429;  costuming, 
425-426;  staging,  425-429;  writing, 
425 

Painting  flats,  276-277 
Pantomime,  105-127;  as  basis  for 
characterization,  114-115;  as  be¬ 
ginning  of  drama,  61;  bibliogra¬ 
phy  on,  413;  expression  of 
emotion  in,  117-118;  and  gesture, 
112;  group,  123;  history  of,  108- 
109;  in  Europe,  109;  and  posture, 
110;  practice  of,  118-119;  princi¬ 
ples  of,  115-116;  purpose  of  class 
work  in,  109 

Parode,  in  Greek  drama,  63 
Pause,  in  delivering  lines,  253 
Peabody,  Josephine  Preston,  quoted, 
163 

Pectoral  quality,  141 
Performance,  the,  311-313;  curtain 
calls  during,  312-313;  director  be¬ 
fore  and  during,  312;  preparing 
for,  311;  professional  attitude  to¬ 
ward,  311;  readiness  for,  313 
Personal  properties,  definition  of, 
215 

Personality  development,  danger  of 
wrong  kind,  227;  through  dramat¬ 
ics,  226-227 
Pharynx,  135 
Phonetics,  166 
Pichel,  Irving,  quoted,  282 
Picking  up  cues,  219 
Pierpont,  John,  quoted,  151 
Pirandello,  Luigi,  80 
Pitch,  143-148;  importance  in  inter, 
pretation,  145-146;  inflection  and, 
144-145;  monotony  in,  144 
Places,  definition  of,  215 
Planning,  the  lighting,  283-285;  the 
production,  248-249 
Plastic  sets,  262 

Platform  readings  of  plays,  234-240; 
dangers  in,  238;  interpretation  in, 
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237;  reviews,  234-236;  stage  direc¬ 
tions  in,  237;  value  of,  234 
Play,  the,  antecedent  action  of,  15- 
16;  casting,  250-251;  characters  in, 
14,  27-37;  climax  of,  24;  definition 
of,  12;  dialogue,  action,  and  situa¬ 
tion  of,  37-42;  dress  rehearsal  of, 
255-256'  enjoyment  of,  246-247; 
essentials  of,  14;  falling  action  of, 
24-25;  importance  of,  12;  initial 
incident  of,  22;  mood  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of,  17-18;  motivation  of  ac¬ 
tion  in,  34;  plot  of,  14,  22-27;  Pro' 
grams  for,  242;  prologue  of,  18; 
publicity  for,  242;  rehearsing,  251- 
256;  repetition  of,  244;  rising  ac¬ 
tion  of,  23;  rhythm  of,  254;  setting 
of,  14,  15-22;  structure  of,  12-44; 
study  of,  186;  tempo  of,  17;  theme 
of,  14,  35-37 

Play  production,  241-316;  bibliogra¬ 
phy  on,  415-416;  costuming,  290- 
295;  directing  the  play,  241-258; 
importance  of,  241-242;  in  schools, 
259-260;  make-up,  296-310;  oppor¬ 
tunities  in,  241-242;  the  perform¬ 
ance,  311-316;  stage  lighting,  280- 
289;  stage  settings,  259-280 
Play  programs,  15 
Play  reviews,  234-236 
Play  writing,  bibliography  on,  418; 

in  the  high  school,  317-332 
Playgoing,  intelligent,  94,  95-96 
Plays,  broadcasting  of,  228-230;  one- 
acts,  in  the  classroom,  224;  plat¬ 
form  readings  of,  234,  236-240 
Plays,  lists  of,  for  high  school  pro¬ 
duction,  232-233,  383-394;  Christ¬ 
mas,  393-394;  collections  of,  long, 
401-403;  collection  of,  one-acts, 
403-406;  Easter,  394;  collections  of, 
supplementary  reading,  395-401; 
for  boys,  391-392;  for  girls,  392; 
for  practice  in  dialect,  208;  long 
plays,  383-388;  one-acts,  388-393 
Plosive  consonants,  168 
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Plot,  the,  building  from  an  incident, 
320-322;  climax  of,  24;  criticism  of, 
97-98;  elements  of,  25;  falling  ac¬ 
tion  of,  24-25;  initial  incident  of, 
22;  necessary  to  a  play,  14;  neces¬ 
sity  of  conflict  in,  25;  of  Antigone, 
25-26;  of  Disraeli,  26;  of  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  26;  rising  ac¬ 
tion  of,  23 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  quoted,  159-162, 
178 

Poetic  justice,  25 
Pointing  lines,  157 
Polishing  the  play,  254-255,  331 
Poor  Maddalena,  369-382;  exercises 
or  references,  56-60,  127,  165,  178, 
184,  210,  212,  223,  228,  231,  245, 
257-258,  275,  288,  289,  294,  310, 
3!5-3i6,  330 
Posture,  110 

Powder,  applying,  301;  for  hair,  298; 

for  make-up,  298 
Practical,  definition  of,  267 
Practice,  in  fundamentals,  6;  sched¬ 
ule  of,  232 

Principles  of  stage  design,  267-274; 
balance,  269;  color,  270-273;  con¬ 
sistency,  270;  emphasis,  268-269; 
proportion,  269-270;  rhythm,  269 
Problem  necessary  in  a  play,  25 
Producers,  86;  famous  American,  83 
Producing  staff,  242-245;  business 
manager,  242-244;  director,  242; 
house  manager,  244;  prompter, 
245;  stage  manager  and  crew,  244; 
scenic  artist,  245 

Producing  the  play,  241-316;  plan¬ 
ning  for,  248-249;  securing  rights 
for,  248 

Programs  for  plays,  242 
Prologue,  as  an  aid  in  establishing 
setting,  18;  in  Greek  drama,  63; 
of  Romance,  18 
Prompt  book,  249-250 
Prompter,  the,  duties  of,  245,  250, 
312 

Pronunciation,  171-172 
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Properties,  definition  of,  215;  use  of 
in  rehearsals,  255 
Property  man,  duties  of,  279 
Proportion  in  stage  design,  269-270; 

in  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  269-270 
Proscenium,  267 
Provincetown  Players,  89 
Publicity  for  the  play,  242-244 
Purposes  of  stage  lighting,  282 

Quality,  of  the  voice,  135-143;  as  an 
aid  to  interpretation,  140-142;  as¬ 
pirate,  141;  basis  of,  135-137;  gut¬ 
tural,  141;  an  individual  matter, 
135;  kinds  of,  140-142;  nasal,  141; 
normal,  141-142;  oral,  141;  oro¬ 
tund,  141;  pectoral,  141;  and  vowel 
sounds,  136 

Radio,  and  its  influence  on  voice 
training,  128 

Read,  T.  B.,  quoted,  152 
Readings  of  plays,  234,  236-240; 

choice  of  plays  for,  236-237;  dan¬ 
gers  in,  238;  interpretation  in, 
237;  stage  directions  in,  237 
Realistic  drama,  47,  79-80;  problem 
plays  as,  47 

Rehearsals,  dress,  255-256;  economy 
in,  255;  first,  251;  in  dramatics 
class,  252;  old-fashioned,  252;  pol¬ 
ishing,  254;  properties  in,  255; 
walking,  251 

Religion  and  drama,  61,  67-69 
Removing  make-up,  305 
Renaissance  of  drama,  72 
Repeating  a  play,  244 
Repertory  Theatre,  88;  Civic  Reper¬ 
tory  Company  of  New  York,  88; 
Hedgerow  Theatre,  88;  Theatre 
Guild,  88-89 

Resonance  chambers,  135-136 
Restoration  drama,  76-78 
Restraint  in  acting,  185,  210 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm,  realistic  set¬ 
ting  of,  261 

Reviews  of  plays,  234-236 


Revivals,  of  Victorian  drama,  83 
Rhythm,  in  plays,  254;  in  stage  de¬ 
sign,  269 
Rice,  Elmer,  318 
Ring  up,  definition  of,  215 
Rising  action  of  the  plot,  23;  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  353;  of  Two 
Crooks  and  a  Lady,  23-24 
Roles,  analysis  of,  186-189;  building 
up,  189;  emotional,  210 
Romagnoli,  Ettora,  85 
Roman  theatre,  66-67 
Romance,  prologue  of,  18 
Romantic  drama,  48;  Elizabethan, 
76;  modern  European,  80;  revolt 
against,  79 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  quotation  from, 
i77>  211 

Rostand,  Edmond,  80 
Rouge,  298,  300 
Royal  Family,  The,  82 
Royalty,  a  factor  in  choosing  a  play, 
247-248 

St.  Simeon  Stylites,  costuming  of, 
287;  setting  of,  269-270 
Satire,  51-52 
Scamozzi,  260 

Scandinavian  dialect,  203-204 
Scenery,  as  an  aid  in  bringing  out 
setting,  15;  earliest,  260-261;  in¬ 
troduction  of  elaborate,  78 
Scenic  artist,  and  costumes,  291;  im¬ 
portance  of,  260 

Schedule  for  daily  practice,  232 
School  equipment  for  stage  lighting, 
282-283 

School  for  Scandal,  The,  situation 
in,  41 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  148 
Scrapbooks,  9 
Screens,  279 

Semi-realism  in  scenic  design,  2G1- 
262 

Set,  definition  of,  215 

Set  pieces,  definition  of,  267 
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Setting,  brought  out  by  scenery  and 
lighting,  15;  criticism  of,  99;  ex¬ 
position  of,  15;  of  Grand  Hotel, 
17-18;  of  In  the  Darkness,  quota¬ 
tion  from,  21-22;  of  Maker  of 
Dreams,  quotation  from,  18;  of 
Sham,  quotation  from,  20-21;  of 
The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,  18; 
sets  mood  and  atmosphere,  17; 
sets  tempo,  17;  suggests  antecedent 
action,  15-16;  told  in  prologue,  18 

Shakespeare,  appreciating  the  genius 
of,  342;  as  an  actor,  346-350;  as  cre¬ 
ator  of  character,  28;  bibliography 
on,  409-411;  biography  of,  346- 
347;  bust  of,  336;  death  of,  336; 
dramatic  career  of,  335-336;  dra¬ 
matic  value  of,  333-334;  early  life 
of,  334-335;  greatness  of,  73-74;  his 
place  in  drama,  333-334,  34i;  in 
dramatics  class,  352-365;  legends 
about,  336-337;  marriage,  335; 
study  of,  338-339;  visiting  the 
scenes  associated  with,  338-339 

Shakespeare’s  plays,  analyzing,  352- 
354;  appreciation  of,  342;  charac¬ 
terization  in,  342-343;  chronology 
of,  342;  famous  characters  of,  343; 
First  Folio,  337-338;  language  of, 
354;  modern  spirit  of,  341,  354; 
popularity  of,  97;  scenes  from  for 
practice,  364-365;  source  of  plots 
of,  342-343;  stagecraft  in,  344; 
study  of,  352-365;  use  of  soliloquy 
in,  30;  value  of  acting,  355-356; 
value  of  studying,  362-363;  work¬ 
ing  out  scenes  from,  179-182,  357- 

365 

Shakespeare’s  plays,  quotations  from, 
As  You  Like  It,  142,  163;  Hamlet, 
30,  146-147;  Julius  Caesar,  30,  147- 
148;  King  John,  211;  King  Lear, 
211;  Macbeth,  30,  211;  Merchant 
of  Venice,  143,  148,  152,  162;  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  162;  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  177,  211;  Taming  of  the 
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Shrew,  209-210;  Twelfth  Night, 
180-181,  182-183,  210 
Sham,  quotation  from,  20-21 
Shaw,  G.  B.,  79,  89;  quoted,  162 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  plot  of,  26 
Shelley,  Percy  B.,  142 
Shoes  as  a  part  of  costumes,  293 
Sides,  definition  of,  215 
Sinclair,  Walter,  268 
Sinuses,  135 
Sitting,  m 

Situations,  in  the  play,  40;  in  School 
for  Scandal,  41;  in  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  40-41;  in  The  Virginian,  41 
Skene,  65,  260 

Slave  with  Two  Faces,  326-327 
Smith,  Milton,  quoted,  288 
Soliloquy,  30;  in  Hamlet,  30;  in 
Julius  Caesar,  30;  in  Macbeth,  30 
Sophocles,  63 

Southey,  Robert,  quoted,  132-133 
Space  stage  area,  definition  of,  264 
Speech  and  diction,  165-174;  bibli¬ 
ography  on,  413-414;  interna¬ 
tional,  166;  standard  of,  167 
Spotlights,  definition  of,  282 
Stage,  American,  bibliography  on, 
411;  balance  of,  216;  definition  of, 
267;  European,  bibliography  on, 
412;  fascination  of,  1;  and  school, 
1,  3;  terminology,  214-215,  265-267 
Stage  crew,  composition  of,  244 
Stage  design,  259-274;  costumes  a 
part  of,  290;  history  of,  259-262; 
modern  schools  of,  262-265;  prin¬ 
ciples  of,  267-274 

Stage  equipment,  275-280;  in  light¬ 
ing,  282-283 
Stage  fright,  190-191 
Stage  manager,  duties  of,  244 
Stage  settings,  259-280;  color  in,  270- 
273;  constructivism  in,  265;  defini¬ 
tion  of,  275;  early  Greek,  260;  ef¬ 
ficiency  in,  268;  expressionism  in, 
263-265;  first  scenery  used  in,  260- 
261;  ground  plan  for,  268;  in  Beg¬ 
gar  on  Horseback,  265;  in  The 
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Emperor  Jones,  263;  in  Love  for 
Love,  77;  in  The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm,  261;  in  St.  Simeon  Stylites, 
269-270;  naturalism  in,  261;  non- 
realistic  backgrounds  in,  262;  plas¬ 
tic  sets  for,  262;  principles  of 
designing,  267-274;  realistic,  261; 
semi-realistic,  261-262;  stylization 
in,  263;  symbolism  in,  262-263 
Stealing  a  scene,  definition  of,  215 
Stock  companies,  87;  early  American, 
83;  value  of  experience  in,  433 
Straight,  make-up,  300-302;  part,  def¬ 
inition  of,  215 
Street  Scene,  318 

Stress,  155-157:  and  climax,  156-157; 

and  subordination,  156 
Strike,  definition  of,  267 
Strindberg,  August,  79 
Stringer,  Arthur,  quoted,  206 
Striplights,  definition  of,  282 
Structure  of  the  play,  12-44;  of 
Greek  plays,  63-64 
Student  playwright,  317-332 
Study,  of  a  monologue,  193-194;  of 
people,  for  help  in  playwriting, 
322;  of  a  play,  186;  of  yourself, 
322-323 

Stylization  in  stage  design,  263 
Subordination,  156 
Suspense,  24,  25,  50 
Symbolic  drama,  48-49;  in  The  Blue¬ 
bird,  49;  in  The  Adding  Machine, 
49 

Symbolism  in  stage  design,  262-263; 
in  The  Emperor  Jones,  263 

Talking  pictures,  87;  influence  of  on 
voice  training,  128 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  40-41;  quota¬ 
tion  from,  209-210 
Tarkington,  Booth,  quoted,  32-34 
Teaser,  definition  of,  267 
Technique,  during  performances, 
190;  in  play  reading,  237;  a  means 
to  an  end,  107-108:  necessary  in 
acting,  105-107,  213;  of  panto¬ 


mime,  principles  of,  115-116;  or 
emotion,  220-221 
Tempo,  set  at  opening,  17 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  quoted,  139,  177, 
178 

Theatre,  the,  appeal  of,  246-247;  art, 
90;  commercial,  86-88;  community, 
90;  future  of,  93;  general  refer¬ 
ences  on,  412-413;  Greek,  62-66;  in 
schools  and  universities,  91;  Lit¬ 
tle,  89-91;  of  today,  84-91;  reper¬ 
tory,  88;  Roman,  66-67;  stock 
companies,  87 
Theatre  Guild,  88-89 
Theatre  Libre,  80 

Theatres:  The  Abbey,  80;  Chicago 
Little,  90;  Comedie  Framjaise,  78; 
Die  Freie  Biihne,  80;  first  Ameri¬ 
can,  82;  The  Globe,  74;  Greek,  62- 
66;  Hedgerow,  88;  Independent, 
80;  of  Burbage,  74;  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time,  74-75;  Old  South¬ 
wark,  82;  Roman,  66-67;  Theatre 
Guild,  88-89;  Theatre  Libre,  80 
Theme  of  play,  14,  35-37;  criticism 
of,  97;  and  moral,  37;  of  A  Night 
at  an  Inn,  36;  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  353;  of  Two  Crooks  and  a 
Lady,  36-37 
Thespis,  62,  65 

Thirst,  opening  effects  in,  284 
Time  in  speech,  153-155;  and  emo¬ 
tional  expression,  155;  and  group¬ 
ing.  and  pause,  154-155 

To  fly,  definition  of,  267 
“Tommy,”  196-197 
Tompkins,  Frank  G.,  quoted,  20-21 
Top,  definition  of,  215 
Tormentors,  definition  of,  267 
Totheroh,  Dan,  quoted,  21-22 
Tragedy,  45-46;  Greek,  46,  63;  popu¬ 
larity  of,  97 

Trial  of  Mary  Dugan,  setting  of,  18 
Tryouts,  250-251;  for  dramatic  club, 
419 

Turner,  John  Hastings,  quoted,  162- 
163;  205-206 
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Twelfth  Night,  15,  179-182:  quota¬ 
tion  from,  180,  181,  182-183,  210 
Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady,  rising  ac¬ 
tion  of,  23-24;  theme  of,  36-37 
Types  of  drama,  45-60;  allegory,  52; 
cinematographic  play,  53;  criti¬ 
cism  of,  97;  fantasy,  52;  farce,  50; 
folk-play,  52;  melodrama,  50;  mon¬ 
odrama,  52-53;  one-acts,  53-54; 
problem  play,  47;  realism,  47;  ro¬ 
mance,  48;  satire,  51-52;  sentimen¬ 
tal  comedy,  51;  social  comedy,  51; 
symbolism,  48-49;  tragedy  and 
comedy,  45-46 

Unities  in  drama,  63 
Unity  in  the  play,  327-328 

Valiant,  The,  quotation  from,  28-29 
Values  of  classwork  in  dramatics, 
226-227 

Virginian,  The,  situation  in,  41 
Vocabulary,  173-174 
Vocal  bands,  135 

Voice,  and  body,  129-130;  energy  of, 
148-150;  flat,  136;  importance  of, 
on  stage,  128-129;  in  broadcasting, 
228-229;  inflection  of,  144;  monot¬ 
onous,  144;  nasal,  136;  necessity  of 
good,  128;  pitch  of,  143-148;  pro¬ 


duction  of,  133-135;  quality  of, 
135-M3;  stress  in-  15 5-!57;  time  of- 
153'155!  value  of  exercises  in,  136- 
137;  variety  in,  157 
Vowels,  136;  back,  167;  diphthongs, 
167;  front,  167;  mid,  167;  table  of, 
168 

Walking,  110-111 

Wigs,  304 

Wilde,  Oscar,  quoted,  38-40,  165 
Wilfred,  Thomas,  281 
Wings,  definition  of,  267 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted,  143- 
144 

Writing  the  drama,  317-332;  build¬ 
ing  plot  for  from  an  incident, 
320-322;  creating  the  climax  in, 
325;  dialogue  and  characteriza¬ 
tion,  325-326;  inspiration  for,  317- 
319;  methods  of  successful  dra¬ 
matists,  317-319;  polishing,  331; 
selecting  the  setting,  323;  studying 
people  for  help  in,  322;  technique 
in,  324-325;  trying  it  out,  331-332; 
unifying  it,  327-328 
Writing  the  pageant,  425 
W urzel-Flummery ,  327 

Yankee  dialect,  203 
“Youth  and  Art,”  197-199 
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